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The , Myth of Semantic ^Presupp^QsitiOn 

Steven E. Boer* 
. William G. I^'can v - 



* • The ^o-^ibn of "presuppositipn" has captured the ^aney of n^any , 
linguists', arfd appeals to "presuRtositions" are widely regarded as 
carjrying explanatory force in linguistic theory. Our aim in this -study / 
is to criticize, -from a standpoint , congenial (though by means 
specific) to Gener§itive Semantics an^ jthe I^erformative AneLlysjLs, the 
popular thesis ^hat thej^e-^re ^semantic" presuppositions, i,e,,tiiat | 
--xertsm^s-orts of^~5entences have peculiar^quasi-logical implications " 
^whic;h. are distinct from or.dinary Entailments and yet closely akin to 
them, in that the'fstlslty orthe- alleged implicata resialts in apprf- ^ 
cialjle semantic consequences anent '.tlie sentences in question* A' 
6iethodological corollary of this thesis is ^that linguists who ^'regard • * 
^gra^ar for a natural language as oj^erating on a kind ot ''natural logi^c'l 
mu^t comiplicate their semantic, theories by the** addition af more or less 
' ^mplex formal apparatus to account for tjie, distinctively .semantic ' * 
^ oddities whach ai*e alleged to.-3!>esuI,t when "pre6uppdsitions" ^fail..^ ' We' • 
shall argue (d) that the thesis is .false, (ii) that consequently the ^ ' 
methodological, corollary is without support ,2- and (fii) that, alleged 
cases of semantic presupposition do not^^even form a tiatural kind, .in'' ^ 
that where discernible "implications" -.do obtain', they t.u:i;n out to be 
relations of distinct arid largely unrelated sorts (thus, we shall urge 
that such caaes not be subsumed under a sipgle theoJ^tical jberm)^ We 
-'shall accordihgly offer piecemeal alt-emative explanations "of th^- 
intuitions in question, and go on to provide what^^we believe to 'be an 
illuminating diagnosis of the fallacie/S on.which^the notion of' semantic. • 
presupposition rests, ^ f > 

1.. Introduction: "Pregup^sition" * * »' ' , ' ' 

Most .linguistic s^manticists ' (anxi many philosophers of laDguag€;j\ 
seem td agree that the notion of "presupposition" is boish rich. in 
intuitive content tand thus available as^ an important soui^ce of data 
%6r . syntax and- semantics) and crucial for our un^Ler standing and thfeorf- . 
zing about the meanings of uttei^ances (and thus ljheoretically impbrtant 
in syntax and semantics). A rea<aer*of theVi^te^^ture comes away with 
' l;h^ iiTipression that^^we_.hayje^.a Vasjt-^tockpi*^ of^elatively hard* data 
concerning the presuppositions iof sent'JnceM^^ 



get quite as clear about what^ "presupposing^ is purist metatheoreti- 
cians would like; nevertheless^ the intuitive noMon that we 'have will' 
do well enough to go on with;, and' we may coMiriu^^o appeal^ to data 
concerning ^presupposit ion in ,fi*amin£ syntaclllc"" ar§^^^ 

on diverse topics, ' / ^ *M ^ 1^, • 1 ' ^ ^ 



top 



. \ Here are some examples of pairs "of> ^^itences the like of which 

^ • * , • i^Xe been here agd ther.e* adduced under t]fxe r\ibric. of ^'presupppsition" . 

(da distinct from 'ent ailment ) : i, . » *^ • "'^ 

• V -V. , • s * \ * * • • ) 

/; V ' V . * a. Sam 2:eali^ies thaT>..Iry' is -a Martian. , ' 

^rf \, * \"b. Irv is eu Martian! ' * . ^ c 

* * \ • ' C2)' a. Fred"regx;etted leading home. . • " ^ " 

.\y. ' ' ! ^> , ' b. 'Fir'ed left home/^ \' • - / " , , ^ 

' ^ . • ("3^ 'a^ Bring ma the* ayoce^Oo in the b^own paper bag.* 

: - '^b. , There is an 'avocado in si^Q^ paper bag^ 

, ? ' ' (U) ^a.* Few ^irls^'are* cpmiTig. ^ ^ * • ^' . 

' V\/ ' gill's are coming.. ' - ^ 
^ / . , *> y . .\ ';(5) a* If Irv:^were 'a 'Martian, I M'bfe' running aVay 'from here 

^ .^^ '^\ '' ' b. « /Irv isTnqt a'Martian. " ^ , ^ ^ 

• " . \ (6) ^9..-- Have ^u ^'topped beati-Qg your wife? \ ^ 

; , \ . b. You have beaten' your wife., * V, ' t 

C' f 1^"* ' -(Tj^-a.. I hoRe-.I* can disprove Godel'^s Theorem. . 

^ , . ' b . It .a§ ^ssible *to disprove Godel * s: Theoirem. 

^ .. . ^ * ' ' , ' C8). -a; I p^mise t^bring bac|^,.your toilet-seat. 

, / ' , ' * ' ^ '1^^ ' I intend, to Xtflng back ybiir toil^-^eai. 

. ^ * ^. -(9) ,a.^-F^-,- 'VhC -wast.i:at^,^could not rxin. - I 

, ' <f^. ^ * * - , b.' Fred was fat..^ 




"(id ) a,* Camille^s "pretef^dilig- ta be -sick.^ 
b*. Csuklie*^$,n.at ;$lcls:\% 



. • . • (11) 'a? John^nageti to; get out' of M:h^ .phone -booth. 

^ . . . " ^ -b. jbhn*'tried'4;o g^t out of the phone booth.- 

^ \ (12V a. She was "p©gr but |i?rie^ was honest. V 

' :b. .'Being ^o6r'i:anW\o^^^ 

* . 'dS'^) a^ If ydu:'\o(j^h^e §L^al%f r 

^" ' • . , ' b. ',1^' you dfo'n^ii. touch^'e'. again, r>pn*t scream. 

\/ ' . \ ' <Xl*)' a. .Melvin is a bachelor. ^ \ * • ^ 
N^- ' ' ^ b.* -Melvin is. an adiiTt*. ; 



X 



It may perhaps b^ clear that tfte-fcLrst member of each of these pairs 
somehtlw "suggegts'^-"or "implies", its fellow. . W&at ifi not at all clea;;^ . 
^ (ani wouia. "be. native ;to assume ) is, that^ there a- single distinctive 
• -and'impprtaAt relation. whijlt is^ instWiated^b^iUll. th^e pairs. In^ 
> fact.; .as'.we shall 'bfee, ^ the differences ,^1>etween the pairs are.more^ . 
• ./i/itei^eltirtg thari thV' simllaariti'es. .* * ' v , ' 

^o compircat«-the matter, ftu^her, the literature contains a richly^ 
yaried panoply of none(^uivalent definitions or • introductions of^th^ term 
' ' presuppose ^nd itV- cognates,^ an^^: itvls 6iear -that *not one but many . \ 
^isti'ncl thedre€ieal .notions ar^ in play/as well. ' There are many mord . 
' such-'nQ^i0n8^:ith^'*hava b^en ^oiilted out ^to -(Jate though tliey W be 
grpupe^^-fairl^ h^^ily iSto ^a few; lar®s.r categories. And. it. is clear 
, * (though w6 shkil'not be able^tp document tlje first and thi2<d -of these ^ 
-.points here) i)iat '(i) the differences between ^hese various, notions ^ • 
have' tacitly b^n t^raded on,, sometimes »w.th substantive^but spurious) 
results; thatfUi) when "the proper Aistiitctions have been made, most of 
__Jthe_resulting notions will %e seen to be "relatively clear and^nageable, 
- l^hnucyT^^^^^^?^^ presuppositi on)^^ 
- will be fduna>t*6, be 'vacuous -and/'or .theoretically /Useless ;^ and tnat 




(^ii) when the differences have been ^^ttenied* to, but 'not' before, * 
significant progress may be made on the relevant theoretical is^ufs', 
such as the question of trail^tivity and the ittuch-touted "projection 
problem". 3 * . ; • ' , . ' ' >^ ^ .\ 

^ome recent theorists haveyat last* begun dissecting the monolith in 
crude. but helpful ways. It is Dy~'now more or less standard to distinguish 
semantic from pragmatic presuppositions (Stalnaker 1972; Keenan 1971; 
Ka-iistunen 1973; Thqpiason 1973; Atlas 1975;^ and others). That is,- i.t is 
pointed 6ilt 'that there are at least Wo such notions that are perhaps 
not quite the "same. But even this rough difference is rarely taken 
i^seriQusly in tjie litera^urfe — thus Karttunen (l973), haying pointed out 
the disti:5ction, writes: ^ . , • 

For the*time being, let us.simply assume that'we ninderstsuid « ' 

wh^t»is meant by a presupposition in the case of simple ' ^ 
sentences .sind turn our attention' to more complex cases. ^ " 

"...w^ may even forget about the distinction, between 

semajitic and pragmatic presuppds-itions i ^What is 'said^ .about 
orie-^kind'of presupposition will ajtply ^to th,e other as wisll 
(I hope), (p.^ 171) ^ [ ' • 

^hese two* remarks will/startle a reader who-has taken a- careful,. look 
at our list of sentence pairs- or has taken note of the assorted defini- 
tions of presuppo,5ition that have been offered^in the literature 
Let us list a few of these definitions: , " * » 

(15) a. St presupposes-! Sp S-^ entails^ S2 and 

U denial entails S2. (Horn 1969; Morgail 1969) 

* b. S-^ presupposes^ S2 =* df Si '"makes literal 

sense," then -82 is true, (Keenan. 1973^) 
<\- * c. Si* presupposes^ = ^f ^1 "^.^^e, then 82 
is true; and if 83.. is false, then S24is true 
(i.e; if S2 is not true,, then 8i» is neither true - 
nor false). '(Alternatively:* 8j^ necessitated 
^ 82 and 8i*s denial necessitates Sg. ) (Strawson 

195O; Kgenan i971;' Lakoff 1972; Karttunen 1971b)) 
d. Si presupposes! ; S2 ~ df ^ speaker utters S-^ 
. . , V ' / . 1^82 is true. 

fe^licitously only if J that speaker belie.ves 82. 

someone present believes ^2^ 
it is at least^ preterided tKat\ 
82 is true. 
\^te- > 
/ • \' ^ (Heripger 1972), ' . ' 

\ ' . • ' ^ ' . ^ "-i 

And a close compsmion, i. ' \- . ' * ^ 



XL4]L_ Si /^invites the .inference of" 82 = df Given certain 

♦ background beliefs^ that we hav6, we <fduld "hfiiye some 
warrant for -assuming that if someone J .utters, ^i^,^ 
he will act.. as if he is willing to be regardea a^ 



heuving cqmrnitted himsfelf 'by 'uttering S-^ to the. 
truth of" So'. • (Gej.s and^Zyiqlsy-197l)5 . 

The semantic/pragmatic distinc*tioii' cuts across this representative ^ 
set of definitions in a' rough \)ut noticeable way. I^et us say, albeit 
clumsily, that a notio^l of ''presupposition*' is semantic* iff the impli- ^ 
cations in ,qu^tion are a function of semantic status, setaantic proper- 
ties., propositional content or' logicei form; while^ -a notion of ''presup- ^- ^ 
position'* is ^pragmatic iff^the implications ' in question arise^only in 
virtue ot contextual considerations*, the rples of ' the relevant sentencfes 
in standard speech acts, Gricean conversational matters, simple matters 
of . bacl^ground knowledge on the part of particular speakers-, etc . By 
thi^s crude criterion, definitions ^(I5a-c) delineate semantic notions,* 
while- (I5d), Xl6) and others of ibheir ilk yield pragmat ic- notions ; 
entailment, significance,* truth-value, and necessitation are ^semantic • . 
attributes which sentences have oi* can be treated" as having in isolatipn, 
whije felicitiousness and background b^li^efs are the sorts \of things* that 
pert-ain to'part ic*ular speakers in particular circumstanc.es . • 

We have argued elsewhere (Boer and Lycan^l97^) against the linguistic 
relevance of "imcite'd inference" a la (l6). And, 'as we shall try to 
make clear, the. Austinian notion specified by (l5d) ik. somewhat beyond 
the scope of this pai)er. Thus', we &hall, concentrate dn "semantic" pre- 
supposition, and debunk at in the ways sketched above, providing fdr a ^ 
number of typical cases' alternative accounts of the Velevant "phehotnena. > 

2. Our Program / «\ v c^.^ 

The first thing to notic'e is the dubiousness ^of (15a) and \15b)., as 
compared to '(l5c). Let-^us'^'B^gin with (l5^). Its main, defect is that It • 
^Ls Impossibly vague.' (is literal meant as opposed, to metaphorical??) . 
In addition,^ (l5b)'does not seem to square at all well with examples 
of the sort listed as (l)-(lU). To begin^, each first member of those 

^ pairs "makes^ literal sense," perioS: (in whatever sense we .can intuitively 
attach to that term), -whether or not its associated second member is 

'triie. Second, in the 's^nse of (l5b), ^ ^ \ 

, • ^17) Totmny fell off his tricycle. 

presupposes2 ' • " . 

(l80 There is at least* one language.^ ... 

^ since (IT)* could not Very well be true unless there were some language 
for it to be- true an; and this is no't an "implication" of any relevant 
sort. (I5b) presumably ds a misstatement of "(l5c), on the assumption * ^ 
that "making literal sense" is in some way intimately connected'^i'th 
having a truth-value . Let us move on to (l5a). " ♦ 

2.1^' Two Fallacies " ' " > 

(I5a> has an extraordinary feature.? 'If Si efttails S2 and Si's 
, denial entails S^, then their disjunction, entails S2..^ But their dis-, 
JunotitSnis .a tautolo^r^ viz. 'an instance of the Law of Noncontradiction. 



Since a tautology cannot entail a nontautologous sentence, S2.muSt 
be*a tautology' as w^ll. Thus; no sentence presuppos^i ^inytliing but • 
taut.ologies. Moreover, since every tautology is entailed by 'every 
sentence (incltiding any-'Si in. it's denial), every sentence presupposesi >^ ' 
all tautologies. Again,, these results do not* square with* the data ' 
sentences in (l)-(lU), ^ • ^ 

It is easy enough to see what has gone Vrong.- Entailment is essen- 
^tially a concept of standard bivalent logic, though it can easily be ' 
defined in jnore exotic formal systems. Presumably what exporientf of 
(15a) have been getting at is agaih the id^a that,, when Si "presupposesj' 
S2 and S2 fails, Sj^ is neither tVue nor false; but (l5a) fails to- 
capture this idea, since entailment 'sum)orts cpntrdposition (if Sj ' 
presupposesi ^2 and S2 is false,* then Sf^ is* fialse and Si'*s denial is 
• falbe, which—as sumihg the validity . ol^ double negation— is a contra-' * ' 
diction; thus, presuppositj-ons^ cannot fall. ) • . ,1* * I 

> 'A notion of ^'presupposition" that turns on the idea of truth- 
v-oluelessness requires a nonclassicar semantics; so what »t;he "presup- ' 
position" enthusiast really' ne4ds is a model-theoreJ:ic' noJ:ion of strict 
implication that does not support contraposition, and this is the notion 
of feecessitation' (cf . , e.g., van Fraassen 1968-). ^ ' 

A sentence Si necessitates a sen-^ence Sg-, roughly, just in case 
tftere is np model relative to ^which Si is true atid S2 is iintruS. In a 
bivalent system, obvioiisiy, the notion of n^c^essitation coincides Vith * 
that of entailment,, since* in such a systeM'to be untrue is to 'be false; 
if Si nec^sitates Sg^ and in some model S2 is false, then in that model 
^1 is .untrue and hence false as well.*' In a nonbivale^jit system, however, 
this last inference fails. A^del can falsify S2 without falsifying Si, 
since in that model Si may be^utgr (ijere, truth-valueles^) .ratlier^ than 
false. What the /proponeji'^f 9f semaStl:t>^j;esupposition presu^ in- 
mind, lJhen, is that fqr Si to "presuppose^*^^Sg^ for both^Si and its " • 
^denial to^ necessitate S2^' ^^^^^J^^j^B un<ierstoodtifet,JWhe underlying logic 
does not respect bivalencefthusT the falsity of S2r^4res the trtith^ 
waluelessriess of Si. And this ia just •the -Strawsoni-^n no^orr^i^li^pr^^^ 
xSuppQsition" ca]jtured by(l5c^) above. ' Since both*(l5a) .and (l5b)^seem 
when'pr&ssed to melt away into (l5c), and since (l5c )• }}as, in fact itself^ 
beeh 'Widely promulgated in some of the loci classic!* of presupposition, 
we sTiall take (l5c) as codifying the core concept of semantic -pre- 
supposition", and reserve 1>he-^atter term' as. designating this notion, 
viz.. trfat of* presuppositiong. * ' ; ' ^ 

-For the record^ notice two formal points': Firs-fi, (l5c) still entails 
tji9.t every tautology is'*semantically ^)resupposed by* every, sentence 
(since- every , tautology is necessitated by every sentence), though* hazily 
it aacks the more ^mbarra^ihg feature ofJa5.ar)7'^^ We propose to pass, 
over'-this fact as being a "don'Vcare^-'^t Ys no more interesting that 
tautologies are semanlically pi^esupposed bjr every sentence than it is 
that they are entailed by every sentence. Second, semantic presupposi- 
tion (presupposition3*) transitive— rthe proof is trivial. T Informally: 
Suppose Si presupposes S2 and S2' presuppos.es S3. Now if S3 is false 
and hence ilot true^ then S2 Is truth^valueless and hence not true; and' 
if S2 *is riot true, then Si is t^uth-valueless. ThiCs, Si^presupposes S3. 
• With the distinct-ion between entailment and necessitation. in mind, • 
Ve may now display the flaw in*a_widely accepted argument %of; Linsky's 



(1967/ against Stravson's celebrated criticism of. Eussell's Theory of 
Descriptions. As ^is veil* known,- Russell (1905) contended that 

(19) . The King .of Franc? is wise. ' - • \ 
entails . ' 

(20) There is\'one and only one King of France. * 

Strawsog^(Wrectly) draws from this claim tfie conset[4^ence that if (20) 
is false then (19) is false, and argues • against this consequence, 
concluding that the falsity of (20) results in the' truth-valuelessness 
of (19), i.e, that {19) semantically presupposes (and therefore does not^ 
entail) (20K* . , • ^ . " ' " ' 

Linsky maintains that this alleged contrast is spurious— far from 
refuting Russ'^ll's claim that (19) ^ntails (20), he says, Strawson has' 
succeeded 'in proving that (19) does entail (20)I ; ♦ 

• 

, Let us assume that C(19)3 pres\«)po^es CC20):. What 
this means is '"that from the premise that C(l9)3 has a truth- \ 
value, it follows that C(20)] is true. But if C(l9)3 is true, 
it follows^that C(l9)3 ha? a truth value.. Therefore, if CCl9)3 
is true, it follows that-C(20)l is true^ But C(l9)3 is 
true, if, and only if, the King of France is wise, and i:(20)], 
is true if, and only if, one, and only one, person is King of 
France. Therefore the statement that the King of France 
^ is wise enlails the .statement that one, and only one, person , 
is Ifeng of France. (p- 9^). ' . ! . 

4 ^ » 

This argument is multiply defective. First, it should be noted that^^ 
Linsky cannoii happiLy^be interpreted as meaning ^"follows deductively 
by follows (though earliet-^passages suggest that this is what he does 
intend); for the met&linguistic claim that ^(20) is true does not, 
strictly -speaking, follow deductively from the metalinguistic 'claim 
that (19) is true— if only for \he trivial reason that (20) (or (19)). 
might have meant s'omething entirely different from what it in fact 
does. mean. When we say that tVie truth of (20) "follows, from the truth 
of (\9), we mean rllther that' the metalinguistic .conclusion Hhat (20) 
is true is ded^cible ■ from the metalinguistic claim that (19) is true 
conjoined with some, contingent 'premises borrowed from our theory of our 
own language (specifically, the premise' that (19) and (20) have the 
meanings that they do).'. Let us say 'that the clai^j that (20) is true 
' follows theoretically from the claim that (l9),is true, understanding 
the relevant theory I call it L) to be whatever theory gives the correct 
account .of the two "sentences' meaning- and entailment-relations . 

With this usage in mind, we may concede .that Linsky has succeeded , 
in showing that the truth of • (20') follows the6ret^.ca4.1y .from, that of 
(19): Ana, since the two instances of Convention T cited by Linsky arp 
themselves deducible from the theory L, we may . further admit that 

•* •■ ■ 

(2i) If 'the King of France is wise, then there is one 
and only one King of France. 



^is^a theol-em of L, and thus that (20) itself foirows theoretically' 
'from (19) itself • But these results do not suffrce to show that '(19) 
'entails (20)- For the theory L,±n virtue of . which (20) follo\^s * 
theoretically .from (19) is a brutely contingent theory; and to. say, 
th^t (20) follows fi:pm the conjunction of (19) wi'th an* additional ' 
contingent premise is (obviou^y) not to say that (19) itseljf entails 
(20). . • . 

; Possibly Linsky "might back'upr ajid 'argue that for (19) to , entail 
^ (20) just is for L, the cpiyect^ theory of our language, }:o yield the 

conclusion: that if (19) is truev then (20) is true. If this ds right,-,: 
.then» since Linsky ^as shpwil that L does yield this cauclusion, (19) does 
entail (20) after all. But^td.take this line WQuld be to overlQolfr the \ 
indispensable fact that Strawsori is working within a. three-valued 4ogie!,''* 
The. fact thaf the truth of (19) requires the -truth of (20) in virtue of\ 
L does not guajrantee that the falsity of (20) so rl'quires the falsity of 
(l9j; what Lihsky has succjeeded in showing is only that* (19) necessitates 
- (20)/ One qould obtain the stronger claim' that (19) entails (20) only 
by adding the fiirther premise that <19) is eithei^ true or false; but ^ 
th^t. premise is 'just. what is at issue. Thus, Linsky has .failed to 
demonstrate the incoherence of the distinction between entailment and . 
semantic presupposition. ' , f: 

It is ea'sy enough to state the facts of the situation in a- way that 
is both perfectly coherent and free from any of the ^foregoing conftisidhs, 
Russell and Strawson agreed that (19) necessitates. (^O)," i.e- that the 
.truth of (20) follows theoretically from the truth of (19). However, . 
Russell believed that. the falsity of (l9')Vollows theoretically from 
the falsity of .(20), while Strawson contends that what the falsity of 
(20) theoretically requires is rather the truth-valuelessness of (19)- 
Invoki'ng an obvious .notitibn: ' . ' . * . ^ 



. fiUSSELL 



T(l9,)'""s> T(2jo) 
L 



— agree — 



F(20) =>~T(19)' . — agree — 
f. ' L ■ 

F(20) F(19)'"' — di sagree— 



gTRAWSON 

T(l9) => T(20) 
L 

F(20) T(19) 
T L. 

F(20) s>~ T(19) &~ F(19)* 



Now we may define necefesitation, entaillnent and presupposition in, corre- 
lative, terms.- . * 



Si necessitates So* iff T(Si ) -s. 1(82). 

Si entails- Sp iff Si nedessdtat-es S2 and F(S2) => F(Si). 
Si semanti0aliy presupposes S2 iff ^i necessitates S2 and 



•F(So) 



^ ~T(Si) & ~'f(Si). „ 
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Thus, entailment and. presupposition are mdtually_ exclusive species of r 
' ♦necessitation. .And this terminology, in addition 'to its coherence and ♦ 
* its safety ffoni* Linsky's objection, makes good sense, of the dispute ^ ' - 
between Russell and Strawson, sin<:e it is -perfectly coherent on this 
y " usage to say £hat .Si pr^sijpposes but 'does , not entail' S2; and ds Strewa^ji 

suggests, entailment >and pesuppo§itio1i are mutually incompatible.-^" . - . 

Analytical Totsls • , y 
These fojrmal preliminaries have succeeded in making our .nption of- 
" . semantic-presupposition 'clear, and in demonstrating i\.s coherence. But ' 
' . ' it- remains to be seen whether that notion is in addition both nonemptji* 
and useful \n linguistic semantics or any other branctyof linguistic 
• 'theory. And indeed the central tl^epis of this eSsay i-s that the notion — ' 
■ as' in fact empty, and hence unint^esting. In Sections 3 and. '5, we shall 
embark on' a series of central case studies.. In ea«i study we Shall, first . 
show 'directly thaf-^he case in question does not fit the- definition of ^ 
semantic ^presupposition or anything' usefully like it, and then go on to 
.of^er a reasonably plaUSib^;, account of .what is instead going\6n,- though 
we haVenot the space here to go into each case in as much detail ds ^ 

we would like. ' . ' ' ' - - . 

IH section k ve -shall offef-some-explanati-<?as-of-vhy- it^as seemeil^ - 
, 'so playsible to construe these cases as instances, of semantie^presup- , 
position-, oul- explanations, we believe, afford considei»aSl§ -itTsight into 
the relation" between. semantics and pragmatiqs..;, , / \ \ •' 

For' the most part we shall^ujncede that suchfpairs as (l)-U^j- above 
exemplify, ^me''v^py 'loose and informal generic r^iation of "suggesti6n 
or'"implication'*/:but we intend/our case studies \o s»ow (as, oiir second 
most important -thesis) that the cases surveye^ ar^ cases^of a.numlDer of . 
entirely different kinds of "suggestion;^ or "implication , and that, 
although each of these kinds of "suggestion'-' Is "linguistically interesting 
'and important in its own right, they have nothing -interesting or . important « 

in commoJi.' If we are rigltt; then, ('i) there are no semantic presuppositions 
* though there slX-B other, 'looser serts of impli(?ative relations; and-d/J ^ 
there is no general cla^s .of phenomena worthy of b^ing subsumed under ^ , • 
• . any common theoretical "term such as nresuppbsitio-n at all, though there 
) are fkr' narrower relations of "suggestion" or whatever that are indivi-^ 
' dually well worth investigation and explicaUon. . We shall, .however v 

rfetain t}ie term suggest to designate .whatever it is (however boring) about 
■ 'all or most o^ the t)airs (l)-(lUi that has maite theorists _ suppose there 
to be an interesting general notion which they all exei^lify. - * 

In Section 3 each, "alleged cas^'bf "pr.esupposition will "be explained ^ 
away'in terms of hqmelier 'ahd more manageable linguistic rglatiofis ,'and 
we shall succeed in* preserving bivfulience. throughout. In aid»of that 
prograSn,'we muet^-fepShd a little time getting out a fe^i of theSie humbler 
relations., • . ' . 



2.2.1. Entailment ' ." ' „ ' " ., 

■ We shall argue in a few of our cases that the alleged presupposi- 
stions^' are simply glassipal (semantic) entailments which,^for one reason 
or another, have eluded -tecognition as such. In the primary sense, 
classical- ent^ailinent is a model-theoreti,c relation which hold? between a 



set of logical forms (formula^ of our bivalent canonical idiom) on 
.the one hand and a particular -logical form- on -the other^ *We ulay define ' 
•this relation more precisely th'an we have dene ^bove, as follows: ' 

If CL is'oiir bivalent canonical language, Vq^ is the set of ) 
admissible valuations of CL, and F^r is the set of i/6rmulas ' ^ 

of CL, then: for kny T "C FQ^^and A e Fq^, ^ ^ 

• r Entails A iff, for every v 6 V^., v sfmultaneously 
^'satisfies V only if v satisfies A. , . % 

Entailment* between actual sentences.' of *a hetural language is defined in 
^ terms of the logical forms of those sentences. ' ^* 

If Si and S2 a;-e sentenqes of "a natural language L, (a',B} 6 Fpt , 
_ A. is the logical -form o^ Sj, and B is the logical form of So, then: 
^ Si entails So iff {A} entails B. - ^. ^ 

People sometimes distinguish between>what an' utte re r 'pf the sentence 
Si .asserted and what he "implied".' In making, this distinction, they 
.may have either of two goals Ttn.mind". On the one hand,' they may be 
contrasting what Si or its utterer* implies with %hat Si entails. T.o 
account for this Case, we define below three common species of "implica- 
ti6n which may usefulljr be coTitrastBd with direjt entailment; 'On the 
other hand, proponents of -the as^ertion/implicatipn- contrast may be drawing 

, a- distinction within t^ie class" of entailments 9f "Si. , This latter distinc- 
tion is somewhat har^^r to explain. Jt appears to be .a pragmatic matter ' 

, o.f| relative bmphasis.. That is, the utterer pf.:Si is held to have implied 
rather than asserted S2 on the ground, that Sg, although, entailed by Si, 
does ijot express what seems to have been upfJermo'st 'in the speaker,' 5 
idind when he ujitered Si. Consider the following: i, ' * ' 

■ ' • ^ ( _ , , 

• - > , ^"^^^ ^' Pe^^iflg through the' keyhole , I 'saw my wife in' 
X, ' * bed with 11^ best?-. friend .' 1. , 

, t"- \,I saw my>^wi;^€ in 't>ed with my best fri'end.,^ - ^ 

' . -i / " ,1. I i>eeredHlirougli the.keyhple. « 

.There is some inolinat^od to say that, the. utterer of (22a) "asserts" ■ 
(22b) but only "implies" (22c). ,His i-emark about the keyhole" is 'only 
incidental;' his primary concern -(witness the intonation qcaitour) is'. : ■ 
with wha^ he 'saw. This .marginal Tsort.pf "implication." has.' no semantic 
content Over a.^d above that supplied by classical entailment.: it merely ' 
stijperadds to entailment :.§^:^_iety of purely pragmatic" con^dera^ions ~ 
abeait the speaker's probable system of values; i.e.' about the. xelatiye. 
.impoijtance 'to the speaker of one entailment versus anotlier. ' Eh^h so, 
this* pragmatic ingredient h§s^been known to'-^Dccasion some bothersojne • 
.confusions about presupposition, which we shall briefly discifes in 
^(SUcc-ee^ing sections. Since ■"implication" of this, variety plays 'oniy a ' " 
superficial rple in our overall account of alleged presuppositions, .we 
shall nol; etabark on the thankjes.s task pf trying to chai^acterize it • "• 
precisely.' /. . - f ; . ' 



2.2.2. Theoretical Implication, , . '-^ 

Returning for a moment tf) entailment, we nol^e the following trivial, 
corollaiy of oyr definitions;^ given apy two sentences and S2 which 
are capable of entering into entailment relations, we can always find a 
third sentence ^Sg such that PSi & S3n entails S2. , For, the most part,* • 
S3 will be uninteresting. But sometimes S3 is a senteiice which speakers 
o? the language tacitly or explicitly regard as true, for S3 may formulate 
some ingredifnt in st theory ^fhfch they hold. When t'his happens, people 
will tend to infer ^ directly from S^ and treat Si as if it entailed 
S2', whereas in fact no such^^entailment ^exista (cf. our dis^usaion of 
Linsky ^d the theory L., aTDOve).* Tire obvious explanation of this tendencjs 
is that the backgroixqd theory which supports , their inference is so well- 
eptrench^d in their consciousness that they make us^A)f it without ^ 
explicitly reco'gnizinlg that- they are drawing on expralo^iciai premises; 
probably the 'best example of this is the theory L^p.tself, which codifies 
our 'kn6\Jrledge of our- own language* To describe" this widespread ♦phenomenon 
_Me -introduce the notion Df theoretical implication , defined as fallows. 




^ Jf Si and S2 are. sentences of a natviral language 
a nonempty" set of speakers of then: 
y,/ / / Si ' theoretically implies S2 for P at time t if f :there 

- " \ is^a sentence S3 'of L -such that S3 expresses all or L , 

part of some theory -held by the members of P at t, 
' ' and' r Si & §3T-entails S2^ - \ ' 

- • ' \ V " ' * ' 

In practice, we shall 6ften omit the" qualification "for P at' t" when 
the .values of "P" and are contextually obvious. Theoretical implica- 
tion may be illustrated by the following example.^ 

, (23) a. John jumpedV off the roof. , . 
b. John fell., V ' ' C ' 

J( ' ». * * ' » ' 

Many contemporary speakers of English woiald^immediately infer (23b) from 
(23a), and yould.say that (23a)' ^"implied" or even "entailed" (23b). But, 
this implicative relation cannot! be entailment, since, so. far as lojgic 

:i Is concerned, ^ it is entirely possible that 'John remained suspended in 
space after his jui^p. The reason that peopl^^ten5*to leap *from (23a) 
to (23b) is just- that they concurrently hold b^ckground^Jiiieories about 

- the behavior of unsupported objects near the earth^s surface— theories 
which, when sehtent-ially formulated and conjoined with (23a) , irield ^a 
conjunction which does, entail (23b). (23a) does not itself ^entail (23b); 

. rather (23a') theoretically .implies C23b) 'for a, large class of spe^ers 
*of English at the present tiu^e (and many past times as well). 

2.2.3f*'\"A^t*.implicaticm" - , ^ , ^ 

•'A third rsort of ''implication"- concerns the *'r elation between a I 
sentence' and -the statement of, one or more of the conditiops under which 
that sentence pan be felicitously* uttered. Felicity conditions are 
'pragmatic 'cJ)ns-6raints,, on the successful, and notidefect^ve performalfice % 
of sjfeech acts (promising; ordering, questioning, etc.). ^Whether ot 
npVa 'given sentence can be felicitously uttered>in ;a given context 
depends, of course, on' what ^pe^ch act the speaker is trying to perform ^ 
*with that s^tence^^on*that occasion.' Accordifiglj^, we define the ' ^ 
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following notion of act-implioation: 



'. ' If Sj^ and S2 are sentences of\a natural language L and Q is . 
% any speech act, thei^: ^ , ' / 

• * ^1 act-implies .relative to 6 iff can^. under nonnal 

circumstances, bemused to perform Q, and .S2 formulates a 
pragmatic constraint on successful and nondefective * • 
performances of 3 (i.ef^Sj^^ could not be felicitously 
, ' ^ ' uttered in thev attempted performance of S unless S2 
were true ) . \ ' . - •' ^ 

c 

In the case ^f sentences which — like explicit performatives — are 
normally restricted to the performance of a single sort of speech act, 
and in.TContexts where It is obvious what speech siCt is at issue, we 
may omit the qualification^ "relative to @" and speak merely of 
act*-implyiug Consider, for example, the following sentences: , " • 



{2h) a. -I (hereby) promise to Jeave . 

b. The utterer of {2ha.) intends to^leave^. 



/ 



' (2i*a) act-implies (2l*b),, since (2lia) is a conventional device for/ 
^ promising and (2J+b)* formulates k nondefectiveness condition on -promises 
^(viz. sincerity). Our tendency to infer (2ltb)''^from (2l*a) owes ciiiefiy 
^to our inductive assumptiori th9.t speakers are generally aware 9T the 
pragmatic "constraints on s'peech acts and normally try to meet .them- / , 
>. When we heaj- (2Ua) in speech, we simply take it for 'granted that the 
conven-fionally associated speech act has. 'been successfully* aj4d non- , 
defectively performed unless, something in the context clear ]/y 'demands 
otherwise. ' - - . 

• - It has sometimes casUally been assumed that the notions bf/^'act- 
ilaplication" arid "semantic presupposition" simply coincide/S^^e shall. ^ 
shcfwrincase study 3.6 of Section 3, and in Section U., thai they do not. 



2.2.4. Conversational ImpliCature , ^. 

A fourth, and somewhat more ciomp&cated, spebies of "implication," 
'is what H. P. Grice (1961 and 19.]k) has jialled conversational \ 
implickture. Grice offers. some general* pragmatic *rule§ or "conversa- 
tional maxims" which greatLy facilitate communication and which we 
aljr tend .to obey. Some. of thesej maxims are,: 



r 



a. 



c. 
d. 

e. 
f. 
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Make yoiiro contribution Cto a conversation] as 
in format ive^ as is required (for the current 
' purposes of tlie exchange). CThe Maxim of 

Strength 3 i^^^ ' . - , 

Do not make yoiU: contribution more informative 

than is required. 
Do not say what you belieVe to be false. 
Do not say that for wl|ich*you lack adequate ' 

evidence. J CThe ^Majcim of Evidenced 
Be relevant; EThe Maxim of I^elevanceD 
Avoid ambiguity- , ^ . . 

Be brief (avoid urijie^^s^ry prp3^|^ty). 

15 > 



These. rules are regarded by Grice as corollariesl of a, more^ general . 
^ ' instruction which he called the "Cooperative Principle", viz. . ' ^ 
* 'VI*'' 

•(26) Make your conversational contribution , such 4s is 

i ' required, at that stage at which it oocursU by - • " . 
ih^ accepted purpose or direction of -thfe tallt- 
^ * excrhange in, which you are engage^d,^ 

(26) and its subordinate maxims are taken, plausibly, \to be Conventions 

' which serve as valuable aiixiliaries "to the prior conventions which 

.govern syntax and. meaning. Their main function is to expedite the , . < 
giving and/or i:eceiying oT Information, in more or .less, obvious w^s, 
. ' Using- the maxima we can construct detailed explanations of a 

person's ^Inferring the truth of a sentence from someope^s assertive 
utterance- of a sentence, S^^ even" though Si does not entair S2. Grice 
in fact outlines the general form for such explanations: • 

* > . • * 

He has said that p; there is n© reason to suppb^se that he 
is_not observing the maxims, or at liea§t ... Cthe^ Cooperative 
" Principle]^ he could npt be doing this .unless he thought ^ 
' that q; he knows Wid knows that I know that he*kn6ws), . 
. that I can see tha^tHe supposition that he thinks that 
, 'is_ required; he hks^bne nothing, to stop me thinking • . 
that q; therefore he ?jitends me to think, or is at least^ ^ 
willing to allow me to think, 'that q; and- so he has^ 

♦ ^ ' • implicated that q. > , ^ • . ^ • ^ 

An explanation of this form, although it assumes that the explainer ^ ^ 
-{knows the nomffeil (Jiteral) sentence-^meanin^g 6f tWT sentence which replaces^ 
' "p", does.jiot ascribe the explainer's infe;rence of the .sentence^eplacing 
' ' to any connection between the latter sentence 'and the meaning or 

semantic properties of the former. The explainer merely .engages in^- 
soiqe straightforward, informal* commonseilsical reasoning based .on' his ' , 
fciiowledge of (26) 'and its corollaries (25a-^). Derivatively, we may 
Aefin^ the following /relation between sentences^, which we call ^ 
conversational implication: ^ . ^ 

'LVt Si and S2 be sentences of a natural language Ji; then: * 
Si x^onversationally/implies S2' tf f any normal speaker of ^ 
L who utters Si in a normal" tone, in a nomjal context 
conversationally implicates that S2 is true (i.e. iff Si . 
and S2 could replace "p^^and "q"^'respectively in a ^ 
correct application of the Gricean explanation-schema to 

the context of Si's utterance). - 

^ * »' ' . . 

Using 'the ftotions explained in this Section-, we:5hall proceed, to / 
our series of case^g-tudies. There is, however, 'one more :importdn€ prior 
'.point to /be made. • \ ^ . ^- 



^' ^ ' IG 
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'2.3.' Responsibility . ^ " " 

Semantic ^presupposition is primarily, a relation between sentences 
(better, between their logical forms); in fact, the distinction betweea- 
^•"semantic" presu^posttiori and "pragmatic" presupposition is^sometiines 



(cf. Sjalnake^ 19^2, 1973) taken to r«st qri the claim that ,the latter 
relatfon relut.es^ speakers, ratfier tban sentences or their logical 
forms, ta sentences, ' On the other hand, it is generally held that 'I 
'9. speaker ('pragmatically) presupposes at least the semiantic pre sup- " 
positions of tfhe sentence he c^r she utters; so the question of what 
ij^is for a speaker to presuppose something' can be raised in either 
case . ' " 1 ' ' ' 

. It is said<, fo^f example, tha^^ a person* who utters (l2a) ^bove 
.presupposes tliaf being ^oor *ends»tp preclude being honest, this belief 
being indicaffed by'the presence in j(l2a) of the. word but. Whp,t' is this 
relation of "spealcer's presiipposition'*^?- The natural suggestipn tha-^, 
comes to mind, is that* a spe^aker presupposes a sentence S Just in case 
his or her utterance/ on that occasipn is 'somehow defective, inappro- 
priate or flawed unless' he or she believes* S. But this will not do. 
For a speaker maj" tokei^ (l2a) in a perfectly appropriate and nondefec- 
tive manner without 'himself or herseJLf accepting (l2b)— e.g. if^he or* 
she knows that thej'^hearer* accepts (l2b).' . PerUaps we should say instead 
^that,a speaker presupposes S just in case the utterance on that occasion 
'^.s inappropriate, etc.', tmless the hearer apcepts S; but this, suggestion^ 
faces Qbvious counterex^ple^s as well! Nor , is it required that S in 
^fact be true. It will not do even to require that at ledst one party 
to the conversation accent S, nor that the speaker is at least pret^ertding 
to accjppt S,^for speaker and he.arer may Ij^ave some reason fdr talking 
"as i V ^ were' true even though neither actually believes • this . ^ . 

About all we ca*n say*at this point* is that 'a speciker presupposes 
. (or "pres^umes")^ S iff the utteranc'e on that o^asion' is' inappropriate,- ^ * 
etc., unless tlie speaker is speaking as if S is true, or unless ^^he 
, spe^Ocer is "representing himself /herself as" believing S, or^ the like. 
But- we cannot stop .here, for these* scare-quoted phrases are no clearer ' 
*than presupposes and presumes themselves. They are invoked as technical 
terms; so to say that the felicitous utterer of (l2a) "represents . 
himself/herself as"-beiievin£ (l2b) is Just to relabel the problem, not ^ 
to explain anything. The problem remains: Paradoxically, it seenls that * 
the entirely unflawed utterance of (l2a) requires, presumes, etc*, the 
belief that (l2b) is true,' but this "belief" is not necessalnly 'the 
belief of anyone I ' * . ^ * ^ . , 

This' is a, quandary t;hat we shall not herei attempt to resolve: 
When it becomes 'necessary to ^remind ourselves that .we cannot talk 
simply of requiring that the speaker believe an alleged Bresup*positum, 
we sha_ll ring in the 'slogan "or whoever" to recall the puzzling^ non- 
speciffcness of the' actual i^equirement in question, 

' . . , •• . ' ■ \ ' "- 

3. . Case Studies ; \ , 

^ \' ? " ' ' ' ' . ' 

3.I. Nonrestrictive\]^Qlative .Clauses . . ^ . 

,v Let ^is^begin with\an alleged "presupposition" that turns out 
rather, obviously to be just an .entailment. It has been claimed (by 
lCeenaji.l971^^^'nd oth^rfe) that nonrestrietive relative clauses give rise 
to semantic presuppositions; it wouldi*be said, e .g. •that . (27a) 
\semantically presupposes (27b): • » x 'v 



r- .13' . 

^^(27) a. Dick, \/ho,^is .an*e"xpert on Austin, loyes the - - ^ 
Bpnzo Dog Ban^a. , . , 

" '1). Dick is an expert on Austin. ^ ^ ' 

It is hard for us to think of (27a) a^ truth-valuei^ss when (27b) X 
is false. For, ifi light of the considerable evidence- that. Sentences 
, like (2.7a) are derived from underlyinrg conjunctions (Th(?mpson ^19tl)'» \ ^ - 
. • it seems clear that the truth-conditions of such sentenqes ,^re those of*' 
conjunctions. Thus (27a) has the same truth-conditions as 

. ' • ^ : ^ • ^ ' ' \ V 

(28) Dick is an expert on Austin and Dick loves the 'Bonzo 

Dog Band. ' • / , ' . 



aS':'*does 



(29) Dick, who loves the Bonzo Dog Band, is an expert "^on 
Austin. , ^ ' . ' 



Necessarily, therefore, J[27a) is false if (.27b) is false; (27a) entails 
(27b). ' ^ 

* There is'^an interesting consideratipn which may have blinded 
theorists to this fact and which, as we shall see, causes significant 
confusion among "presupposition" enthusiasts. The, important point to 
noticei .(cf. Section 2.2.21 a^ove) is that ^ sentence S^^s merely' 
.entailM^g..^5..^?n^nce iii no way guarantees that S^, asserts. £J^, or that 
one who uttered would, thereby assert- S2, or that ^Sg: gives any gart ' • 
of l^he eContent of^^hat S^^^says" in an intuitive sense.,.. (27a) clearly 
does not "assert'* (2^'0 • Relativization evidently is, jJerhaps among ^ ' 
other things, a way of de-emphasizing certain parts of the total semantic 
coirt^t of a sentence, to sucli a degree that we want to deny that those 
»par^' are, asserted by Jme sen^^ence or, by the speaker who -utters itf ^ 
those part's are, if y;pu 5!ite, merely taken for granted' (it is tempting 
to say "presupposed" here, in^-a quite nontechnical^sense), Tut all this 
is perfectly (Consistent with their being simply entailed by the original 
sentences. What is not asserted may still be entailed in virtue of ' \* 
logical form. For e/ample, Peano's axiomi do not assert the .theorems 
of elementary arithmetic^ but they tertainly entail them* .And 

(30) '.Snow is white. , ^ ^ \ ^ 

does -not assert ' - ^ r , ' v-^' • ^ * 

A ^ . ' 

(31) Either'^snow is whiter or pigs have wings. * 

- ; \ ^ ♦ . , 

(32^ 'If Lincoln is dead, then Lincoln is, dead. - 



or 



but it entails both. * » ' 

* Thei^e is a tendency .to confuse the .linguistic act of denying what 
someone else has asserted with the quite different apt of uttering the 
denial of the ""Sentence which *that person used in making his assertion., 
*.Thus*5 upon .hearing someone ^utter (27a), one who wished to deny what 
*'the utterer had aSserte^d might say . ' • 
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or. even, 



-.16- 

(33), Dj.ck doesn'H Idve the Bonzo'"' Dog B^d: ' • ■ 
n, much Itess Efficiently, . ' " '"^ \ 

■ u ••:/■■/■ ' . . 'A' 

(53U,) / Bick, who is an expert on Austin, does not l\ve the 
>.iyi{V' 'Bonzo Dog Band. \ V 

This fact ip,gl^t.%>e&d someone (s6e again Keenan 1971)' to suggest \hat 
iSk) is the', deiiial of (27a;) 'knd to add ' tha'Tp'^a^ie^SU ) j)lainly n^essi- 
t^es (2|b9 just as (27a) dQ€fs, we have\ a' clear cas&*"'©C semantic pr^sup— 
position/r But thiB would .be fallacious/ V(3U) is no^t the 'denial of X27a) 
The denial of (27a)^^if it can be formed ih' sTirface-struQtiire at all- 
i&^ formed- by negating, the entire sentence, riot .by negating jtist that 
^P^^ytdLch one would ^tuiti^^i;^^ judge to have* bepri "asserted" by an- 
utterer of •(27ar. And'^hat ^ex^fe^^^ is true if (27b) is'false\ 

•There is, however troublesome datum Jffiich needs explaining. 
When we attempt to deny CSJa) foi^i^g the? sentence 

(35) It's false ^'^at Dick J who is an experb on Austin, 
loves the Bbx^zo Dog Band; . , 

or _ ^ ' \v ■ ' ' • 

(36) 'It is not the caSg- that Dick, who isV.an expert on ^ • 
. Austin loves the\Bonzo Pog Band, v V 

we encounter an apparent dialect differe^r^ce. "Speakers Of Dialect A,' 
as we'may call it, hear no difference, between (:3h) and (35) or (36). 
In Dialect A,- (3^*), -(35), and (36) are all'treated as being s.tra^.g^ht- 
\ forwardly equivalent to (37): • \ " . ' » . ^ 

\, (37) ;Dick is an expert on Austin, -and IDick*' doesn't love 

* the Bonzo^Dog Band. ^^ ^^^ ' ' , ' . ^ 

, , • ' : / * • * ' ' - ' 

—and h&ffpe, a^ necessitating (27b). 'Speakers of Dialect B, on the other 
hand, treat (36.) as syntactically ambiguous: t^ey allow that (36) cannot 
only be^read along the. lines of (37) but can also be'^read as equivalent* 
to the noncommittal (38): 

r , 

-(38) It is not the case that Dick both is an expert on 
Austin and. loves the Bonzo Do^ Band* 

^ _Speakexs__gf_©ialect^B, -hwe^^ grant that <37)*is far and away 

the more natUral reading of (36). :"^tliey "almost always read {3h) as (37),. 
and they are strongly inclined in most instances tc^ read (35) and (36) 
similarly, i.e, to accord these sentences i^eadipgs on which they 
' necessitate (27b), ' • 

!I?he difference between our two dialects", as well as theif points 
of agreement, can be explained ^thout recoirrse to semantic presup- ' 
positions. The crucial difference seems to lie , in their |pespective 
treatments' of relativization. Specifically, Dialect A places a * » 

i*estricti6n on the formation of nonrestric^iye relative clauses which 
is absent in Dialect B. " / ^ ^ ^ 

, There is considerable evidence that ,^ in English generally, rela- 
pn |/^" "^^"^^^^-^^on is blocked within the scope of certain sentence-forming ' * 
operators,^ i.e. that a sent^nfce .of . the superficial form-' -in' 
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■ ■ (39) 0(x,, who is F, is G) 

-7 . - >• 

cannot; Jfor certain choices of 0, be derived from the underlying structure 

• • ' s V ' I 

. (UO) 0(x G. Je X is Fa • -f- , 

but only-' from .an underlying structure likfe j - 

(.Ul) 0(x is G) & (x i-s F) • . ' • • 

in vhlch the c'onjunct to .be^elattvized\i^ *not " already within the scop^ 
Of the operator 0. The role of the commas in t^e surface-fqrm (39) 
is "to signal that the relative clause, t^hough sUp^^icially occurring 
witfiin O^s complement, is not vitHin^the' scope bf'^at- the level of ^ 
xinderlying semantic structure. For example, l6t 0^ be an lepi^temic 
operator, as in , , / ^. 

■» - * 
(U2) ^John is convinced that Mary, who died last Wear, i^ 
alive and^ell in Argentina. ^ r 

/ - \ > \ ^ 

It is implausible to think that (U2) derives from * . ^ ' 

(U3y John is convinced that*.(Mary is .alive and well in ' . 
Argentina ^& >Iary died last year) ^ • 

but 'highly plausible to think of '(U2) as stemming ftrom 
' ' * • " ' \ . ^ - . 

*(UU) ■ (John is convinced that Mary is' alive and well'-in^ ■ 
Afgent'^ine) & (Mary died last y^ar). ' , . 

It might be thought that our hedring (U^2) els derived .from (UU) ^ 
rather than from {hi) is just habitual disambigu8ition on the basis of ^ 
our charitable. reluctance to' ascribe explicitly contradictory beliefs 
to John. But even if we pro^de (U2) with an environment that not 
only tolerates but encourage^ a coi^tradictory readi^g^ of the comple- 
merit of John is' convinced that , such as . \ 

(U5) • That .stupid John has lots of contradictory beliefs; 
for example,* he is convinced that Mary, who' died 
last yfear, is aliye and, we'll in Argentina. ' , 

we STILL cannot hearllhe relative clause as expressing part of what 
John believes— it remains in our mouths,^ an extraneous side comment. 
Similarly, let 0^ be an^lethic modal operator, ag. in ^ 
' - - - ' . '^/t- . - ^- • ^ ' . ^ 

(U6) It might%[^ve b^en^lie case that^John, who -is 
honest. Was a politician. 

\ • i ' it e /J \ * 

We'^^hear no reading of (U6) or^ which it entailc W): ^\ , 

(U7) .It might have bjseft the case that Jphn was both 
honest and a politician. 1 
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(1*6) as well, the modal operjator'^failg- to penetrate the ^coimnas? 
, Dialect includes negation among the sentence-forming^ operator^ ' * 
w^ich'block relativiz'ation in this way. Dialett^ B does not. Corise- ' 
quently. Dialect A treats (36) as jmambiguously derived if rom (37)^,an* 
"internal negation. In Dialect (27a )^ has no. external negation, in 
sxirface-st^^uctur^e, although of coiirse the ^semantic^ contend of (27a)-'w -: ] . 
which is recorded in the underlying conjunction (28) — can easily be^ t,- 
externally negated in surface- structure. The ^results' are not enaouragihg 
fop-the advocate of semaatic presupposition. Although (27^) necessita^tes 
(27b) in virtue of enta^ing'it, it is simply false that#bhe denial. of 
(27a) necessitates (-27b). The fact "Chat (36-) necessitated (27b)- in 
Dialect A is quite ii&^levant, since, as we 'have seen, X36) Is not ^ 
(logically) the external negation of (27a7 in that dialect. .The ^ 
presupposition claim cannot even be formulated in t^rms of surface/ " , 
Structxire. And it is untenable when fprjmilate^ in- terms oT logical - - 
structxire, for the jexternal negation of (2&), which, shares (2*f)^s logical 
form, plainly does not necessitate (27b). The pecviliarities of Dialect 
A^ concern only a bit of syntax. [ 

Dialect B, in contrast, allows that (36) may be derived .from either 
(37) pr^ C38)'.' Why, then.', do speakers of B tend to assume that any. 
actual 'utterancj^oX. (36) '^'s^mo'St likely derived^ from (37)'? The answer, 
we bej,ieye, lies ih Gricean considerations of conversational implica- 
txire, not in the semantic realm at all. The "crucial po'int is thi!^: .to 
utter the denial (i.e. the external negation) of a co'nj unction,. 'or / 
something logically equivalent to this denial, is to in^licate that, 
although one has reaspn to believe th"at the conjuncts are not (or 
'cannot be) true together, one^s evidence is^ insufficient to /ijidicate 
which conjunct in particular is false (cf*. Grice l96l:130-2) The 
Existence of this implicature is* a simple cp^bllary of the assumption 
of obe4ience to the Conversational Maxims. To begin with, one must"^ 
have adequate -evidence for one's -denial of ^the conjiinction. There are 
only two forms* this evidence coiild take; specific evidence for the 
falsity 'of one conjunct in particiilar, or nonspecific ,evide|ice which . 
.tends to'rule out joi,nt satisfactioiy of both conjuqcts *with'6ut specifying 
where tlie fault lies.^' The latter ^rt of evidenqe may be fairly rare | 
in practice, but possession of , the foriadr sort is inconsistent with 
obedience to the Maxims • For if the speaker •knew or had re^on to 
suspect .which cpnjvmct is false, he. would have data \^ich entail, but 
are not erit ailed hy, the denial which he uttered. His^rutterande * 
would therefore violate Grice^s Maxi«a of Strengtl:f, ji;o. the' effect that . 
one ought' not- to say significantly less than one*s evidence Wai*rants. 
Thus, for better or worse, the hearer. "concludes that thfe speaker 
possesse"& only nonspecifici evidence vis-a-vis^ the cPnj.iinctiorl in 
question r"*" * ^ -W - ^ 

In* the face of this conversational imp]yCcature, it is easy to 
see why a Speaker of Di9.1ect B^would prefer (37) to (38) as d reading 
of an*actual utterance of (^6). Read as (38), an utie2;ailce of (36) 
would be appropriate only in rela,tively rare evidential situations; but* 
read as (37)? an utterance of (36)-yo\i14 fit what seems to'ibe thev 
'statistical majority of speech-situations, in which specific .evidence 
is 9.Vailable* More importantly, the reading corrssppnding, tb (37.)' ^ 
is secured by fhe pragmatic effect of relativizatioh in (36);. yizf, 
de-emphl(feis: if ♦(136) is read as\(38), it is difficult to explain-why 
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the utterer would de-remphasize pajrb of ,what\e is concerned to: deny. 
. ^ In Dialect ^B, special", atuge-setting is required to make '(38) a 
"•live opti6n^'^as4-r€^ditig of.i36).« If t)ie;^eaKer goes on to tell 
.aji appropriate stor/ about his reasons, thexTnt) and (3o) will be felt 
tO'be equally plausible readings of (3.6),. as in'. ' ^ ^ 

^ (U8). It'is'oot the case that Dikfk-, who is . an expert on . ^ 

^ ./Austin, lovea'*lie Bonzo Dog 'Band; fdr recent 

psychological 'studies Jiaye shown that only high- 
" . ' , brows understand AU|tiri, and only lowbrows like 

the Bonzo" Dog Band.'/ . * . 

Sp strong is the pragmatic presumption in favor' of- the reteing (37) . 
that it -is extraordinarily d-iffictil^to elevate; (i8) beyond mere., 
parity to the 'status of V^e likely** reading^of (36). The only fairly 
natural way of "compelling"* a speaker of^alect B to hear (36) as (30) ^ 
is to invoke tacitly metalinguistic igtjmial quotatic^n. Thus, only 
an utterance of something like, 

^ ()l9) It is simply false that "Dick, who is an expert on 
• ■ ■ " ° Austin, loves the Bonzo-Dog Band.".* 

° ' * _/ ■ %^ 

■ —where th^ quoted material is utteref in a derisive tone of voice— ^ 
wiJLl create 'a presumption 'ip" favor pf ' the' reading (38). * . ^ 

- Nothing in our afccoui* of Dialect B requires an appeal to semantic 
presupposition. To- .mqk that presupposition is present at all is to 
overlook the - fact' t^iat/, in Dialect^B, i;36) necessitates (27b) only on - 

''one of its two synt&ctle readings; but- that re&din^, vif. (37), is not 
the reading on whicto (36)^ is the d'eniajf .of (27a). T^e 'mistake a 
natural one, howeve^r-, owihg''-to the powey.ful pragmatic .ppesumpt/on in 

faror of (37).- \'^"'" ' '-^-^ ' ^' / • • • *4 • 

Notice that nothing in our tptal /account of- nOnrestrictive relative 
clauses ^e^uired 'any particular disamlpiguatioi^ of any Surface sentence, ^ 
In any test; for semantic l)resupBpsitioh,- we simply distinguish external 
from internal negatioh, regardl^FBS' of which -construction is in fact 
expressed by any of the negative sentences in, question. . Ijn each, case, ~ 
' it is seen that the external negatioh fails to necessitate the Alleged 
presuppositiQn, while the internal negation entails it— either way, 
-semantic presupposition is ruled^'out.^ •. ' ^ " '=> - u 

The data of both Dialects A ,and B suggest, the <^.ollowing. hypothesis : 

Principle .H: When a senterice coataining an, emphatic (i.e. 
• emphasizing or de-emphasizing) 'construction in surface 

structure is externally negated:, no change of emphasis results. - 

That- is, whatever. semantic ingredient has beeiv syntactically emphasized/ 
•de-emphasized in the originftl sentence/ will remain «mphasized/de- 
emphasized in that sentence's denial'. ^ It Us earfy to provide an 
•i-ndepeadent rationale for Principle<,iyj|^ll4. Emphatic constructions, 
•which- are surface construct ions„tha^PMLcate disparities of fociis, 
within logical f onus, do not'reflectsemantic differences, i.e.- 
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differejices'of logical form -or semantic .structure; they are produced 
•by optional transformations which operate in the presence 6f certain 
sorts of conative factors—whichever passing desires, purposes or 
motives comprise the speaker.' s reason for producing his or her Utterance 
arid injpose on it a direction of interest. If the sole function of some 
emphatic construction is to call attention to -or direct attention away 
from a semantic item of a particular kind (.underlying subject; object,,, 
predicate, relation, entire clause, or what^have you), then -one , would - 
.not expect that item's broader semantic environment to matter 'to tjie—'' 
operat;)on of the emphatic construction, unless that - environment is pne 
,so diUortive as to yield a ' surface 'structure the relevant part of 
which is no longer "in the speaker's ^wri mouth.'' Thus, take ." 

(50) Ram^s ' stole the' cheese . ^ . 

•where the st^s is functioning' purely as an empimtic device.® Although 
the speaker's emphasis is 'riot preserved under direct quotation, a^ in 

(51) ^ Bunny shouted, "Raffles stole the cheese ." 

in which (50)^appears on^y as a mentioned, reported utterance^token, . 
it plainly is preserved in • * ' 

i * ^ ' > - * 

(52) . -Raffles , didn't steal the^ cheese . 

Likewise, .the emphasis of (53) ' is preserved in ,(5l+) ' " - ^ 

(53) Raffles stole the chd^se. ' ^ 

(5k) It's false th'at^R^fUes^ stole the ^heese> 

that of (55') is pre.served in (5S) and in (57). 

(55) Raffles—mind. you. Raff les^-stole the cheese. 
^ : (56) Raffles—mind you, Raf flesi-didn'^t steal th6 cheese. 
' (57^) It's* not true that 'Raffles— mind y^. Raffles- 

stole the cheese. \ CJ* . ' 

^ TheVe is' aL^e a conversational rationale for Principle if: If ^ • 
sentence S is pragmatically most appropriate to utter in c^ircumstances - 
C, then one.yh9 ulfte:rs exacjily the same sentence, only pref\^xed by a 
negator, is presumed willing. to let W^pragmati-c emphasis of'S^stana, 
i.e. he is thought of as saying, in effect, that^, thought of^as 
Httejped in C, i^ false.' For if "the ^utterer wished to take- issue with 
the pl-agpiatic emphasis carried- by S in C, it' seems etiquette (and/\ 
pbssibly the Maxim of Relevance) dictate that he should ko so explici 
by appropriately rewording his" rematk rather .than by parroting -an 
external denial of the oiiiginal sen^enc^- in conversation, .it is assumed 
that tjie parties^ sha^e fo^u$^ of ioi^ereat .unlej.s an dnVntion to 
shift focus is overtly acknowledged/ '^'"^^ ^ 




3.2. Cleft Constructions . ■ . • 

Cleft sentences behave in a way parallel td those containing non- * 
restrictive- relative* clauses^ ahd similar presupposition claims have 
be^n made 'in'c'onneetion with them. Thus Keenan ' (l9Tl) tells us that 
(^^.)' presupposes (58'b): ^ ' 

(58) a. It^was John who calught the thief. ■ 
^ b. someone caught -the thief. ♦ - 

But surely (58a) straightforwardly entails (58b); if no one at -all ' 
cau#it the "thief, then it is certainly false that it was Johji who did. ^ 

The temptation to call this a case of semantic presupposition again- 
stems in part from ,an undue regard for the fact that an utterer of (58a) 
would not hormally.be said to have 'Asserted" (58b). And Keenan^ s text^ 
makes it ' clear that he takes, the denial of (58a) to^be 

' ($9) rt wasn^t John-w?io cau^t the thief. 

In our speech, at any ratfe, (59) is an .internal negation, paraphraseable by 

(60) (3x):Caught(x,the thief) & -(John = x)3. ■ . " 

on which paraphrase it entails (58a) just a« (58a) does. (Thus, we 
construe it in (58a) and' (59). as reflecting'a bound variable, which . 
seems to us to be the most natural way of taking it.) As be ford, (59 j 
is what one might utter if one wanted,^to deny what an utterer of (58a) 
^had asserted; but (5Sf^- is not the denial of (58a). The denial of , 
(58a) is ' • . ^ • . . 

(61) It is riot the case thay^^C^Jras John who caught the 

thief. 




which is paraphraseable by\ 

(62) (•(3x):Caugh1/(x,th"e thief) fe (John = x)>. 




Thus (6i)'is entailed-^J^the falsity of (58b). ^ , 

Admittedly, 'however, ^even t6l) seems to suggest i58b) to some ■ 
speakers, i.e. they would tend to infer (58b) upon hearing (61) uttered 
in an- ordinary Context. This .fact is explicable in terms of purely 
contextual considerations. The" tena^Qcy to infer ( 58b ) -upon hearing 
(6i) ds not very strong anyway:" it is felt 'most acutely when (61) is 
tokened in a context whel-e there, is Already a presumption that the thief 
has been captured; .and it is felt scarcely or not at all wh.en (6l)^is 
tokened in contexts where this , presumption is absent or replaced by . 
the presumption that the t^ief is still at Irage. For example, if il^ 
is generally- believed that\;he thief has been .cg.ptured, and someone 
has uttered (58aJ, someone kse might express disagreement (however 
ponderous ly)'<by uttering (61.K Ih so benign a context, (6I) seems to. 
express agreement with the statement that the thief has -been captured.- 
On the other hand, if it is generally believed th^t the thigf is still- 
at large, and yet^ome'one has uttered (58a), someone else might express 
'disagreement by saying . ■ 



• • (63) T"You're wrong. • ' , / - , "1 ' 

. Xjt^s f^lse thatj. i"E was John who caught "the. thief 
No one has as yet. ' , ^ ' ' 

There is, however, something conversationally wrong with uttering 
, ^ (610 without qualification or explanation, in the latter conte^. For 
if the- speaker (cjf- whoever) believes that the thief< is still at large, 
• then the Utterance of (6l)^iolates the Maxim of Strength, since (6iJ 
is muc.h weaker than / * v ' 

A' *' -, * . ^ ^ 

(61*) The thief has not been caught^. ^ ' ' ' f \ 

And, as in the case of nonrestrictive relative clauses^ if the speaker* 
believes {6k), his or her e^nphasis in (6l)^f the role of £he putatiVe 
agent (guaranteedv^ Principle H) is i^pexpli cable; since (61*) entails ^ 
of anyone x^that it is false that x c^ght .the thief. 

*^ i^^^^^j then, that the speakef ' (^r whoever) does not believe 
{6k). But this aldne does not suffice to show that (58b), whose. denial 
{6k) is, is ^presumed; ' So we have yet to complete our explanation of why 
(6l) seems, to suggest (58b). 

It does seem that (6l) residually suggests (58b)'^only to 'sQeakers 
who tacitly imagine (6l) to be uttered^ in favorable surroundings. * After 
all,* (58a) is just a ^transformational variant' of 

(65) John*caught the thief; 
• « ' * 

The pragmatic difference between (58a) and (65) seems^ to be this:,-In*^- 
containing a clefted subject , ^( 58a). e;?iphas,izes the rple of the agent, 
whereas (65), without special ^stress , seems to put tfie roles of .agent 
^ and action on a par; thus (58a) Yocuses on John's activity and baswers 
the question^ Who caught the thief? . At this poinl^ Principle H comes 
into play: Since (61) is the ^xt^rnal negation of (5Ba),^ (61) Likewise 
Stresses., the role of the agent> '(6I) could be ^verified by either of ■ 
two possible situations: ^that in .which {6k) is'true, -and that in whic^h 
someone other, than John caug;ht the thie^ (i.e. In which (60) is true).' 
We have seen that .the utterer of (6l)- is not^ presuming (61*), bu£ we 
■ were troubled by tlie possibility that he or she may have nonspecific 
grounds and thus may not be pi^^suming (60) either. Now if the speaker 
did have nonspecirfic grounds,, i.e. if the^speaker is agnostic concerning 
the choice of '{6k) or (60), ther^ would prima facie*be no redsonJ^o 
emphasize the semantic element that characterizes (6o).in particular. 

is conspicuously absent in {6k). Thus, t)dr" hypothesis* th&t the 
speaker's grounds aire^nonspecific leaves us with a strikingly tojexplained 
f^ct. So, pther contextual factors ^bein^ equal, we opt for the 
' remaining possibility, viz.' that the speaker is presuming (6ot as > 
•evidence for (6l); 'an<i (60) trivially , entails (58b); Of coxirse, ojbher 
contextual factors ma^t not be equal, and so we should expect ^our \ 
argument against the hypothesis of ^ agnostic ism'- (and hehce, on our ^ 
account, the presumption of (58b)) to be easily defeasible.; And so ' 
it is, with only the merest disclaimer or contextual factor which ' 
obvi<ates the need for it : . ^ . . • • * . 



^ (66) It^s false, that it was John who caught the thief. - 
. I doh^t Jcnow 'Whether X>y not the thief has been . 

caught at edl, but in any case John is "too ^ vv 
' V st\l9id and cowardly *to have c^iught •her,'' . 

So far^we b^ve fovind no use for semantic pr^upposit^qnS; nor ds ^ 
it likeiy that further revelations about the'^^^xa'cV' syntax of (5oa)3 . 
(59) and (6lj will provide any place "for this ?notionr'^^ir f 59) ^^nd - 
(6l) aie -syntactically univocal— i/e. if (59) is syntactically an 
interrial negation and t6l) is syntactically an^ external negation-!- ^ 
thenTthe presupposition claim vanishes befoire a battely of pure entail- 
meiJ^guch as -attach to (6o) and. (62)i and '(6l)*s residual suggestion 
^^(5^b). is explainer!. pragmatically. If, on the other handr^e'^.thei-, or 
both-'of/{59) and (6i) are syntacticalljr^.amb'iguaug 'as^between internal 
and external neVtions,. our trragmatic consideration^* would' e^lain ^hy 
p(?opie tend to hear the former reading in preferenqe-^t^ the latter. 

"3.3. Factive J^rbs^ — ^ . V ■ / ' 

One of th^ most Videly discussed Classes of sentences alleg^ly. 
generating presuppositions in the class or "factiye" constructions ^ . 
studied by Kiparsky and Ki parsley (l^70). As is well known, factive 
predicates Supposedly involve a presupposition of the .truth of their 
sentent.ial complements..^ The'^following^are some of ^the Kiparsky s • ,^ 
example's : • V . . ' ' - - ' 



significant ^ 




odd 

(67) a/ It.*is ^'tragic Y that-S, 

exciting j . 



.' - b. John < is awar-Si . S- ' 



'A 



v.. 

that 

cora^eheritit j , 
grasps i 



Factive constructions like t^hose iry (67) supposedly carj be negated 
wUhout affectihg the'- presupposition "-of the,- truth of S;. if this is ^ ^ 
right, it conclusively. suppo!rts - the 'claim lihat such^entences liave 
no truth- values imles^ S is. true. ■'■ ' _ »■ 

Here too we , want to a»gue that .the sentences in ^67) entail' their 
sentential- complements, and that their denials' fail to necessi^tate (and. 
hence' fail to^presutjpbseT thctee complements. /' Let us begin by drawing _ 
attention' to two- bits of«negative evidence. ' .• . ' 
, ■ First, strong epis€emic verbs like kn6w and realize— Vhich the.^^ 
Kipai-skys concede to be "semantically.^isut not syntactically* factive --. 
have" a long historical assofciat^on vith the cpncept of truth-. iEpiste- 
mologisfe^ of the. last two millenia,^have insisted that such concepts 
as "knowledge" and "realization" analytically in-^lve .the truth of ; 
whSLt. is^known or realized. In a more" contemporary idiom,' their- ^ 
observation amounts to the claim that ^ ''-^ , 



•v»' (68) .'X knows that S. * . -o * " 
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(69O X realizes, that S.' 

entail thler embedded sentence S". Confronted with an utterance of 

•it'' 

, , (70) I Jmow that 1 + 1 = 3.-^ * >^ - " ^ 

ipigj^emologists (and most ordinary -speakers) unhesitatirigly'^woxild 
-*"^ay "No you donH" or "That 's "fa^se" .0 If some ordinary speaker does^, 
t np't/Q[^i'te .know what to gay aboyt ?uch utterances^ it is Wcause he 
lafjks a -(ioherellt ^theory of .knowledge , or simply because .such utter- 
ances are statistically unfaaniliar, not because he speaks a different 
dialect of English,, Notice, incidentally, thdt the sentejice ' 



(71) ^g^do^ t know that 1 + 1=3. ^ • 

simply cannot be heard* as alleging someone's ignorance; of a presupposed 
fact — at least not by anyone who can covint* r 

• Sepond', '*'if we admit — as it*&eems we must-\that sentential operators 
-involyif^g know ,"- resize , and similar epistesjdc- jerbs have truth- 
conditions v^ich (along with our underlying 15^ c^ require the truth of 
the sentential complement, then a variety of other factive verbs will^ 
also fall into line with our thesis. Consider, for exagnple, the verb " 
forget . De Rijk (197^) has ^.convincingly argued for^he following 
semantic represent'ation of forget : ^ ^ 

- ' (72)' 



BECOME 




On this repres^ntaltion, how^verj a sentence of the 'form* 
. / ^(73) John forgot that S. ^ ' ' , . ^ \^ ^ 

entails the- embedded sentence S. F<a5*^omething can become so only 
if it was not formerly so.^-* Hence ^it can become' the case that 'John 
^ failed to knoV S only if ^ John formerly knew S,^ And .if John knew.S, 
then S must be true. Given a sufficient stock of primitive epistemic 
opeaj^kl^prs which behave, semantically like know * and realize ; it shbuld 
* "not be^oo difficult to provide semantic representations foT' grasp , 
comprehend , and the like' which result in the sentential complement * 
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beiVig simply entailed rather -than presup|>osed. Such a project may- 
^ have promise even for nonepistemic , evaluative factives like regret , ^ ^ 
deplore , applaud j etc. • ■ • . > 

It' may be objected that the negations of the sentences in \ol ) 
do not behave appropriately, in that they appear^ to ^ommit^the- utterer 
to the-:>truth-of the complement IS just, as much as do the originals. 
'_j If .this i^ so, 'then the commitirfent cannot be exi)lained in terms of 
truth-conditionally generated entailments since it is logically 
impossib;Le that a sentence" and its negation should both entail a 
. coijtingfent sentence' S.. So "presuppositions must be invoked to accQunt 
' for the denials of the sentences in (6T).* And iff we invoke presup- 
^ y positions' to account for t^ese details , we thereliy commit ourselves^. , 
" " to using the concomitant, formal machinery to handle the originals". 

It is contended^ that we cannot giVe a proper account of the 
. "negations of factive const ruc^^bns without appealing^ to presuppositions. 
This,' wfe shall show, 'is-false. The behavior of these negations can be . 
adequately* explained without abandoning the view that the falsity of 
' *'S makes every sentence in (6V) false and their denials straightforwardly 
true. We* shall , first establish "this conclusion for the verb know and, ^ 
•t;hen show how the game-rreasoning secures a "similar, result for other 
.factives. _ • \ 

.1 ^ 0 Consider the following sentences: 

'.■ ' .. (T.I4) a. Irv .knows that Sam is a. Martian. 

"b. Irv doesn't know that Sam is a Martian. ^ 
c. Sam is a- Martian* "'• ■ v ' • ■/ . ■ 

' L ■ . ■ . .' 

Morgan ('1969 ) , 'Karttunen (19T3) and others have claimed that sentences 
like (Tl*a) and (lltb). \ioth necessitate ilkc) . But we have already seen 
reason to believe' that (T-Ua) • simply entails" (Ti*c) . Consequently, if 
(Tito) is'i-alse, tRgh {.iha) i&. false ahd it^ denial, ilklo) is true. So 
(Tl»b) cannot necessitate \lhc). And yet (to give these "author^ their 
^-due) ther§ is 'something wrong., in-^t least some contexts in wl^ich. a^tc ; 
■ is false, with uttering (Ti*b1--even though the truth 'of (T^h) is 
guaranteed by the falsity of,(Tl»c). (it .should not be thought that a 
sentence's **elng merely true, suffices for that sentence's being 
appropriate or felicitous to' utter, even in "normal circtostanees . ; 
tT^b) uttered with rising s-dre^s on doesn't , and particularly if 
*; Immediately ^olldwed by- Befcause Sam isn't one , is unexceptionable; but 
without" such stage-settingj (TUb) -would perhaps be misleading. Why 

' "i^ thisV •■ - " ■ • . * . , 

^ . ^e explanation, we believe, involves, both conversational and 

theoretical' factors, an'd.is/ somewhat subtle; but, once spelled out, 
: ' ^ it seems to us intuitively (i'uite"cleat and compelling, and it makes 

no use of oecult semantical notions. To begin with, let us note that 
(fl*a) is intuitively paraphrasable by . • 

(75) • Sf^n is a Martian, and Irv believes on the basis "of 
*. . • adeauate evidence that Sam .is a Martiafi, 



At least; both of the following conditions must obtain ij? ^rder for 
' ♦ (7l»a) to^^be true: * ' ^ \ ^ 
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(76) *a. Sam is a. Martian. 

b. Irv "Believes on the basis 6f adequate evidence 
that Sam is a Martian/ ^. 

The falsity of either (T6a) or (T6b) suffices for the falsity of (T^a)» 
.and. hence for the.iruth of (T^b). 

^ Now suppose that, someone tolj:ens ^Ub) without any accompanying 
qualification or spejjial s,t age-setting. Grice^s Maxim of Evidence '\ 
assures us that if* (as we assume) the speaker is cooperative, then 
he has adequate evidence^ for the truth of (T^b),'(7^b) being. intuitively 
the denial of a .cor^unction of necessary conditions. What form might 
the speaker *s evidence take? There are only three^^ossibiliiiies : 

(i) '^he speaker may have' adequate evidence for th4 falsity of ('T6a}. 

(ii) The speaker may have iaStequate ^vid^nce for the- falsity_of (T6b),, 

(iii) The speaker may have insufficient specific evidence concerning 
(76a) or (76b)'taken alone, but yet have evidence that they are at leSst 
not both true. \ ' * ' ' 

>^ Let us consider possibility (i). * Notice first that there is an 
asymmetry in our attitude 'toward the twofold conditions for (7^aO. Let 

. us say that (76a) expresses the general condition for the truth of 

'(7^a), and (76b) the sj>ecific condition for the truth of (7^a). The ' 
specific condition is person-relative in a way .that the generaJ. condition 
is not: it concerns the subject, Irv, and not the Status of what he 
believes. (As it happens, the embedded sentence (76a) also ^mentions, 
a ^person-, but this featxire of (7^b) ,is expendable and irrelevant.) 
Now Grice^-s Maxim of Relevance dictates that one ought not to 

'talk about things which are irrelevant to the* point one is trying to 
make. But (7iib). mentions a particlilar' person, viz.* Irv,;.. so, t^ere is 
a conversational presumption that the truth of (7^b) has\^pmethirig ' • 
importantly to do Vith Irv^s properties in particulars^ But at the same, 
time, the Maxims forbid saying substantially less' than one is in a* , '* 
position to say. So if the speaker were entitled to deny (76a), the 
general conditidn, he fehould do so explicitly: the speaker should not^ » 
utter some'thing which, like (7^b), is entailed by but does not entail 
what he is in a position to, assert. Moreover (here is the asyinmetry) 
the'.f€Llsity of the general condition (76a) has^ muci) more disastrous 

''cons§4uences than* KCrtild the falsity of the specific con(iition (76b). 
If Irv does not justifiably -believe that Sam is a Martian, then it . 
follows merely that Irv does not know that Sarf* is a Martian,' not 
that anyone else •fails to know this.." But if pam is not a Martian, 
then nobody can be ^aid to know that Sam;is a Martian, i.e. / 

(77) ' X knows tliat Sam is a Martin. * 

will be false for all values of X. Since so much more than the mere . 
falsity of (7^£C) hinge§ on the falsity of the general condition (76a), ^ 
and sinae (7^b) is presumed to' 'tell us something, whidh Is nontrivial 
aqd specifically about Irv—yno't something which, oh the assumption of 
the falsity of (76a), would be ifcrue of anyone in the world-*-a hearer . 
^i's conversationally entitled to the conclusion that 'the speaker is not ' 
^'Bsuming that '(76a) is faise. "Therefore*, the, speaJter^-s evidence for 
ilkb) cannbt be the. allure of (76a). 



^ . Passing over possibility (ii) for a moment, let us consider 
possibility (iii), thet possibility that the s|)eaker^fe evidence for ^. . 
(T^b)'is wholly nonspecific. What we want -t^ say here is that such 'a 
situation is strikingly rare, and cons equeV^iy. that possibility (iii) 
is quite improbable'. There, are, of coui^sfi^'^ny common situations -in . 
which wp have adequate^evidence for sometKS^g which can be expressed 
in the/form of a' denial oY a conjunction. For example,^ we might be ' 
fully justified in accepting * ' 

(T8) it's not the case that Jesse botrWshot the marshal 

'through the h.e^t.and talked With him later about 
/ the problem of cmme in the streets. ^ 

without having any idea.which of the relevant conjuncts was false,, since, 
we hold a well-6stablishdd biological theory \/hich entails both (79J and 
(80).;; . ' ^ . ' ^ ' • 

(79)* If Jesse '^shot the marshal through' the heart, then 
-^^^ , •the -marshal is deafL. ^ , ^ • ^ 

'^^'^^ (80) No dead person talks with anyone abou^ anything. 

,But (79) and, (80-) jointly entail 

(81 ) If Jesse 3hot the marshal through the hearty then 
r Jess^ did not talk' with the- marshal later about 

theoproblem of Crime in the streets. . / ^ 

^^And'(8i) trivially^ entails (78). ^ Eimilkrly, we might^have adequate 
evidence e for , ' » ' - - • 

, '(82) it's: flot the case that 'bpth Baljman and Superman are ^ 
' ^ "ill tfee*phone booth, now. ' , 

without having any idea' who is' or isnH in fact in the phone booth, 
s\nce our commonsensical theory 'of ordinary^obje.cts entails (83) from 
•which, we trivially infei* <8U). 1 * ' ' 

"■i:^ J:,^^.^. - (83) Oitly one pe^l^ion can fit into a ^hone booth at a time. 

(8U) If Batm^in isin^the phone booth now, then Superman 
' ' isn't;' and if Superman is in the pl^one booth now, ' 

.then Batman isn't. ^ f ' ' • 

In short, we' can dome' to Know the denial of a conjunction, without 
having adequate evidence against either Conjunct in particular, by virtue 
oV having a well-established theory^ which entails a conditioji^al (,or, 
derivatively, t dis ju^iction.) -which in turn trivially entails the denial 
, of the conjunction. * . ' . . \ 

Is something like the* foregoing operq.tive in the case of [int^JJ 
Let us render ilk^b) i^x conditional form, obtaining - ^ 

^ " ' ' .... * -•^ 

' M85) If Sam is. a Martian, then Irv does not believe on 

'th€L basis of a'dequate evidence' that Sam is a Martian. 
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or , • ^quivalently , ' * 

(86) If Irv believes oh the basis -of adeqxiate evidethce 
that* Sam is a Martian,; then Sam i^ not a Martian, 

Clearly, if (T^b) is true then so are (85) and (86), provided thal^ ' 
their, conditional frames are taken to be strictly truth-fuhctional,v^ 

^Bu"^ since the pixtely truth- functional conditional has only rare and 

'specialized uses in English, ve would never express (7Ub) in either oT 
these ways. For,* in ordinary speech, both and (86) are. interpreted 

.as implying stronger, at least jninimally' noAoliffeical connections between 
their respective antecedents euid ^coniequents. However, the relevant 

-statements, (76a) and (76b) dr its denia^, are not closely related at 
all: they have utterly different fo^. (76a), we have already pbserved, 
is about Sam and his race or nationality, whereas (76b) is about Irv. 
and his epis1;emic position, implying nothing whatever about Sam's 
properties. We l^ave no theory, scientific, philosophical, or common- 
sensical, which connects' these two disparate matters. Consequently, 
waiving any specific evidence we may haVe ctoncerning the truth-values 
of. (76a) or (76b) taken individually, we have no evidence for (85) or 
(86) either;, thus we cannot bq said to have arrived at (7^b) by inferring^ 
it from a background set of , entrenched beliefs via (85) or (86). 
(Contrast the! case of (78)-(8l).. Plainly, the stronger the nomological 
connection expressed by ~a7given conditional; the greater will be the 
likelihood that ihe trtith* of the negated conjunction equivalent to that •* 
ccpditional will be known to us on the' basis of nonspecific evidence 
rather than on the basis of oior knpwledge of the falsity of onfe of the 
conjuncts,'.and vice versa. To see this, con'sider the limiting case of 

.-a strictly nomological connection — an instance of a law of sentential 
logic: . • 



(87) It 's^ not the c'ase that the ^Continuto Hypothesis 

. is both true and false. ^* * 
■ >^ ' ^- ^ , . / ' . ' 
•We would always know (87)' triyially and a priori whether or not- fiuiyone 
esfer ascertained the truth-value of the Continuum" Hypothesis^ .Since 
(85; and (86^1ie at the other end, of the spectnun of nomologicality ,• > 
having for ordinary people no nomological status at ^11, it Ts entirely 
unlikely that euiyone-^ould have .nonspecific evidence^ for (7Ub).) 

Siigilar remarks apply to the disjunctive equivalent of ilkb)^ viz. 

/ , • V * 

(88) Either Sam is not a-Martian or^Irv does not. believe 

on the basib of adequate evidence that Sam is a 
Martian. I ' • • * 

As before, there is no statement of any general background ;bheory of 
ours that entails (88) in the-wy in which (83^)*^entails (82); we would 
in etny normal case come ^bo^know ('88) — and hence ilkb), — only by virtue 
of Sjntepedently knowing the truth-x.alues of^att leaht one of the two 
conditions X76a) ,and (76b), not the "other way around. 

The foregoing reasoning rules* out possibility (iii). - The .only 
remaining option is (ii), the possibility that the speaker who asserts 



ilkh) has adetiuate evidence for the falsity of (76b). Ip terms of 
the Gricean Maxims, this means e^hat we are prone to regard (T^'b) as 
aomething'of an understatement;" since (76b) is logically stiffenger than 
(Ji+b). »But this conclusdon is inevitable, since the only alteVnatives 
are to regard (fiib) as disastrously trivial or else backed by a?i 
, exceedingly rare and. peculiar sort , of evidenc^e. (Notice^ thatve are 
not contradicting our earT.ier claim,-, made in Section 3.1, that\in^ 
ordinary situations the denial pf a •conjunction conversat^onalir implies 
Agnosticism on 'the ''utterer ' s part; the principle ^is correct ^Dut^ , \^ ^ 
defeasible. In -the present context' it is simp3,y overridden by the \ 
asymmetry between (76aO ind (76b) on the ofte.hand, and the probabilistic^ 
presumption against nquspecific evidence ion the other.) 

Lfet us recapitulate our findings; Upon hearing an^utterance 'of 
.(7Ub), un&ccompanied by, special stage-setting, a hearer who fallows the 
line of leas't resistance will arrive at the 'following twofold conclusion: 



(89) a.** The ut'terer of (7i*b) ^believes tl^at Irv does-not 

' justifiably believi Sam to be a Martian, 
b, T.he utterer of dhh) does, not believe that- Sam' 
* " " ^ is not a Marliiari. 

, ■ ' 

(89) is certainly sufficient to expl^iin why we tend to hear {lhl>) as an ^ 
interna negatiop; i.e. as a denial of (76b) alone. But it j,s ho,t yet ^ 

• obvious why-some speakers also hear (7^b) as actively asserting (T6a). 
For (•89b) doss not entail • - ' 

: ' ■ < '\ ' , ' ■ ■ ■ • 

(90) Tlie'utterer of ilhh) believes, that Sam^is a Martian. 

• * ^ ' ' 

. However unlikely, if is surely. possible that the utterer of (T^b). is ^ 
^ agnostic on the (Juestion" of Sam's origins. To secure the inference of- 

(90) , from (89b) we need (91): \ -U 

(91) ' The titterer pf (7^b) has an opinion as to whether 
j * ' • ■ ' Sam d:s a Martian. ^ | 



We submit that it is priWily in contexts wKere the utterer is 



presumed' to have an opinion>£^£ 



^ to the truth-value of the complement 

rthat abnegated 'knowledge-stat^nent willbe heard as actively suggesting 
th^ complerient.<in addition to denying the relevstnt specific condition) 
Such contexts will be nume*ous|: " — 
which the lack of' any opinion 



for there are many matters .concerning 
is higiay unlikely. "^Where there is 
. readdjy* available evidence fotf pr against a proposition— as there is^ 
tor, say, the- proposition that aspirin cures headache s^-then. it sefems 
very unlikely ^that. an intelligent^ adult who has led a normal lif^ 
\could have failed, to form an-opin^on on the matter, or that he would be^ 
• Willing, if pressed, to commit himself. * In addition to considerations 
' of subject matter, there are many <%her contextual factors ,whi,ch might 
^ lead. us to the conclusion that th§* utterer of negative knowle^ge- 
• statement has an opinion about the truth-value of 'the complement. For 
example, the speaker may be an acknowledged expert on matters mentioned 
or described. in the complement, i.e. one who, as a matter of his 
'profession, would be expected to have ah opinion (the utterer of (J^b) 



might be>' well-Jmown exobiologist Or again, (7^b) might be 
uttered with a revelatory stres s* contour , e.g. in tones of surpris,e 
(at John's ignorance of a fact) or .derision (at Jolin's stupidity, in 
overloQking the obvious ) . . 7* 

Moreover, if there is no contextual ^iresilunption of th^-s kind^ it 
is hard to hear the utterer of a negative knowledge-statement as * 
actitely implying the* truth of its cOmprement, unless it happens that 
we aJ.rpady believe that the^ complement is true. If, for example, we 
antecedently believe that Sam i^ a Martian, then even ^though we ' * 
impute no opinion on the. matter to the utterer of (7^b), we will still 
hear (7|+b) as tending to express agreement with our belief. Por**v^ ^ 
have seen that tjie utterer of (7^b) is most likely not disagreeing with 
(7^a) but is . at least allowing, it to stand, perhaps "granting it for 
the sake of argument." And failure to take the of)portunity to dispute 
a belief whose truth-value is crucially relevant to the truth7value of 
what one says is commonly regarded as a sign of tacit consent (althout^h 
ther^^is no real necessity .in so regarding it). On .ther^othe** hand, 
if the audience regards the complement as fsuLse (but imputes no 
opinion to the speaker) they will find th^^ utterance of (ikh) vin3,n- 
teresting and will^nft doubt point out to the utterer that he was wrong 
in not disputing (76a), in consequence of which he said something 
trivial. But they will not hear (7^b) as suggesting the truth of (76a) 
any more than we would normally hQar (71) as suggesting that 1+1=3. 
Of course it is possible that tJie audience not only fails to^imput^ to 
the speaker any opinion on the compleji^ent , but also fails to have any 
opj^nion of its, own on the matter. In ^uch a case the audience woiald- 
nqt* hear any suggestion of the complement's Jbrutti. Thus, if someone 
were 'to say . ^ 



C92) John doesn*t know that Goldbach's'Ognjec'ture- is false. * 

V 

— the tr^th-value of Goldbach's Conjecture being a matter on which we 
-(and iftost other people) -lack any opwtion-t-we would not hear (92) as 
alleging the falsity of the Conjecture but would instead \mderstand it 
as pointing oUt-the fact that John, whatever he may or may not think' 
of .Goldb£\ch's Conjectui'e, certainly <\oesn*t know that it's f^lse. 
The most natural- response to/(9&) under these efrcumstances would be 
"Neither^db we",^or "Rights the Conjecture is up for grabs". 

We ccmclud^ that o\ir ability to generate (89) solelj^ from 'pragmatic 
an(5^ statis-b^ical considerations adequately -accounts for some people's 
tendency to hear (7^b) as claiming that Sam lacks justified belief 
in proposition which is true (or at least allowed to^ stand .unGhalleuged) 
Clearly, our argument can be generalized to cover all sentene^s^df the 
fo2rm '* ' ' * 

(93). X doesnH know that S. . ' ^ \ , .f ^ 

> - ^ /-^^ ^ . " ' 

yielding a pragmatic explanation of why these sentences .are sometimes^' 
taken to "imply!! or suggest the tmth^ of S while -asserting that X laq^s 
justified beiief ijhat S. 12 y : f . 

Before\applying all this to the faatives listed in (67 )j let us 
review the salient points of* our strategy for ease^of future reference. 
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Given a sentence S which is intuitively paraphrasable as a conjunction 
of statements Si and S2 such that Si expresses the' "general" condition 
for S's trut'h And -S2 expresses the "specif j^c" condition for S's truth 
(.in- the senses exemplified above), a combination of theoretical and 

•'Conversat'ional considerations leads to^the conclusion tha-^ qne mo ' ^ 
Vtters the denial of S intends his audience to understand that he • 
believes Sg to be false an^ does not believe Si -.to be false. Further ' 
contextual considerations lead (in man^ if not 'most cases) fo the . 
further conclusion that the.iitterei- believes Sj^ to be true, or is. at 
least willing to set Si's truth be taken for granted^ for argumentative 
purposes.- This* combination of conversational,. theoretical, and 

^contextual*; factors lends support to- interpreting th^ utterance -of 'the 
denial of S W if it were the utterance of- Si and >heT.negation of S2. 
For convenience, let ;lis coiQ the term factiye' im plication for this 
'complex^ragmatic relation between an utterance^of the denial of S 
and 'theXndicated conclusion about Si and S2. Schematically, we could- 

* then say that, where S, Sr, AndS2 are ^ above, ^ ~ S ."factively 

. implies" Si & ~-* S2 . ./ ' ' • ' 

Using this- purely pra^atic 'notion, we can easily account for the , 
behavi9r of the various factive constructions in (6T)- Consider, the 
following examples: . , . ., 

' (91*)-. a. John is aware tYia^Uary is pregnant. 

• ' b. It is. significant, thdt Mary is pregnant. 

c. John is not aware that Mary is- pregnant. 

d. It is 'hot significant that Mary is not .pregnant. 

Let us begin by asking ourselves about the intuitive truth-conditions 
for (9Ua) and (.9^b), in that ofder... . • 

The predicate aware 'appears tp admit of a strong reading, on whict} 
it amounts to knows , and also a weaker; reading, on which tit is 'equivalent 
to something like correctly assumes . Since our, discussiqii of know takes 
care of the formei;, we shall conYine oyr- attention to^the Utter 
understanding,^ on which (9^^) is paraphrasable by ■ . 

. , ^assumes . . 

(95) Mary, is pregiiant, and John believes r that 



aant. 



[takes it 



■ Mary is pr 

Thus paraphrased, (9^a) ent'a^Js both ^( 96a) and (96b) 
- . . (96) 




I 

that Mary is' pr^egnapt . 



# • > 'I 
*and (9Ua) is thus straightforwardly false if either (96a) or (96b) is.' 
i'alse. 1 ' ' ■ . ■ .. . ■ 

• 'The sente'nce (9Ub) is somewhat m^e* complicated, owing to the. 
presence of a suppressed' parameter. -'Intuitively, to be significant? 
is-to -We significant to, or^ for sam^^pn or group of persons., Mor^- 
""over, being significant f o:c^ a person X is a property which^a**aches. ^ 




to an eilvisaged state-of-affaipy^ just in case some consequences which 
,X finds significant would, ^n^e or depending on whether or not the 
envisaged, state-of-af fairs obtained. It .seems , ^theri, i^hat (9iib) can; 
"be paraphrased by * * - • - * 

(97) Ma?y isVpregnant, and some consequenc^ which^ X 

\ ' finds' Wgnificant would ensue or no^' depending 

on Xlrhethe^or not Maiy is pregnant',, ' 

Thus (9l*U) would entaj.r both (96a) ap^ (98) : , I ' * ' 

(98) Some consequence which X finds' significan"^ would 

ens\ie o3?' Aot depending' on whether or, not Mary 
is pregnant. 

The, problem is that (9^c) and (^i*d), the respective denials'of (9ka) 
and (9^b), ought not to entail or.othe3rwlse n§cessitat*e (96a). Yet 
(9^c)*^and (9i*d) do seelii'to "imply" (96a)^ some weaJter sense; people 
sometimes tend to hear uttereinces pf (glic-d") as conveying the. 
information ^eooirded in (99^Qb) respectively: \ * 

([99)^, a. * Mary is pregnant, and it*'s false that .Joh^ 
• ' ; ^ assume^i^ v . ^ 

, A believes > that ^ary is pregnant. ^ 
^taJees ItJ " - ^ .# 

b. Mary is pregnant, and nothings of significance to 
X hipges on whether Mary is pr'e'giJant 

* The explanation of this, fact is simple. In the sense lately * • 
define^, (96a) is the general condition for the truth of both (9^a) 
and (9^by; (96b) is the specTfic condition for the truth bf (9}*a); and * 
. (98) is the specific condition for the truth .of t9^h) . Therefore, lijy 
exactly the same reasoning as was employed in th^ case know , we 
obtain the conclusion that^. (9^c ) factively implies (99a), ^and {9hd) 
factively implies (99b). The considerable amount of ,ef fort spent on 
know thus^ has* an immediate payoff for the analysis of *factiyesixn 
general. -We shall soon, see that the payoff extends beyond ^fMfcives 
" to pther constructions which have been thought to* involve pa|(lfupppsitions 
Finally, it ought to be pointed^ out that €her6 is a sdinple and , 
straightforward way of showing conclusively t-hat none Of the sorts of 
coinBtructions we have considered sd^far in fact gives, rise to semantic 
presuppositions. According to the definition of^^emaniic presupposition, 
a sentence 'S± semantically pfesupposes \ sentence S2 orxiy if the denial/ 
of Si 'ftecessi'lates S2. Let us list ag^§i the denials of^he^ pmncipal % 
sentences we have considered so far: 

*• • " • « 

^ (106) a?r--It's false that Di'ck, Vho is an expert on Austin, 
' ^ # loves the Bonzo Do§ Band. 

b. It's false that], it was John who caught the. thief. 
c» fTohn is riot avare tllat MarJ^* is pregnant. 
• \ d'. Irv doesn't know that Sam is* a Martian'. - ^ ,^ 

w ' e: It isn't significant that Mary is pregnant. 




The imporWit thing to notice is that the rvaVious * "implications" .that . 
these. denials bear are all cancellable (Grice ^L96l:128), as in 

(lOl) a. It's false that Dick^'/who -is^ an expert on ' . ^ / 
Austin,^ loves 1;he -Bonzo Dog Band, because ' , i 
Dick Hhows nothing'* abput. Austin.. CDiulect 
. : B oniyD^ . ' ^ . ^' 'r' ^ 

b. It's false thg^t it wafe Jbhn wh6 cau^t the- thief, 
bjecause no one ^caught her. . " , ' j/ 

c. John is not aware that Mary is pregnant, becaus% 
she -isn^^t . . ' ^ ' ' 

!.d. Ir-v doesnH know that Sam ;Ls a Martf^, .because 
• Sam. isn't one. ^ , % 

It isn^t significant that Mary is pregnant, - ' 
because she isn*-fe. ' ' ' ^\ 

Now necessitation^ a strictly model-th^oretlc not.:^on, do^s not 
4dmit of canceliation.. Therefore, the ^"implications^of (iQOa-ie-);^ 
cancelled by (lOla-e) respectively, are^not necessitated by (lOOa-e). 
By definition, then, ^ no semant;ic presuppositions are involved fn these 
cases.* And ther^^i-ery "^cancellability in context sho\ild J)e endugh to - 
tip us of A that the notions we^ are 'dealing with are .context-bo\ind, 
pragmatic. * . ' . ^ ^ ' . 

3«H. Implicative Verbs _ ^ ^ ' ' ^ - \ , \ « ' , 

Karttxmen U97I'b) alleges' that , -in /addition to f active, verbs, tlfere 
are also presuppOsition-carryi'ng *"impli:^ative verbs". ^ Implicative veVbs 
are a suliclass of verbs ^taking" infinitive ^ct>rap!ementfe,^ and! their » V 
distinguishing feature,* we are told, is that assertive sentences with \ 
implicative main verbs "im{)ly"* an augm^ntfed version of their cojnplemeat ' 
sentences. Kart'tune'n^ claims that tljiis "iraplic^tipn" canjiqt be identified 
^with ordinary entailment, but can only b^ understood via an appeal to 
'presuppositions'. He ^ives the following part^ial li^^^ implicative 
verbs : t ^ • . ' * - ' 

(102 V manage, remem*ber, pother, get, dare>; gare, venture, 

^ condescend,- happen, >ee fit, be cal:*eful,"have' ' 

* . *'^Yie J^^sfortunel . * ^^^^ ^^le -C'^^^' ' r 5 ' • 

* . l^sense J^' ^ \ ' ^ 1 opportunity . 
• ' ^ / ^ *\ A trouble. J 

take it ,upon oneself. * , » 

Of these, verbs, manelge seems tq^be the paradigm, ^ for it receives 'the 
most attention.' Consider the following sentences,: - , \ 

(lO30 a.. John managed to solve the proble^i. * 



b,. John didn^t "manage 'to solve* the problem. 
r ^ * * c. John solved the problem. 

d. ' John didn**t sdl^e-the prt)blem. 

'.We' are told that (io3a') implies (103c), and' tliaf (lA)3b) impiles 
(103d). But "(lOSb'J eppears ta bejjlig negation ;of;Jiq3a)*. ■and.(l03d) 



•that of {I03c); so if- these "implicatioris" were entailments, (l03a) 
•'and (l03c) would be logically equivalent,' Karttunen claiias that in 

fact they ar^' *hot logically equivalent, giving as his reascm*" that 
' manage to solve and solve differ in ineaning.' 

■"Of dourse (l03a) and (l03c) do intuitively "differ in meting", . 

but this is not enough to show that they are not logically equivalent. 

Consider, for example, ^the following sentences: 

(lOU) a. Meno is a^pederast , * » ' 

b. Either Meno is a pederast, or Meno is not •a 
pederas't but ^ has a dog that is both alive 
and not alive. • ^ . ■ 

\(l0Ua) and tlOUb) can be shown to be logically equivalent by simple 
propositional calculation, in spite of -the fact that they unquestionably 
"differ in meaning. And in light of our discussion of nonrestrictive 
.relative clauses, i^he same might well be said for the foll6wing pair: 

^ ' ^ (105) a. John, who smokes cigars, loves wine... 

^ b. John, who loves wine, smqkes cigars'. . 

What we "need is some more accurate account' of the difference in meaning 
.between (l03a) and (l03c) which hds ^ome^ clear relevance to the 
question 0$ their trut^h-conditions and displays their nojiequiveilence. , • 

* Karttunen goffe on to., fill this lacuna wi^Eh an appeal tb semantic 
presupposition. (l03^), we are infoiTned, presupposes something like " 

(^^^) John tried (i.e. expended effort) to solve the problemT 

Thus (106)^ is necessitated by both (l03a) and (l03b).' But* (l03c) (A>es 
not even suggest (IO&) — let alone presuppose it. So (l03a) and (l03c) 
cannot be logically equiveuLent, sitnqe on these assumptions it i,s 
logically possible that (l03cjl should be true but (l03a) be truth- 
/'valufeles^ owing to the falsity of J[l06) . Similarly, (103b) cannot be 
logically equivalent to (l03d); for the truth of (l03d} is consistent 
Vith the. falsity df (106), hence with the truth-valuelessness of (l03b). 
* It appears, then, that impli^cative verbs behave ifi a more complex 
^way than do factives. Implicative verbs, like factives, supposedly * 
generate semantic presuppositions; but, unlike factives, they presuppose 
not the truth of the sentences underlying their verbal complements, .but 
ir\each case the tirtith of some third, qui tfe different sentence. In 
addition, they introduce a noyel kind, of "implication" such that an 
assCTtive sentence with an implicative main verb "implies" (but ^oes 
itet/presuppbse! ) i^s^ complement, an\such that the negation of the * 
former implies (but does not presuppose) tfte negation of the latter » 
"Implication" of this new sort, then, is a mysterioixs and heretofore 
unkpj&wirrtertium quid,' infe^entisLLly reliable, but riot so- strict^ as. 
ne^ssitation. <^ \ v ^ 

Before -^assessinlgeLLl these claims in connection witji (103), let >^ 
us pause to look more closely at the •list.^,Xl02') . 

It is far from clear that the items in (102) are' happily gi^ou 



together. Some of the VeAs in qi\estion are, in our^ speech at least, 
'not "implicative" at 'all. Consider the following exchange: 



,(107) Bully: "Which of you dares to fight me?" 
John: "I dare to fight you!-" 
BiQ-ly (eyeing John^s bulging biceps): 
^Ordinarily, I^^'d clobber you her^ and now^' 
but I hear my mothey calling and have fo go 
home . " V ' ' , ' ^ 



In reporting this exchange, we might appropriately say something like 

(108) John dared to fight the bully, but-t^e fi-ght 
* never took' place, because the bully chickened , 

^ out. . . * 

But, the acceptability of (108) belies the claim that (109) necessitates 
(116). ' , ' 

" " (109) JoHn, dared to fight the Jmlly. 

(110) John fought the bully. ^ ^ ^ 

Similarly, the following twa sentences are, in our speech, virtual ^ 
synonyms: 

' ^ • * ' ' 

(111) a.^ John took it upDh himself^ to make the announcement 
- b. John i^nilaterally decided^.to make, the announcement 

In this sense it iS' possible that a man shbiild Wake it upon himself to 
do something wliich he^-is Suljseciuently preyentedl from doin^. That is, ^ 
the fpilowing sentence sderas perfectly acce|>tabie: 

* * \ ' • ' 

**' (112) John took£j.t upon himself to make the announcement , 
I ' * but dropped d^ad of a heart attack 3ust as he was 

4^ opening his mouth-to speak. - 

Both (109) and (llla) impute st'ateb* of mind Which, in, the normaf course 
of events, ai*e accdmpanied or immediately followed by the indicted 
actions. ^ Bu^ tWe presumption of fulfillment*, if^indeed there is one, 
seems* merely inductive. As a final example, we co^ld cite the. verb 
care. In negative constructions like (113) it Is'difficjilt to^^hear any 
implication of (ill*) since it is so easy to invent counterexamples like 
(115). . ^ 

(113) John didn^t .care to* discuss the matter. ' . 

' ' Cll**) didn^t discuss .tile matter. 

^» «^ (;L15) John didn^t care to discusrs the maitter, but 

Mary forped him to' talk about it. 

Of course jbhere may be di'alects of English in which these verbs are^ 
\iniformly "implicative" in Karttunen's sense. ^In erecting a geineral, 
^ strategy :for handling genuinely implicative verbs, however, it is ^ 
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best to concentrate on unequivocal examples. So let us look at 
^. Karttiinen's strongest case, the verb manage. ' If . the alleged' "behavior 
of - manage can bfe e3g>lained without recourse to presupposition, then 
4the same form of explanatioa, relativized to dialect, .ought to account 
for the weaker members of ^(l02) as well. 

A' preiiminary thing to note about flianage is that^, strictly 
speaking,' the sentence (l03a) does not necessitate (ib6)\' 

(i.03) a. John managed to solve the problem. 

(106) John tried to solve^ the problem. *' ^ 

For a person can manage to do something without trying — inadvertently 
or. accidentally. ^ ^lus neither (II6) nor (II7) necessitate^ or even " ' 
allows that tfie person in question was *atten5)ting to perform the 
indicated a:ction.l3 . . o ' I • 

*-(ll6) While trying to prove Fermat*s Last Tlheorem, Savil * . 
> - • .inadvertently/ffi^jiaged to 'prove Goldbach*s 
Conjecture. 

(117) We had been tryihg Apr months to khock all the 
* * • beqr cans" off tlie^ftLog, but Bottomley managed to 
do it ^by acciden^;3^hile .trying to shiot down a * 
rust-speckled grosbeak. v 



In fact, it is surprisingly difi^icult to say "what is J^jJUtatiyely) 
necessitated by (l03a). Minimally, manage seems to involve a broad 
presumption to the effect that some sort of impediment exists, ^if not - 
for the agent then at least for some other contextually involved person 
or persons. In other words, to say that ^ohn meinagedvto do such-and- 
such is*to represent the action of doing such-and-such as something^ 
which "wasn't entirely easy" — without actually saying, but, leaving it 
to the context to determine, wherein the trouble lie&. Since thi^ 
point JLs crupial to what follbws, we shall belabor it a moment longer. 
If someone were to utter • - ^ ' - 

X118) John managed toTjreathe. 

. \ ''^ ^ ^ ,^ 

x« ' < ^ ^ 

' he would not, appearances'to the contrary^ be committed to saying that 
John 'found it hard tp breathe. The implied impediment is not intrinsi- 

- cally person-specific, .although obvious pragmatic factory can lead 
lis to hear it as such. .This, becomes clear^^when* we consider other 
contexts in which (II8) would be perfectly appi^opriate. 'Suppose that 

/ John,^ having xbeen raised in the Andes, has extraordinary breathing/ ; 
•powers. Suppose further that (II8} is uttered by someone who is a\j'are ''^ 
of this fact and is describing ^a mountain-climbing episode^ in wjiich 
everyone but John was fainting, ^unable to breathe. There is 
stiil the presumption that, \xnder*the circimxstances, breathing wasn't, 
easy; but /now we hear it as attaching not %o John: but to his comp^ib|is. 
With a little more patience, we could. easily -poirit the presumption in 
such a Vay that it' cannot be heard as attaching to ^ anyone in ''particxilar, 
but only to a mysterious "someone". Thus suppose" that* (ll8^^ is ut'te'red 
in a context in "which everyone knows of John's great lung ^tfapacity and 



that the utterance .occvirs as the climax of^ the speaker's, description ^ 
Of Cfohn's single-handed ascend-* of Evereet..- The presumption of 
impediment clearly -"does n©t attach, to John, and the context supplies 
no other specific person- or persons to 'whom it coulA' applj^ The most 
we can say is that "sojneone"/ would fii^d it difficult tb breathe" under 
thosB circumstances. In short what remains constant amid all these i;;: 
shifts of "focus'^ is :the nonspecific.pres^ption of ^cont^.xtual ^S- 
impediment^ the variable f,actor of felt ..application to a specific person 
appears to be something t?hich arises extralinguistically, from the -•- , 
hearer's beliefs , about the context , of utterance. The signifisJance of 
this point will manifest itself Ishortly. ■ -y> " - , ■ 

^^^Everything we have said so far suggests that (103a) genuinely ^ 
necessitates "something aike the deliberately noncommittal sentence 

(119) \ Solving the probi^ wasn't entirely easy. 

But does' (103a) semantically presupposfe (^19)? If it do6s, then' ' .- 
Cl03b)— the denial of- (103a.)— must also necessitate (119).- -Whatever • 
impli<;ative connection exists .between (103B) and ,(119), however, seems 
cancellable in coniJext, hence cannot.be viewed as genuine necessita- 
tion. Fpr'(l20) is acceptable: • , 

• ^ (120) John did^i'^'t manage' to solve the problem— it v&s 
^ , ■ so easy that a trained monkey could solve it. 

bl^ndf&ldedl . 
\ ■ .\ • ^ ■ • 

■ Admittedly, the felt need' for stress in (120) suggests that the 
implication .which it cancel^ls strongly felt in^the first^place. -So 
we must explain how ( 103b) can strongiy suggest (119) withbut 

necessittiting 'it. • - ' , ' • i 4. v 

Before addressing' this problem, let us pa\fte and take quick stock _ 

■ Qf our other intuitibns about ti^ data. Parallel to the feeling that 
. (103a) necessitates ^(119), we find an equally stVong fepling that 

(I03af^also' necessitates (l03cr). Moreover, it seefiis .to us .that the 
Joint truth of (119) and (l03c) is sufficient for the trjith of (103a). 
.In our speech, that is, (l03a) may be closely para^ased by a 
Combination of these two sentences, a^ in (l2l). ■ ^ ' - 

(121) John solved the problem, which, wasn't' an entirely 

easy thing to da,:^ v ^ , - 



-^(I03a),. and (l2l) wbuld appear to have equivalent truth-conditions ^ 
^(121) Obviously entails both (ll9) and (103\), since it derives^ ^. '■ 
aratactically froitL'fheir conjunction. So, at.;\east where 103a) is @, 
concerned, there is no immediate-^ obstacle to viewing (103c) and (119/ 
as simply. being two of ,^ts ordinary, entailments. It is. when we turn 
. to (103b)-, the denial of ( 103a).,-- that we enc ount^ an apparent ■ , ^ 
• obstacle,- viz. explaining. (l03b)'s .f^lt relations \p (ll9)'and (103d),. 
- • The probleuids a familiar one: (l03a*) behaves a conjunction, 

«o'(l03*)), i'ts "apparent' denial, ought .to behave like \negated 
Vohjunctisn, i.e. (l03b) .Should not entail either (ll9\or (l<i3a). y 

rin^h^ {Suggests to the audience that\Doth Wv^) ana 



Yet an utterance of (i03b) Suggests to^the audience tha 
/ 



J 



\ 
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(l03d) are taken^to be true. Given our earlier treatfiient of f^ctives, 
the- sdlutfon to thi^ problem is evi'ddnt-/ ^(ll9) and (l03c) are ---^^^^ 
respectively the gene;;al and specific conditions for the truth of 
(l03a), for (l03c) directly concerngp John, while (ll9>was shpwfi to 
lack specificity regarding any particular perspn. If (l03c) is false, 
.then (l03a) is false; but If (ll9) is false then not' only (lOSa) but 
any sentence of that form — i.e. any result of replacing John by 
^ another singular term— will also be false. • Th^j^gfore, by exactly the 

* same reasoning as was applied to f^ctives, it follows that (lOSb), 
the denial of (l03a) , • factively implies the cpnjunction of (ll9) with* 

o (I03d). ' . • '^^ ' 

We^note in passing that our solution prov^es for an interpreta- 

* t ion that captilres the germ of truth in KarttuneK^s remark that (l03b) 
'in5)lies" (l03d) and that this mysterious' implicatJtjtofa (supposedly 
neither an entailment > or a i^r^supposition) is supported b^ (l03b)*s 
allegedly presupposing (l06). 'Since we have seenothat (l06) ought to 
be replaced by jll9), we could reformulate Karttunen*^ claim by saying 
that; (l03b) implies (l03d) in Virtue, oft its connection with (ll9^. In 
tRe terminology we have a'dopted, this cl§im can be interpreted as 
simply encapsulating, the process of reasoning wh^ch was u^ed earlier ^ 
to explain why negated^ f actives are he^ard as negations of^'Specific 
necessary conditions. The speaker's evidence for (l03b) cannpt, on 
pain of gross triviality, bear on -fche^ falsity of "^lie general condition 

^ ^(ll9'); and since ^possession of the requisite sort of neutral, ♦no^i- 
^ specific evidence is highly improbable, .we conclude that the spe^i^r's 
evidence, bears on the falsity of (l03c), hence on the trut^' of (lQ3d)^. 
Roughly: since (ll9) has^ a conversationally privileged 'pasitidn, -the*;; 
negations-Slides past jLt and fls heard as attaching to (l03c), yielding""^ 
an assertion of (l03d). It is in this sense that (l03b) implies Clb3dr 
"in Virtue of" its connection with (ll9). ^' 

So far we have shown that all of the felt implications of- (l03a) ' 

' and^(l03b) can be . st2:aightf orwardly explained in terms of entailments 
and f active implications", and* hence' that there^is no resildual datum, 
^rrequij:*ing the acceptance of nonstandard semantic apparatus. Sifnce 
this isi^all that were "strictly concerned to show, we eould stop 
here'i 'But it would obviously be desirable to have at least a rough 
account of why people *s int}l^ta3hs^regarding implicative irferbs like 
manage , exemj^l'i^ied in'^terttvuien's c!b«p.msi .are- in such a sOrry sta'te,' 
Consider the sentence 

tr (122) John didn't manage' to solve the problem, but he 
^ solved it." ♦ " ' - - 

Given our, results so far, (l22X is not a contradiction, (it is at 
^ best only what might be called a "factive contradiction", i.e. a 
sentence which facUtvely implies^ something (here, that John, didn't 
solve tfie problem )~ which is incompatible with what is asserted (here, 
that John d4d solve the problem). Such sentences, resulting from the 
explidit cancellation' of a factive inQ)licatron^ are entirely acceptable 
when put. into* context . ) '^Similar oJ)serva;bions hold of Karttunen's » 
pther "implicative" verbs^ as well; contrary to what is implied'^y 
his text, e.g. (l23) and (12U), hdwever' contrived they may be; are ' ' 
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gnffely not contradictions either. , ' , 

'^2'3) John di^n^t remember to lock his door; havj^ng 
forgotten to, ke locked it inadvertently by 
getting his eyebrow caught on the bolt. • 
(I2U) John didn't see fit to remain silent; Marsha 
sat on him and sfuffed^a large gag into his 
mouth. ^ . ' 

i 

t 

Just possibly Karttvinen wants to insist that, he simply cannot' 
accept (122), (123), or ll2k) xuider any circumstances, no matter how 
contexts are filled in. Perhaps in Karttunfin's speech, (l03b) does 
necessitate (I03d), 'and (l22) etc. are simply contradictions, despite 
appearances. But this can be so only if (l03b) is something other 
than the actual denidl of (l03a) for Karttunen or a speaker of his 
persuasion. Without becoming .entangled in controversial syntactic^ 
hy^xjtheses, we^c^an give at least a partial account of this phenomenon 
in terms of o<(ar- paraphrase (l2l). 

•I'f (103a) is paraphrased' b y - .( -lg3rjL then the natural paraphrase. 

for' (103b) is • . ^ 

(125) It iff 'not the .case that John solved the problem, 

which wasn't an entirely easy thing -to do. 

'What is suggestive about (125) has already been noted in our discussion 
of nonrestrictive relative clauses viz . in Dialeet A of English, (125 ; 
is umambiguously an internal negation- derivi^ng from . ^ 

(126) - (John solved the problem) 15: (Solving the- problem 

wasn't easy). 

whereas in Dialect B (l25) is syntactically ambiguous as between (126) 
and (127). ^ . • , ■ \ - 

», (127) - (John solved the problem & s olviiig the problem , 

• . wasn't easy). . - , , 



If (103a) "and (121) share equivalent underlying .structures, then 
presumably so do (l03b) ^nd (125.). But in Dialect A (125) derives 
from a structure which entails both (l03d) and (119). Consequently, 
in Dialect A (l03b) would genuinely entail (l03d) and (119) rather 
than merely factively implying thpm, 'and (122) vould be a. logical 

' contradiction^ In Dialect B, however, .(l03b) would' share the ambiguity 
of (125), having one reading equivalent to (126)- and a distinct reading 
equivalent to (127). Ift Dialect B, ^%he ambiguity tends to be resolved 
in favor of the logically stronger, reading. on familiar grounds of 
conversational implicature; and (122) is felfto be "almost a contra- 
>diction" on the ground that (l03b), though ambiguous, is of a form_ 
Vhoge instances are much more commonly construed as internal negations. 
Thus, at le&st some of the dknfusion about .manage can be laid to 

• the fact that Dialects A and.B dilflfer-in their syntactic treatment of 



the intuitiye paraphrases of (l03a) and (lOSb). Karttunen, we might 
say, speaks on iehalf .of Dialec't A, whereas we have spoken on behalf, 
of Dialect B. ' But it is important to point out tTiat this possible 
difference between dialects does not jeopardize our earlier results^ 
which were obtained by treating (10 jb) as the denial (i.e. ihe external 
rather than internal negation) of (lOSa). For if*(l03b) is unambiguously 
an internal negation, who!§e underlying structure is equivalent to (126),. 
then there are no puzzling data to be accounted for at, alij.:' (l03b) 
would simpiy entail (l03d) and (1I9). There could be no question of 
gemantic presupposition in this instance, sinpe (l03b), although It 
necessitates (indeed, entails) the s^entepce (l03d), is not the denial 
of (103a). (l03b)'s behavior would-be totally irrelevemt. It is 
only by allowing (l03b) a regiding equivalent to (127) that one can 

enerate axi^ "felt problem" for whose solution an appeal to semantic ' . 
presuppositions and quasi-logical "implications" might even conceivably 
be Relevant, viz. the "felt problem'' of how (l03b) could in some sense 
implr^oth (I03d) arid (II9) withc%it actually entailing. them. And, as* 
we have seen, this problem is solved "Completely by recognition of the 
relevant factive implications. Our final tionclusion, then, can be 
accounted for in purely pragmatic terms and without the invocation 
of an unprecedented and ill-behaved implicative relation. 

3.5. -Count erf actives 

. Factive verbs have negative twins, Viz. "counterf active" verb^* 
like preteild , imagine , make believe ,., etc* 'Not sTirprisingly , it has 
been contended that sentences of the form ** 

(128) X is pretending that S. ' 

it T' 

semantically presuppose the falsity of the sentential, complem^t S 
('Lakoff 1972, Langenfloen and Savin 1971). It has also been suggested > 
(by Lakoff) that 'stress can effect ja reversal of 'presupposition, i.e. 
that (129) normally necessitates the falsity of but that (130) 
necessitates the truth of S. ■ • - ' 

(129) 'X i^ not preten"ding"sJdt-^.V -I • 

(130) ' X is not pretending that S. '(^ . ' * ' 

All of these (jlaitns seem to us to be clearly false. Consider 
the followj^ng expanded instances of (128)-(130)< 

(131) a,- Susie is pretending that she 'is an orpfian — 

little does she know that her vacationing 
parents were Jtilled last weekl 
b. Mary is nbt pretending'Mrfiat' she loves John! — 
S / ' • ' 'Whatever gave Vou that idea? She's just. 

being coquettish, "Ijut everybody, knows she 
• really loves him'. ^ ' ^ , . . ^ ^ \ 

^ * c. Mary is not pretending that there is a spider 

on her hand, siie's hallucinating, poor thing. 



(I31et-c) show that the alleged necessitatiqns are all , cancellable in - 
context, hence -that they are^not instances of necessitation at ..all. 

The correct acco\ant of the "implication" carried by sentences 
o-f the form (128) is not semantic but pragmatic. In this case it' 
seems to depend heavily on the particular sentences we substitute 
for.'S in (128). i" Some imstan'ces of (128), such as the one in (131a), 
produce easily cancellable implications; others are harder to handle. 
Let Vid talje a particularly strong case, adduced by Lakoff (1972): 

(I32r I^v is pretending that he is in pain, 
*It is difficult not to hear (132) as neces^^tatang 

(133) Irv i^ not in pain. * 
And* accordingly the sentence ' •■ 

(iSlt) Irv is-pretending that he is in pain, and he is 
in pain. 

so\iAd-s very odd, perhaps even "contradictory" in some sense. 

\on reflection, it ' seems' that the reason speakers boggle at 
sentd^ces like (13^) lies in the fact that virtually all of us hold \ 
certain commonsensical- theories about huinan psychology which are 
logic4lly at odds with (l3it). One aspect of our share| theory is 
,lfet all forms of fantasizing that something is the cafe psychologi- 
ally preclude simultaneous belief, on the , part of the subject, that 
,he fantasized state-(^r-af fairs really obtains. (Some theorists might 

aim that this principle is a, "conceptual truth"f or eyen that it 
«x^resses an enjbailment 6f {128}, not merely something which follows 
trom the conjunction o'f (128) with a contingent theory; it imkes no. ■ 
essential difference to- what follows whether we say'that (12S; . , 
theoretically implies 

(135) X doek not believe that S. , 

or whetlftr instead w6 say that (128) -analytically implies (135). At 
any rate.; it appears' t^iat one of these two alternatives must be the 
correct one.) A second, and more clearj.y contingent,- principle of 
our commoiisens-e psychology is that pains are ineluctably conscious ^ ' 
phenomena, that pain-states are* "?elf-intiaating". These two princip;L 
of belief-exclusion and self-intimation, serve to rule out acceptance 
of (I3lt) in the- following way. {I3k) entails (132)', and (13?) 
^theoretically implies (136) by' the'° principle of belief-exclusion. 

' . ■ ' ' ■ ' .* ~ 

(136) .Irv doesn't believe he's in paip. ■ ■ ^ 

' ' -. ' « . ' ., 

But (13U) aXao entails (137), and (l3T), by the .principle of self-^ * 
Intimatidn, theor^^ticsLLly implies (138). ^ . " 

' . ' ^ / . . • . 

; (13J) Irv, is in pain. ^ * ^ 

' • (138) Irv believes that he* is in pain. . " * 
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(i3$) and (138), however, fire niutuaaiy contradictory. Thus {l3k) is 
rejected as a. theoretical contradiction, i.e. something which cannot 
be true our homely psychological theories *are cWrect . 'Notice 
that '(1327 theoretically implie^j(a33) in virtue o| the same K 
principles. For suppos'e that (;Lj2);were true and (133) werje false, 
i.e. that (132) and (137) were both true. We jiist^ sa,w/ how&vef , that 
(132) theoretically implies ( 136) ,« and (137) theoretixally^plies 

(138) . . But (13b) and (138)' are join-^ly at^^urd: therefore (133) must- 
given the truth of our theory — be ,true when -'(132) is,- i.e.\ (132) 
theoretically implies (133). * 

What, about th^denial of (l32)f s The sentence 

(13^) Irv\is not prete^nding that he^s in pain. 

theoretically implies neither (133) nor (137). (if it implied either, 
we should have the* absurd result, \)y contraposition, that (133) 
.theoretically i'mpl^s (132)^ or , that' (137) theoretically implies 
(132)1.) • This observation is hot surprising, since although (l32) 
' strongly suggests (133), (139)— in our speech at least— carries no 
strong presumption \n favor of either (133) or (137). Only ^hen 

(139) is given special stress, as in , . / 

(l40)^ Irv\s not pretending that he is in pain. 

is there a strongly 'f^lt bias in favor of (137). But the source of 
the bias is easy to locate. The heavy ^stress in (l^O) conveys the 
stoong impression that the uttLeref thinks there is something in the - 
very nature of pretending which make^ (132) false, i.e. some powerful 
psychological "reasofi why pretense is ruled out. ' And in terms *of our 
•commonsense ps^^l^Xogy, the obvious res^son is that Irv is in pain, 
which would ^heoertically eliminate the possibility of pretense (or * 
pe.rhaps the reason mi^h% be that Jrv believes himself to be in pain, 
which is still enough to rule out .pretense and which would ordinarily 
be enough to make us- say that Irv is in pain, since it is theoretically 
xxnlikely that he woAild have this belief without actually being ^ in. - 
Pain)^ Other altTernatives , such.,as* that Irv is rehearsing /o.r -a play 
'in 'which he has the* role of a person suffering from great pain, te*nd 
to be ^discdunted l?ecause we ha:ve no very strong theoretical r-easons^ 
for supposing that^these altern^^tives are really "intrinsically" 
, incompatible with pretense (e.g.^rv might be a "method" actor of* . 
some- sbrt ),'. *. . f^^ . . ^ < 

The cancellability of the felt implications' of count erfact Ives 
like pretend proves that these implicaP'ijons cannot be genUine semantic 
presupposition^.. An*d the^^ease with which they can be accounted for 
in terms of background .beiief-s suggests t^at the presupposition 
enthusiast has fallen prey to.aK occupational hazard of armchair - 
semantieists, viz; conflating a matter of utterance-^feaning with th^ 
utterer *s^ accompanying beliefs . 

3.6. .Orders and Questions . / ' 

. All the alleged cases of semantic presupposition, that we have 
considered so far have concerned declarative sentences, since* semantic 




'presupposition is typically defined in terms of necessary conditions 
for a« sentence's .having a- truth-value , and only declaratives admit - . 

*of truth-valuation. J:et^ome theorists have felt that interrogatives. . 
and imperatives stand to certain declaratives ip relations which 
are at least ^importantly analogous to semantic presupposition as ' - 
ordinarily understood'. Consider, for example, the following pairs 
of sentences^: _ , • ^ a 

• (lUl) a. Why 'is lihe Moon made of green cheese? 

■ . b. , .The ^ooB is made of green cheese. 

(IU2) a. Shut th3 doarl , . ' „ . 

. _ -b. The door is not already shut. 

It has been claimed that sentiences like°(lUla) and (ll»2a) in some 
sense "presuppose" sentences like (lUlb) and (lU2b) respectively 

t(Kiparsky and .Kiparsky 1970, Fillmore 1971 )<• ' , . 

If we are to assess, these claims about (lUl) and (1U2), we must 
have at least a rough -definition of the ingredient notion of ' "pre- 

" supposition". The following seems to be approximately what the 
prfe'supposition theorist has in mind. Interrogatives and imperatives, 
though -not truth-valued, have semantic characteristics which are 
analogous to the possession of truth-values. Thus interrogatives 
like (lUla)~i'.e. WH-queslrions— typically admit-of correct or incorrect 
answers; and imperatives typically admit of being obeyed or ^disobeyed. 
So we might spealt of interrogatives as being "answer-valued^ and 
imperatives as being "obedience-valued". -Such a procedure would make ' 
possible the following. definition: ■ 

... (IU3) An interrogative/imperative S^ semantically 

m presupposes a declaraMve S2 iff Si is answer-/ 

obedience-valued only if S2 is true. ' 

Consequently, the falsity of (lUlb) entails that (lUla) cannot be 
ansiJered either correctly or incorrectly; and any situation in which 
■(lU2b) is false is a situa€ion in whieh (lU2a) cannot be either obeyed 
or disobeyed. So' construed, the presupposition claim regarding [Ihl) 
and (IU2) sounds fairly plai^gible; let us now see whether it is true. 

Genuinely* semantic presuppositions, we have repeatedly stressed, 
are npncancellable. So ouir first move will be to show that the - 
presuppositions allegedly involved in (lUU and (lU2) can becancelled. 
Having thus established that -the relations are not semantic in 
'character, we shall offer an accouhiLjof them- i-h purely pragmatic terms. 

Consider firsHi (lUla^ Logically .speaking, the crucial feature 
of (lUla) is that,- like all /'Why"-questions, it is a complex question . 
' on 9. par with the notorious 

ilkk) Hav^ you stopped beating your wife? . 

' • • . * 

There is a" similar temptation to say that (lUU) "cannot answered" 
when a eertain condition -fEtlls , viz. when^l;h6 addressee fails ever 
. to have beaten his wife. But this is simply wrong. A complex question 
. like llhk) can straightforwardly be answered in the negative by 

\ 



either (ll+5a) oi^(l>5b): \ 

' (li+5) a. No, I haven't stopped — I'm still doping it: 
' b. No, 3> haven '-^ ystoppeH— f or I, never startedl 

(ll*5a) is thgi .answer appropriate for a wife-beater, and (li+5b) for 
one who does not beat his wife. The only problem with a simple "No" 
ainswer on the part of a rfpn-wife-beat^r i& that, thpjiigh absolutely 
correct*, it leaves open the^ question of the speaker's reason for 
giving it. Now (li*la) might receive either' of two answers, viz. 
(ll*6a) or dl*gb): 

^ (1^6) - a. The Moon is made of green ♦cheese because.*. 

r It isn't'. ' - ' - 1^ . 

^(^The Moon is not m^de of green .clieese.J 

Since (li*lb) is talse, no answer like (lii6a) will count as 9. "correct" 

^er. Fbr (li*6a) offers an explanation, but an explanation with a 
IJ^^s^^^nclusion ntist be either logically defective or contain 'a ^ 
false pi^nlise. YeV it would be rash to conclude from this fact that 
(ll*la) doKs not admit of ^y correct ansyer. For (li;6b), we submit, 
is the correct- answar to (ll*la). Of"*course» (i^iSb) does not ha-ve the 
superficial Vorm of an explanation*, , exemplified by (li»6a); but this • 
is to be expe^ed. vJust as one can 'reply to an accusation^ by ^repjadia- 
ting it, so tpo'^'Sne pan answer a complex Question like (li;iu)^ by simply 
repudis^ting the ques'tion itself. Arguments to the contrary seem to 
rest on an equivpcal use of answer . For it seems we^^have bo*tlf, a 
superficial and a semantic notion of "emswer": we can think of an . 
sinswer^to a question as being a declarative sentience standing to tire ^ 
question in the appropriate surface-graanmatical relation (as «(li;6a) 
st€tnds to (li*la)), or we c6Ln think of an answer as being a sentence* 
which (regardless of its supeT)ficial shape) is semantically appropriate 
.„tVlthe questi on , ir^ p that what it asserts spec ifieg on e member o f 1:he 
. relevant^ exclusive and exbaiistiye ;^et *of 'possibl'e states of affairs, 
even though the state of, affairs, sq^ specif ied*ds not' itself queried 
by the speaker as part of his or h^r speech act-. (^That possible state 
of affairs in which the moon is made of .green cheese because S^, thal^ 
k in whicji the jnoon is made of ♦green chee§e because and that in 

^which the moon is not made of green, ^he'ese are all the alternative 
possibilities that there are. We assume here that* the normal, function 
.of a question is to solicit a preference for one n;ember of some 
partition on logical * space . ) To say just this is only to offer a 
slogan, of course; extended discussion of semantical .issues wotild,be 
required in order to mak^this notion of semantic appropriateness 
precise and to give it convincing motivation, as well as careful exam- 
ination of the illocutionary structure underlying Why^ -questions and its 
relation to their semantic ^content- But, once the two notion^ of /« 
^'ainswer" are distinguished, it is fairly plain that something like 
the latter notion is the only relevant one. (lii6b) is an answer to 
(li*la) because it accomplishes the desired .specification of one of 
the relevant states of affairs; it is a correct answer because it is 
true. And it should be noted that atiy ordinary speaker would accept ^ 
-(li*6b), as a perfectly appropriate and felicitous answer to (l^ila). 



"(It may "be true that (lUla)^ itself is- infelicitous in some way when ' ' 
(rHll^^is false; certainly a speaker who uttered^ (iHla^) knowing that 
(llllb) is false would "be guilty of raising a^pointless question. 
But these facts' (we shall argue more fully in Section k "below) are 
irrelevant to (llila)'S semantic status in such a situation.) Since 
the falsity of {iklb) does not preclude the possi'bility of answering 
(lUla), (lUlay does not semantically pf-esuppose {iklb) in the serjse 
demanded "by (1^3). • • • - ^ 

'Turning to (lii|a), we immediatelx notice that it admits of two 
nonequivalent paraphrases^ viz.^-^ (lU.Ta) and (lUTb): 

{ikjj a. Cause the' door to shut I 

, "b. Cause the door to "become shut!- 

(lU7a) has nothing to do with whether or 'not the*do6r is already "shut ; 
if the door happens to "be shut* already , one could o^bey (l^Ta) "by 
opening the door and then shutting it. Suppose, for example, that^ 
John IS the sound-effects man at. a radio station. . Among his equipment 
is a portable-' door for making slamming noises, He kee.ps this door 
shut at .all times when it is not in use, for, when open, it tends to 

.get in his way and might slaii shut at the wi^ng moment* owing to a 
draft in the studio. At the appropriate point in the script, the 
director holds up a card on which/(lU2a) is written; 'John obeys this 
direction by quietly opening his^portable door and then noisily 
slamming it shut. Clearljr, it iVthe paraphrase -(lU?^) which seems 
to have some essential cbnnectipnXith the , truth of (l42b). So let 
us- confine our attention to (lUTb). / . . 

Why cannot (l^Tb) be ^teyei-^or, fdc-^at matter^ disobeyed — ^ 
if the door' is already shut? The reason seemS*,olear enough: aS a 
platter, of logic, nothing can become tl^e^ case'iMlessy for some^ 
immediately prior stretchy of time", it was not thei^ case-. But if the 

*door is already shut, then it is too late to rectify matters,-!-:? So 
(lli2a) is like 

(lli8) Stop Wori^jfi War III ' ^ ' 

in coining too late to be, obeyed. -But are matters resLLly^ so trans- 
parent? We thinlc not. To see why, let us indulge in a bit of science 
fiction. Suppose that John possesses a timermaehine. At time t, John 
IS given the order (ll+2a) . John alrea<iy knew that the door was closed 
so he time-travels back td a moment .prior to t, opens the door, and 
time-travels forward to the moment ^immediately following t_, whereupon 
he proceeds to shut the door. What John was asked to do at t was to 
gause the door to become shut (if not right away, then at least in 
the near future). .But, as a result of. his time-trip, the door has 
been open, for a stretch of time up to and including t, so it is no 
longer impossible that the dcror should "become" shut. i 

•One\s immediate react io^. to such a story is to say* that John 
^'caused" the process hf "becoming only because he could alter the past 
but that filtering the past is impossible. But what sense of impos^bl 
is involved here? No doubt the laws of nq.t\i^, as .currently under^ 
stood, rule* out *time-travel.* But physical impossibility does not 
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entaiL logical impossibility. To oiir knowledge, timertravel has never, 
.bee^ shown to b-e -a (logically ) self-contradictory notion. Yet if it* 
^is 'granted that it is at least' logically possible to alter the past, 
thus , creating a new future , then it seems one must also grant that it 
is at least logically j)Ossible that di+2a)~paraphrased by (li+Jb)— 
could be 'Obeyed even thqugh (lli2b) .is f-alse at the. time that (li*2a.) ^ 
is uttered. And, this bare possibility is enough to show that (ll^2a) 
^oes not semantically presuppose (ll*2b).. On the cpntraiy, %t would be 
more accurate to' say that the- falsity of (iteb) at thfe time (li*2a) 
is uttered makes it physiaally impossible to obey (li*2a) — a fact which, 
whatever its intrinsic- interest , has no bearing on semantics.^ 

The point of asking a "Why"-question is*^o get dn explanation. 
If one ^'antecedently believes that there is no fact to b§ explained, 
then one can rationally expect only two kinds of responses: an \mso\md 
argument from a deluded hearer,- or a flat repudiation of the question ^ 
from an enlightened hearer. Under these circumstanced, asking {li*la) 
when one takes (llilb) to be false would be an exercise in futility. 
Similarly, the pointy of ordering or requesting someone to do something 
^ (normally) to get that person to do the thing in question. 'If one 
antecedently believfes that the action is in any s^nse impossi^ble for 
the agent,- then — unless one has some rather bizarre^ purpose in mind — 
there is no reason to waste effort in issuing an order or request. 
Using a notion defined much earlier, ire could summarize all of this by 
saying that (ll*la) and (lH2a) act-imply (ll*lb) and (li;2b) respectively, 
i.e. the latter are "felicity conditions on" tjie speech acts normally 
associated with' the former. ^ * ^"^ 

There is an unfortunate tendency on,, the part of some theorists to 
a.s&ume, tacitly ox explicitly, that . sentences ,whi<ih ej^press felicity 
conditions on a ^iven speech act must/fiave some intrinsic semantic 
connection with the Sentences typically used to perform that act. And 
writers on speech acts (e.g. Searle 19^9^ have reinforced this tendency". 

using the word presupposition as a- catch-all .designation both for 
c^^ain relations between sentences and for various pragmatic relations 
between a speaker, a sentence, and an attempted speech act. The 
underlying confusion is one between sentencertjneaning and speaker- , 
meaning. It is probably true that a speaker yiio. utters a sentence^ S ^ 
in the attempted performance"" of a speech act A "gi-^s us to unde^s,1?iuid" 
that certain 'felicity conditions for A are satisfied. But it does not 
follow that the sentences which formulate those conditions thereby in 
any sense convey part of the' meaning^ of the sentence a Thus, for 
example, the sentence 

(lii9) John will be killed. . . 

might be u^ed to malje a promise, to give^^assur^ce, to i^kke a prediction, 
to give a* warning, and so on. Each of the /ollpw^ng sentences .expresses 
a felicity condition for one of these 'uses of (lii9)': 



(150) a. THS* speaker intends to kill John or tb. have 
him killed, v (Promise) 
b. The speaker thinks that the hearer doesn't 
• ^ want to see John killed. (Warning) 



c. The speaker Hg^s good reason to believe that ~ 
John will be killed. (Predict?.Qn) e 

Each of (I50a-c) is something which we^ might infer, from an utterance • 
Of ■ (1^9) in a certain context^, i . e . each is - something w% might infer » 
from*tte fact that that toan (about Whom we believe such-anArSuch) uttered 
(l>9) in those surroundings (aiput 'which "we have certain other beliefs )^.' 
But none^of ('150a-c) is something we ^ould Infer from the sentence jlU9) 
in isolation. This becomes evident when we consider t'hat felic-ity condi- 
tions for different speech act^ may be incompat^ible. For in addition 
to (l50a-c) we have - ^ 

♦ « 

(151) The speaker thinks the/ hearer does want to see 

■John killed; tPromise') .• " ' . . 

If any of (150) or (l5l) is a Consequence ^'of (llt'9) taken in isolation, 
then thepe^is no reason why they should not all l>e consequences of 
(ilt9)_Zfor they-are surely all on a par as falicity conditions for various 
uses ot, {ihg): But then we should have the' absurd resullOhat both , 
(150b) and (l-5l) are consequences of (llt9). (Surely there is nothing in 
the literal meaning of the sentence (11*9) which in 3ny way s*pports the 
conclusion that- anyone who uttered (11*9)- would. h^ve 'Contradictory beliefs.) 
In practice, of course, no one would draw auch a silly conclusion, pre-. ;• 
cisely because one. would think of (lit9) as uttered in a context where only 
•one speecl^sict was at issue, fiut-this is just to concede our( print: (IU9) 
act-impli# one or another of (l50a-c) or (151) relative .to a given • 
assumption about what the' actual' or -hypothetical utterer is tinrinS to 
accomplish; and act-implication is a concept of pragmatics, no\^^emantics 

3. -J. Existential Presuppositions' 

' .Even if it- is a<Mitted that all the- foregoing sorts of presup- . • . ■ 
posirtibnifhave been discredited, ii might still be thought that there is 
one Kind of presupRoiition' whi'ih is beyond reproach, viz.. the existentiap^;;^ 

.preSuppo^tion allegedly carried by, sentences containing singular terms 

-Jnbmea, Jtmons-tff-atl-vre pftinougs^ and definite descriptions).^^ S**^^^ * 
14.11 be.'gaid,akny declarative sentence containing an "empty -jfl.e. non- 
deno'-^W) sln^a/term iii an ostensibly referential position is truth- 

.valuei^,;°caftnbt be 'used to lil'^e a .statement, etc. Here we seem to have 
a genuiM'-feem&ntic prisupi)69itl(5j:^the e:jistenqe of referents for the 

appropriate te^is appears td iie' a i^efiessary condition for a declarative 
sentence to^'Wlv ai.tr.uth '-V-dTue." (And er-ference failures , in nondeclarative 
sentences wilX\hav€[ co^espondlrig consequences anept their semantic 
analogues of .triith-value. ) '.;..:*., v " ?* 

Let us begih\jjr examination of.^ thf% claim by turning to the most 
venerable (and hacknfeyed) example in ..the literature: ^ ■. 

' " ^^5^^ present ^^-.^P^c^^^^^s bald, 
As is^ well'lcnown, (152) necessitates 

' (153) There ;is a pr^ent .King" of France, 
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and .it has widely been held that (152)' presuppp^ges (rather than 
entails) (-153), oh the pounds that m 

* . o 

(15^) The present King of France ^not^bald. 
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also eeems to necessitate* (153). But 'the situation here is similar • 
to those involving Aonr^strictive relative clauses and cleft construe-- 
tions (cases ^.jr-arid 3.2 above), in th^t we need to d i st inguish dexter nal 
from internal negation in order to detem^ne! whether (>5l*X'bbth^ is/ 
^the denial of (152) and does indeed necessitate (153), both o! which 
"^conditions must be met if the "presupposition? theorist is to.make - 
good his . claim. . • ' ^ 4^ 

^ if* (15^*) is the de^nial of (152), then (15^*) is equimLent to •. 

' " (155) It's not the case that the present King- of ^' 
France 'is bald. ^ 

But, (155) obviously fails to ^necessitate (153), since (l5&) is consistent: 

\ |. - 

(156) It'* not the case that the present King of .Frances * 
» is bald, because there isn'tjpanjr present* King of 
France. * . ^ ' ^ 

And therefore (15^) does not necessitate (I53) either.. (Very likely 
(15^)' is not equivalent to (l55'), "but. rat^he^ to the interna;! negatipn- 
of (152); but in that ease it does '.not express (152) 's denial*. . As in 
cases 3^1 and '3.2, we need ^take n6 stand on* which logical form fomis 
U5^) does in^fact express*. ) ^152)7therefOre does, not. semanti^ally 
presuppose {l53); arjd since (as is agreed on all sidee) it does 
necessitate -'(153), it presumably entails it. Of' c6ur s^, this . ^ - ^^ 
^conalusion commits us to saying that '(l52j*is fals'e-when (153) is^ 
t false, as Russell originally , contended* : ^ ' * 

'.^ ; ,We shall deal in Section k below with a well-kribwn' objection raised^ 
by St raws on X 1950) against Russell 's claim; we shdll argue that the 
object iqn is reV'ealifTgg^ defective. In the meantime,' we ought to take * 
account' of a- little-remarked fac1;, recjsritly pointed out by Atlas. (1975): 
that, to most speakers, even^the explicitly external negation (155). 
0 si^ggests ,(153); , ^ ; . • ' p 

. The ' correct explanation, wej^elieve^ is of k relatively familiar 
sort'. As in some, of ou^r previpUs" cases^ negation, (155)' can be . ^ 
* .verified by .(at least )\ two disjiinct and exhaustive sorts of situation: ^ 
;^hfere being a .present King of IVance who Is ^'non-b^fi^d, and^ there simply^ ' 
. being no (unique) present King^Of Frebice. The' utterer of .(I55 ) Tnight.!";^ : 
. have either' of^ these possible (kltuatiqns as* his or^ her grounds, (it 
'y course possible for the /speaker to have, nonspecific evidence ♦ 

for Just th^'Ultra-cau^tio^ . / - * ^-y' . 



'(157) Either there-s^is no present ICirrg of "Frances or 

there is 91^ who is nowv-bal^. <^ , ^ ^ 

But, as in the case of, negated knowledge-^enterj^es, ^is untisual to' 
expect tSuch a situation, ^i^e . ' on^Vin whij^tl c^ur set/bf-^well-supportea 
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background theories entails (157) or the equivalent. 

' * (158) If there is no present King of France who is* 
- non-bald, there is no present King of France. 



but does not entail the truth' of either of (157 )'s disjuncts. So the 
possibility of the ^eaker's having such nonspecific evidence is 
statistically; less nkeO^ than either of the other tVo pptions.") . 
Thus, probably either "the .speaker acbepts (159) or the speaker 
accepts tl60). " ~ ' . 

(159)" There is a present King of Franc6 who is nori^bald. 
* . (l60) There is no present King of France. ^ _ ' 

■ * A familiar^^^ksyiranfetry distinguishes these two alternatives.. I{i 
either xcase, the .speaker's uUerance of (-155) must be regarded as an 
understatement, since on either hypothesis the speakei; would be in a 
position to be more specific about his qr her grounds. But the degree 
of understatement differs widely; for (l59) arid (l60)^are respectively 
the denials of ^ ' ~ 

.(l6l) If anything is a present King of Fran9e, then* 
that thing is bald. 

. ■ . * 

and (153), which can be seen to be something very like respectively 
specific and general conditions for the truth of (152). - . - 

(l6l) and- (15?) are not literally specific and- general conditions, 
as we have defined the latter terms, since neither mentions afij 
■particular individual.' Being general statements (containing only 
logdcai operators and predicates), they are, if they can be said to 
be "about" anything, about .classes-- or properties. Let us paraphrase . 
•(1^9) and (l6o)--their deni'als— very crudely in terms of pypperties: ^ 

- (162) The property of being a present King of .France : 

and the property of ''being npn-bal* share an ^ , 
J . instance. 7 ' ^ 

''(163) -The property of "being a present King of Fra.nce * 

• is;> linexemplified.- - ; , ' 

And (155):' . . ^ ' ' 

(l6U)- It's not the case -that the property of being a 
, - . present Kin,g o.f France and the property of being 

bald share an instance.',/' '. 

rLow'Grice's Kaxim of Relevance aieits tis that m^t^rer of (155)/ 
{16H wants to tell us sometliing about the ration between the property 
of being a present King'sf France and the property of being bald-- 
otherwise mention of both wcftild .introduce irrelevance. Suppose the 
utterer ^s' ii^S)/ {l62): as'his or her evidence for, (TO- The 
injunctions 'of (162) wjth the Background assumption that the property 
of bfeing a present Kinfe of France. has at most one instance entails . - 
(l6U).",0n this ilypothesis the-speaker iq guilty. of slight understatement 

\ % ' < 

. - ■ ^ . ' . ■ n o- : ' 



loeing in a position to utter the stronger (l$9)/(l62) itself. But 
suppose that the speaker^s evidence is rather (l60)/(l63) :* As before, 
the speaker is guilty of understatement. But this understatement is 
far more dramatic: for ,if (l60)/(l6'3) is true, then it*s not the 
case that the property of A)eing a present King of France shjares an, 
instance with any- other property, let alone'that of being'l^aldt Thus, 
on'the hyppthesis that '(l6o)/(l63) is the speaker's evidence „f or, 
(l55)/(l6li)^, the speaker's allusion to the property of^ 'being '4)ald |.n 
parti-cul^. becomes inexplicable, and violates the Maxim of Relevance. 
'^As'-usuqJ., we as hearers take the path of least "resistance and infer 
that the speaker's evidence is (l59)/(l62) rather than (l66)/(l63). 
And (159) entails -J^he^ existence of a King — hence the suggestion carried 
by (155). ^ ' ' . 

If there is any weak spot in the foregoing acco\mt, it is in 
our .parenthetical and rather quick repudiation of the ^possibility tl^at 
the utterer of (1^5) may have nonspecific evidence, i.e* that- he or 
she may remain agnostic on the question of the existence of- a present 
King. As we ^have said, we believe ''that, this circumstance is (as things 
stand) unlikely, for reasons parall^lt9/bhose we gave in favor of our 
similar claim in the caee of negated knowledge-sentences. But the 
present c^se does, not seem to us quite so obvious; it is perhaps less 
unlikely' that someone's set of well-established background theories 
should support (l57) in the relevantly agnostic fashion. At any rate, 
there are further cor^siderations we can bring to bear against the 
nonspecific ity hypothesis in tfiis case. ^ 

\ Notice first' that -iU.52) contains what we have called 'an emphatic 
construction. For on our accouht, (l53) is trivially entailed by, and 
(we would further want to* say) is at least loosely "part of the meaning 
of" (152), and yet the entailment bears less than the standard amount 
of emphasis — hence our .relugtance (see Section U\l.l below) to Judge 
that (152) asserts (l53). Thus, the ^( along with possessive pronouns-;^ 
and whali^Ver other definite descriptors there .may be) performs a de- 
emphasizing function, among others. 'And if sopthen (by Principle^ H) 
it performs the same de-emphasizing function in*'Cl55) as it does in 
(152), viz. that of diverting focus from the existential implication 
of the clause in which it occurs in semantic structure. Relatively 
speaking, then, the stope of*(l55)'s negator stresses the predicate, 
directing* the hearer's ^attention to the property of baldness. Now we 
can rais^ the same sort of explanatory question^ that we did in case 
3^2 (that of negated cleft sentences): If the utterer'^of (l55) is wholly 
noncommittal as to his or her evidence, i.e. if he or she has neither 
(159) nor' (160) as specific gro^ds, then what accounts "for the 
(relative) emphasis, on the predicate bald, which rather C9rispicuously 
characterizes (159) but not (160)? In the absence, of any offsetting 
^pnrtextual factors, we ought to and do conclude as hearers that the 
speaker does have (l59j.xn mind; and (159) .entails (l53).. ' • 

At this point an exceptionally interesting sidelight appears. 
Notice first* that t.he force of an emphatic construction comes in' 
degi^ees; some such constructions emphasize or de-emphasize more than' 
others. For example,- a descriptor, while it de-emphasizes its own 
existential implication, de-emphasizes its own uniqifeness implication 



" • ^ - ^J- r ' '- - " . . . 

even' more. (We are somewhat disinclinecL-to say of an utterer.of [152) .. 
that he or she "asserted" that there is a present King of ^France; but 
-we are far i^ore sti-ongly d^^sinclfned to say,of .the same -peKSoh th^t ^ ^ 
'he or she^ asserted that 'there aren't two or" mere present .Kings. And,'' 
^while v^'ar^ somewhat laath to say that (l6C)) "contradicts (152), we 
are mich more loath to say that 

0 . .. J ' . , u p,^ 

^« ■> (165) Fraiice has three-. Kings/at, present . ■. * 

-i-' -M' /• ' ' . 

does.) To take a second e:fainple, a desX:rij)tor do'es not de-(?mphasize 
^^its' existentiaL implication as .strongly as. ^ ' - , • , 

(i66f "It was Jofei who rotbed^'the "draper service. 

•'^ , > \^ - : • - . 

emphasizes th^ role 'of^ its fetgent, aiid the, latter serrtence in turn does 
not en^Jhasi^'^ so ^strongly as does 

(■l67)rilt was John --John, "do yoij hear dammit I , not. 
^w. Sheila— ^ho rotbed-^he di'liper service.. 
- *' , ) - ' ^ ' 

Notice, second, "that- the likelihood or*iiiilikelih&od of a speaker's 
having nonspecific evidence for uttering the denial of^ a sentence whose 
tHith depends on a gen^^l and a specific condition also comes iji 
decrees. We have seen that nonspecific evidence is exceptionally 
unlikely in. the case of negated knowledge-sentences,.. It seeis somewhat- 
less uniikely-in the .present case of negated ^^^^l^-t-P^^-^^^^^^.n^!"^^'-- 
And it\s'-not at all rare in the case-of cleft sentences. (166). has as 
generi^rSnd specif ic Conditions (168) andjl&§) respectively. 

■ ■ r-^ i ^. ■ • - ^ 

- " . (168,) The diaper servic^ was rohhed. " _ . . 

y 4.169)'^ if the diaper service" was rohbed, then John 

I'ohhed it . ■ ■* • . , • 

And someone might, quit J eas^ly^ve* evidence f^orthe conditional 

(170) 'If the diaper service was rotted, then John ,did 
^ not rot it . ' T 

without having-specific^.evidfince against either the-gene'ral or the ; 
specific condition. ..(The presufiiption of a negated cleft sentence 

.not a case of f active impl feat ion. ) • . . ' 

• What is rei£arkkhle is that these two- magnitudes, -at least iir 

the cases we hajt^. choBen to discuss, vary inversely.. - In Our'aost 
phvious case offtctive implication, that of negated knowledge- 
sentences, no emphatic c onstruction is; in play. And in the cases in 
which emphatic constructlops are most 6hviously responsible for the 
•.pragmatic suggestions in question, (3,1.- and 3.2.), even though 

. "geheral"/"specific-" structure is present in or can he imfjosed on 
them, the possibility of the speaker's l^a^ing nonspecific" evidence , 
fSr' the -denial of the relevant conjunction is not strikingly unlikely 
or i^emote. finally, our present case of slightly marginal or ^uMouS 

■ unlikelihood is also a case in which an emphatic construction figures^ 
.but in which that construction' is not, So strongly" emphatic as those 



whjcli occur In the cases which simply^ fail to support a claim of 
factlve implication. ^ 

We cannot imagine why, this inve^rse dependence obtains, if it • 
does obtain in general. ^ There is certaihly no obvious connection ^ 
between (on the one hand) the superficial- emphatic propertie.s of 
certain sentences, and* (on the other) the probability or improbability 
of Certain sorts of factual situations. * The only hypothesis that 
occurs to us is one which lends pleasing support to our' suggestions 
■so far: that when speakers wish* to implica^te something by mesng of a 
negated sentence which can be construed in^ terms of "general" and 
"specific" conditions but which^(for reasons of likelihood and 
unlikelihood) does not support a factive implication, they implicitly 
recognize the latter weakness and opt. for the more superficial and 
hence more easily controllable device of emphasis, as a surrogate for 
the more natural, variety of pragmatic ' suggestion. . • 

In ''offering our total , treatments of (152)^ we have expl\:>ited the 
fact that the, present King of France , though it lacks a denotatum, 
nonetheless contributes meaning to the sent6nc^(s) in Vhich it occurs. 
On oior view<3Wmisingular terms; this means 'thgit the present King of 
France ^ as it occurs in (152) is a "singular" term only superficially — 
semantically , it ''disappears on anlaysis" in precisely Russell^s way. 
Thus., it is being used attributively^ (Donnellan/ 1966) , or non-rigidly 
(Kripke*'19T2) . But what of singular terms that are not semantically 
structured in this way?. Pace Ruasell^^who held that all singular 
terms of natural languages are or abbreviate superficial descriptions 
us6d attributively, most of us-believe that some singular terms, 
primarily proper names, are semantically fused — that they have , no 
hidden semantic structure, but funt:t;ion solely in such a way- as to 
picK out particular individuals as their respective referents. 
Virtuail5P-^l proper names" have this ".purely referential" use; and, 
iT^onnellan K1966) is c^rect 'on some further points, sometimes 
definite descriptions ^0 too. ^ ' • 

What, then, abo.ut a nondenoting name or a. description which is 
not being used attributively which does not vanish in favor of its 
Jiidden structure inBussell's way? That is, suppose a singular term 
(say, the superficial subject obf* an atomic. sentence) has neither a 
semantic connotation nor a. denotation? What we believe is that 
Russell was exactly right ■ in i claiming that \he meaning o.f a genuine 
Ci.e.-purely referential] naiAe is its be£g:*er", or, less jtnetaphysically , 
that a genuine name has meaning or significance only insofar as it 
serves to deftote what it denotes. Consequently, "a connotationless 
and denotationless /'name" is, liter^sy.y, a meaningless particle— not 
a word of our language. " And ^ string H^ich contains it is therefore 
simply ungr ammat i c al , -ill-.formed. Thus 7^ there is > at least this case 
j.n which deference- failure gives rjse tP truth-vaiuelessness . For a 
string'&ucJi as . ^ • 

(171) Kanrog rides, poorly . ^ 

' ; • ' J . ' 

where Kanrog neither carries attributive connotation nor denotes 
amything, i*^ not^ a sentena^, but merely a surface predicate preceded 
by 'a mearjingleVs 'mark or noise; thus,^^it is obviously neither true nor 
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false. This, however,* is cold comfort for the champion of truth-^ 
valueless sentences* (Note that the .alleged presupposition in this 
case, * . 

(172) Kanrog exists. 

is' ill-. formed as,"vell, for the same reason* It would be quixotic' 
indeed to insist' of one string of gibberish that it "semanticaHy 
presupposed" another string of gibberish.) ^ . 

Our thesis concerning nonattributive but nondenoting superficial . - 
names may .strike -i0iie readers, as, being obviously false. Consider 

d,T3). John loves Mary. 

^ There is an inclination to say that (173) Just is grammatical, whether 
or not the names Johp and Mary are imagined to refer to anything. But 
we intuitively r^ard,(lT3)- as grammatical only because we know that 
these expr^ssioi^s are Commonly used as^names of persons .^^ Compare • 

Ink) Flork loves glork. 

Is (17U) grammatical or not? If iH^) is considered in isolation from 
any 'particular context of utterance, 'this question Cannot be answered^. 
If we are told that flork and glork are names, then our puzzlement 
vanishes: {llh) gets treated Just like . .But to be a nonattribu- 

tive name, an expression must be used by someone as a name some,thing, 
Names are very special lexical items. Except' in a loose way,, they do 
not ^'belong" to any particular larrguage but ^re the transitory 

. contributions of particular groups of sp^^akers to the business of 
speech. The grammaticality of (iT^*) is relative to an assumption 
about the semantic status of flork and glork , i.e. an assumption to 
.the effect the^t the feal or hypothetical utterer of (17l») employs 
these expressions as names of actual 'things or people. 

'strictly speaJ^ing, a sentence-type is true, or false, only ^ 
relative to an assi-gnm^nt of denotata to its demonstratives, indexicals 
^nd' genuine names. A particular token of {ilk) will be grammatical' 4 
on its' occasion, of utterance only if 'denotata are in fact assigned on 
"that Qccasioh to the ingredient tokens lof flork and filork, i.e.. if 
those tokens are used by the -spe^er on that occasion to name' some- 
thing; and ou:^ token of (17U) will have a a^efinite truth-v^ue deter- 
mined by the amatory relations "of the objects so* named. If the ,, 
utterer is— improbably— failing to name anything dh that occasion, then 
•his- utterance {llh) l«^cks a truth-value in vir^iue of .being ill-formed. 

. ftu^iher development of this point, especially its gjctension to 
oover demonstrative pronouns and purely referential definite descrip- 

' tions, would require extensive discussion' of the nature of reference ... 
and the' syntactic and semantic repercussions of the distinction between 
"referential" a^id "attributive" occurrences of singular terms— all of 
which is beyond the scope of this esBay.lT But 'we think. we have- 
succeeded in motivating the claim that not even the admitted truth- 
valuelessness of thle rare construction Just disc.ussed requires the 
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semanticist to forsake, the framework of classical two-valued Ibg^c 
in .favor of an encumbrance of novel semantic apparatus. 

3,8. J;ounterfact\aal ConditioneilS. . ^ . 

Count erf actual conditionalsf-are^ "frequently cited as bearers of 
semantic presupposit^ion, although there is some disagreement about . 
^.the content' of these presuppositions* Sentences 'of the foiTii / 

(1T5) If it were the case that Si,:\then it woxad be 
^ the ease ♦that S2.' , * « 

and their .cogntttes are sometimes said to ^presuppOse the falsity of 
both Si and S2 {Lakoff 1972) and sometimes said. merely to presuppose 
the falsity of S^ (Karttunen 1971a)./ We agree that, at least with 
respect to their- ajitecedents, coxinter factual conditionals do carry 
certain implications,-, but we deny that these implications amoxint to 
semantic* presuppositions . , ^ , 

Consider first the consequents of such conditionals. , ffenuine 
pedantic presuppositions are noncancellable, but the insertion into 
ihe consequent of the adverb still has precisely^ the effect of cancel- 
ling any apparent presupposition of its falsity. Thus the true 



sentgjic^ 



(176 J If I were a whale, I would be a good swimmer , 



suggests that the speaker is not a good swimmer but loses this ' suggestive 
force when expanded into the equally true sentence . ' 

(177) If I -were a whale, I would still be a good swimmer. 

Indeed, (l77) seems to entail that the speaker i^ a good swimmer. So 
counter factual conditloWls do not semantically presuppose the falsity 
of their consequents, though they often defeasibly .smuggest the latter. 

Moreover, the negations, of counterfactual eondftionals^Otten fail 
to suggest— much less to nec^sitate — the falsity of the embedded 
consequent. Consider the fo:^01^fe«g sentences: 

(178) a. If I were unconscious^ I could move my arms. 
< b. It is false that if I were unconscious, I 

could move my arms. ^ ^ ' ' 

By itsdff, (178a) does seem to suggest that the speaker cannot move 
his arms^but (178b) carries no such implication. In u£tering (l78b),^^ 
^ speaker is concerned to deny, a certain cori^ectiort' between two possible 
states-of-affair^, viz. his^being xinconscioufe and his being ,9.ble to 
move'h^ arms; but he does^not seem to^be .sayings ovptly or by ^ 
implication, that he cannot in fact move his arms. 'Gepuine semantic 
presuppositaons of' a sentence must attach both to that-, sentence and its 
denial. So the failure of ( 178b )^ to imply what is allegedly implied 
by tl78^). shows that (l78a) itself does .not semantically presuppose the 
falsity of its consequent. 
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However, even unnegated covint erf actual conditionals do not uniformly 
suggest or imply the falsity'of their consequents. Whether or' not the 
suggestion is present appears to be largely a matter of extralinguistic 
stage-setting rather th^n a feature of. the c9nditional itself. To* 
take another example, the implication of falsity is manifestly absent 
Vhen we use counterfactUal conditionals to speculate about possible 
explanations of some admitted fact. We €tll know that Ford became 
President upon the resignation of Kixon. Suppose .someone asks for 
some other possible ways in which Ford might^have bec^fae President. 
Then • * ' ^ 

(lT9) If Nixon had been assassinated. Ford would have 
become President. 

» , 

is a perfectly true and acceptable answer Vhich^ in. context, carries 
no implication that Ford did not become President. 

Indeed, there is an important linguistic joJ) done by , count erf actual 
conditionals with (putatively) true consequents, viz. that of formula- 
ting tentative or conjectiiral explanations of apparent facts. As will 
be argued below, counterfactu^ conditionals minimally carry a "pre- 
sumption" of lack of firm commitment to the truth of \he antecedent. 
Which makes them ideal for offering speculations and guesses about 
the causes of phenomena. For if one is convinced that/ say, the 
sinking of the ship'was caused by a torpedo, "one would ^ay tha"^ it 
sank because it was torpedoed'; but if, one is'^merely casting about rjor 
ta sufficient reason Tor the sinking, one might say that if it had been, 
torpedoed, it would have sunk,. In light of these facts, the claim , 
that counterfactual conditionals "presuppose" the falsity of their 
consequents in any sense feeems too insubstantial to warrant further 
consideration, and w^ll subsequently be ignored. ^ * 

^ Ih contrast, counterfactual conditionals with recognizably oW^ 
putatively true antecedents virtually always sound radically odd--so . 
odd that many' have been willing to say that the whole conditional is 
truth-valueless in virtue of'.violating an alleged semantic presup- 
position of the falsity of the antecedent. Nevertheless, there do seem 
to be circumstances in which this "presupposition" Qan^be cancelled. 
Consider the following sentence:^ 

/^'^ " "^^dSO) *If there were* a God, it would be foolish to disobey 
Him. . • . - 

•'If anyone were to utter Ur80), he would certainly suggest to- his 
audience that^he'-is an .atheist. But an agnostic,/ who is neutral about 
Theism, might wish to utter (l8o). without compromising his neutrality* 
And it looks as^^if he could do so by i^^erting an appropriate 

* disclaimer,* as ih (iQl): 

(181) , If there were a God — and, mind you, I don^t think 
' ' we^re justified in saying that there is or isn^t— 

it . would be foolish to disobey Him. , 

Some 'speakers of English might prefer the indicative to tlife subjunctive 



•here; but in spite of any stylistic- oddity, (l8l) appears to be a. 

coherent- (noncontr.adictory) and noncommittal remark. If so, tljen 
"(180) does not semanticaily' presuppose the falsity of its antecedent. 
♦ An even clearer case in which. tHe presumption of falsity is 

cancelled has already been invoked: that in which we are casting • 

about for tentative or conjectural explanations of an apparent fact. 

Thus, ' - . . 

(182) If the ship had been torpedoed, it would have 

sunk; and if someone, had bored a hole in it, 
, it would have sunk;- and' if it had^ sailed 

' <^ , directly into a tidal wave, it would' have «;in^. . * 

^-which do you think ds the true explanation? 

does not iidntradict the" assumption that at least one of the three 
suggested- explanations is true. Similarly, consider a person reading 
the news of the n^val disastei;,for the first time, and musing. 

(183) So the Nikita Khrushchev went down... That would 

« have happened if the CIA had had it torpedoed.' 

(183) is certainly compatible with 

(18I*) The "CIA had the Nikita Khrushfchev torpedoed. 

^ There iS alsp- a difficulty about negated counterf actuals with- 
tru'e Antecedents.' if the falsity bf the antecedent were sew>tically 
presupposed, -then a -counterfactual conditional with a true antecedent 
and the negation of that conditional would presumably both be truth- 
valueless. But this does not square with the fact that we often 
regard negated counter factual conditionals as true even though the 
conditional has a true antecedent. Consider the following sentence: 

(185)' If the earth were a sphero-id, the people in the 
Southern regions would fall off. 

Suppose' (185) is asserted by a^ naive defender of ^*^^,j;?;^^7^^^^ , 
.hypothesis. A perfectly natural reaction is to^say That s lalse. 
or t*o cpunter with . , « . ' 

■ " ■•■(186V It is. false that if the earth were a spheroid, 

^ the ipeople in the Southern regions would fa^ 
1 off. . 

. —citing as our reason for the truth of (186) the theory of. 
h Gravitation. Although this response could perfectly well be couched 
* in the indicative .mood, the choice of the subjunctive is warranted by 
'our desire to deny Just what the utterer of (185) asserted. , 
'•^Similarly, certain unnegated count erf actual conditionals are 
retrospectively called "tnie" or "correct" when, at a. later date, 
. .their antecedents and consequents are foi^id to be true and suitably 
related. Suppose, e.g. that a jiineteenth-century medical skeptic 
had contemptuously uttereii (l87 )'• ' ^ 
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• t (187) If infections wfere caused by microorganisms, 
then infections jcould be cured injection 
I of chemicals hostile to these microorganisms . 

fo^y we regard both th^e antecedent and consequent of (18t) as true 
and related by known laws, and we deem this a sufficient (thpugh 
certainly not necessary) condition for saying that the nineteenth- 
century skeptic was ''unwittingly right"— i.e. that what he said was 
true, not truth-valueless. Of course, if ^someone were to utter (i8t) 
today,, we would regard his remark as bizarre; but '(i8t), thought of 
as uttered a century ago, is quite acceptable. All of the foregoing 
facts 8tre inexplicable dn the assumption- thWtcBtaterfactual'cop^ 
. tionals^.semantically presuppose the falsity or-IItieir antecedents. 

What all of this suggests is that the oddity in question* attaches 
not to the counterfactual conditional itself, but to utterances of the 
conditional in certain circumstances. The oddity, in other words, is 
pragmatic -rather th£^n semantic. One who utters an instance of (175.) 
"represents himself", at least 'for the sake of argument, as not 
believing Si to be true. . It would be incorrect to say that h^ repre- 
sents himself as positively disbelieving S^, .since it is allowable that 
het should have no firm opinion about the matter. The presumption is 
merely that the utterer lacks (or coppieratively feigns to lack) 
commitment to the truth of Si. (This is especially evident with future 
tensed count erf actuals, for we are less sure of the future than we. are 
, of the past.) And the oddity arises when* we impute to the actual or 
'hypothetical utterer the belief that Si is true. .What we need now is 
•an account of why the oddity arises. We shall tentatively contend 
that counterfactual conditionals conversationally imply that their 
antecedents are.ngt presumed true. To show this, however,^ we must 
have some prior account of the semantics of such locutions to serve 
as our guide. • 

Tfie traditional account of the trutl^-cpnditions for sentences 
of the form (lT5) held that .a sentence orthis form is true *if and 
only .if the conjunction of Si with certain "cotenable" .premises 
(typically thought of as formulations of laws of nature), entails ■S2. 
But it proved impossible iri practice to provide a precise formal 
definition of cotenability which would result /in the valjdatiort of 
just the favored count erf actuals. Subsequently, DavidL^s (1973) 
h^s provided.\an elaborate possible-worlds semantics counter- 
.factUals which, as^ a valuable corollary, makes possible a workable 
definition of cotenability and hence a defensible version of the^ 
traditional truth^conditions f 01^ counterfactual condi^tionals. Since 
Lewis' account is, for better or worse, the, only viable candidate 
presently on, the scene, we can do no better than provisionally 'to 
opt for it and to argUe that it provides a basis for our ' contention 
that counterfactual conditionals conversationally imply, that their . 
antecedents are not presumed true. • 

For ow .purposes, €he crucial fe&.ture of Lewis* 'analysis is " 
that counterfactual conditional? with true antecedents ^urn out to 
be semantically equivalent to mere material conditionals, hence to , 
have the same truth-values as their consequents. For example 
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• * ^ (188) If Nixon had resigned, Foi^d would have be.come 

President.. 

counts as semantically equivalent to 

(.189) JJixon resigned :3 Ford became President' 

and is thus counted as a true sentence. This procedure has some . ♦ 
intuitive plausibility with regard to sentences like (188), but may' 
seem artificial or even wrong when applied to sentences like >^ 

(190) If cows were manpals, lemons would grow on trees. 

Since both the antecedent and consequent of (l90) are true, Lewis 
would count (190) itself as true. This is admittedly somewhat artificial, 
since ordinary speakers of English probabjy would not knt)w what to say 
about (190). There is some^inclination to'say that (i9Q) 'is false on 
the ground that the states-of-af fairs described by antecedent and 
consequent >are irrelevant to one another. But it is difficult to give 
any pretheoretical justification f^or this intuition. For the claim 
that cows' being mammals is irrelevant to lemons' growing on trees 
could itself be p^aphrased couhterfactually by (191): * 

^ (191) Lemons would grow on trees regardless of whether 

cows were mammals or not. ' " 



and (191) in turn seems to ^oUnt to (l92): 



7' " (192) If cows were mammals, lemons would grow on trees; 
*; \ • df^cows weren't mammals, ieitions would grow * on' 

^\ ^ ^ \ trees. 

It/'is easy to imagine someone uttering (l92), e.g. if he were not sure 
whether cows are mammals or not but were certain that the outcome 
makes no. difference to how lemons grow. But (192) i*s a conjunction, 
hence is true if and only if both conjuncts are true. Yet one of ^ 

* these conjimcts is none other than the troublesome (l90). So what 
has become of our intuition that (19O) must* be false? 

Sentences like (190), regarding which we ha^re little* in the way ^ 
of crear and consistent semantic intuitions, are just the sort whose ■ ^, 
semantic status requires adjudication by a full-blown semantic theory 
of cbuntQrf actuals. Since, in default o^ an articulate rival, we *- 
.have opted for Lewis' theory^ and since that theory is otherwise * ' « 
elegant and poverhil, it would be unreasonable to balk at its conclu-- 
si^ns regarding counterfactual coridit^ionals with true antecedents. 
(After all, a tlxeory ma^ be allowed to override an 'intuition it/ ^ 

^ contradicts' if it can satisfactorily explain why we have that mistaken 
intuition. The apparent motion of the sun overhead does noj give 

4, the lie to heliocentric ity*. Similarly, as ve siiall show^beloW, 

^treating counterfactual* conditionals with true antecedenlrs as semanti- 
cally* equivalent to material conditions does enable us to explain 
why sucli sentences, evoke puzzlement.) 
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.Given Levis' 'theory, it is ^asy to see what is wrong with 
uttering a count erf actual conditional in circumstances where the 
antecedent is presumed true. Suppose, e.g: -that John utters 

(193) If Majy were in tovm, she.;WOuld contact her 
, parents . ' . 

We coxild then reason as follbws; If i^is presumed that Mary^J* in _ 
town, then (193) is to be regarded as^ semantically equivalent-«to 

(19U) Mary is in town ^ Mary contacts. her parents. ■ 

But (19U), together wi'th our presumption, entails that Mary.has 
contacted her parents. Since we normally assume—as a matter of 
conversational eti-quette--that people are speaking truly, it must • 
also "be presumed that Mary has contacted-her parents. But in light 
of these presumptions, the utterer of (l93) is fully entitled to 
assert ^ ^ 

(195) Mary is in town and has contacted her parents. 4 

(195), however, is semantically much stronger than (l9l*), hence— on • 
our present view— much stronger ^hap (193). -So why (Jidn't the utterer 
of (193) utter (195) instead? In other words, to utter (193) when its 
antecedent is presumed true is to violate the Maxim of Strength, which , 
dictates that one should Jiot say significantly less than one is entitled, 
to say. Therefore, from the assumption t^iat the utterer of (193) is 
obedient to the conversational^ Maxims we may derive, via the Gricean^ 
inference-schema,' that: the antecedent 0% (193) is, not ppesuped ^Jio ' be 
true. This explains our assumption; as hearers, that the utter^ of a 
counterfactual does not believe its antecedent to be true. 

In general, the actual truth-value of the antecedent has .nothing 
directly to do with tbe conversational deviance of a given utterance 
of a counterfactual conditional. Rather", such deviance is a matter of 
whether the context of utterance is such as to generate a presumption 
of the antecedent's truth, i.e. an imputation to the actual or hypo- 
thetical .utterer of belief in the antecedent, real or merely feigned 
for the sake of argument with of about some contextUally involved 
believer'. When this presumptibn is present, we cannot make sense of ' 
a person's uttering the counterfactual conditional, in' question,^- .since ■ 
the' uttered sentence conversationally implies the^^bsence of tfiat 

■ presumption. ' ■ . ^ n ., 

It is much harder, even with the aid of Lewis' theory, to explain ^ 
the -further strong inclination felt by some hearers to ^o on to infer 
that the speaker (or whoever) .positively, believes the antecedent^ to be 
false;- although we have argued above that the latter 'suggestion is 
"easily cancelled at least ^or setoantic purposes. Previous strategies 

axe unavailable herfe : Count,erfactuals per se contain- no emphatic 
~ 'constructions; nor do^ they have sets of "general'^ and specific 
. conditions on their truth; nor do any further Grieean considerations 
seem to help. Insofar as the .alleged' positive suggestion of the — 
falsity of a c.ounterfactml's 'antecedent is considered a real and 
'hard datujn, it is one which we have y?t^to handle. • ^ " 
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Moreover y even our foregoing explanat-ipn of the unacceptabiiity 
of uttering a counterfac^ual with an antecedent presumed to be true 
must be regarded" as tentative, since it rests on a rather unintuitive 
Consequence of a -theory which, though elegant, is by no meAns firmly 
established. An alternative explanation," one that' covers the stronger 
presumption as well, will be suggested in Section 5 below. In any 
case, it' is clear enough that the claim that counterfactuals semanti-- 
cally presuppose the falsity of their antecedents has little or nothing 
to recommend it, and in addition renders inexplicable many of our every-* 
day responses to counterfactuals and their negations, 

U. Sources of the Myth, 

,The notion of "semantic, presuppositrion" is, we believe, an epi- 
phenomenon of the unfortunate coincidence of some otherwise unrelated 
confusions, equivocations, and bad -infirences,. We have already remetrked 
on some o4 these in carrying gut our cage studies; in this section we 
shall pursue our diagnosis in more revealing deta 

U.l. 'Old Friends 

U.l.l. Assertion and Contradiction 

In discussing cases 3,1 and 3.2, we pointed out the fallacy of 
Opposing that what is not "asserted" .by q,^.senterice is*therefore not 
entailed* by that sentence . The r^evance of this point becomes even 
clearer when we reflect that, historically, the term presuppose has 
been used in each of two different ways^ one, as contrasting with assert 
ajid ^the second, as contrasting with entail. The former usage is more / 
natural, the latter technical. ^ . M 1 

Despite the .vagueness of ^the notion of what a sentence "sa^" or U 
•^'asserts", we -have some tolerably- clear cases (cf, again nonrestrictive^ 
relative clauses, and clefting) in which information that j.s, plainly 
part of th^ semantic content of a sentence may "havje* been placed (by one 
syntactic transformation or another) in -so unemphatic a position in the - 
surface structure qf that sentence that, we are disinclined "to admit 
that that information is part of what that sentence says or asserts. 
It is natural and harmless to say of this information that i"6 is 
"presupposed, rather than asserted", by the sentence, ' i ,e. .that it is 
taken for granted, rather than actively put forward or .emphaifl cally 
pushed by the spe^er. But this natural notion of "presupposition", 
which contrast^^th that of "assertion", ^ is not that which 
conljrast^s wi*th 'that of entailment. It is the Strawsonian notion, 
that of ^'semantic presupposition" , -which contrasts with and precludes 
that of entaij^ent* therefore ^ it is ^n equivocation' to argue. . 
(e;?plicitly or implicitly), from purely intuitive 'data fconcerning what , 
some sentence asserts or does not assert to positiye technical 
conclusions aboxxt semantic presupposition. And it is this fallacy 
-which, we think,* has misled Keenan and. others in cases 3*1 and 3-2, - * 
as well as Karttunen in case, 3.3. (s^e 19Tlb : 350-1 ) , 

Parallel considerations hold for denying and contradicting.* 
Just' as it is fallacious to argue f:pom "failure" to asSert" to "failure 
to entail", it is fallacious to infer from the fact that a sentience *Si 
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(or someone vho' tokens Si) cannot properly be said to have denized or. 
.contradicted an utterance of Sg. thftt Si does not entail the, falsity _ 
of So. Not every utterance, <Sv even every assertion, of an Si that - 
entails the falsity 0? S2 is properly said to contradict S2, especially 
if So is (logically), much stronger than the genial of Si and if the 
Iflttter-is an unemphasi^ed consequence of S2. '-For example, if a spe^er 
were to utter _ _ . ' . . • 

\^ (196) Hud certainly is a devious swinging bachelor, 
one who replied by uttering ^ _ * 

, *• (197) Hiid is not an adult. ' ■ " 

■ would not properly be said tV have contradicted the fir^t spe^er. even 
thouKh (l9T)-on the assumption l^hat being a bachelor entails being an , 
adult-entails the falsity of (l96). Similarly, if a speaker were to 
utter • 

" (198) So it was Moriarty vtfio. killed Holmes. , . 

'V^oije who replied by lettering . ^ , . , 

(199) Holmes. -j^s only put in suspended animation. 

would not' properly be said to have clpntradActed the original speaker or 

■ to have denied what was asserted'. Ti, take a, degenerate but even more 

' obvious example, one who uttered '-. * , ! . . ' 

(200) The economy will soon take a turn for the.-better. 



c1)uld liot-in any nontechnical sense be -said to have contradicted .a . 
(demented) speaker who ''had tokened 

(201) Thr^e" is both prime and -not prime. • * 

though (200)-like any other sentence-entails ^he, falsity of (20l) . 

It^isthis general point -that is overlooked V Strawson U950) in 
■-offering the second of his two arguments against Russell's treatment 
of nondenoting singular terms.: • , " 

• ' Now' suppose someone were in fact to say to 'you wi'th a^4rfectly . 

serious airV 'The King of France' is wise. ' . . .when, in response 
" ' ■ 'to his statement; we 'say (as we should) 'There is no King of 
■ . F,rance\ we should certainly nof say we wer^ contradicting -^^ 

■• the statement that the King of-lTance is wise. We are certainly 
not saying that it. is fals6. (pp. I83-M., ' 

* * • • 

' Doubtless' Strawsbn's premise is correct: In genei'al, we would not say 
that one who uttered - ^ * . ^ 

(20s) There ^ is 'no King^ of France. . . 
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in response to - ^ 5 ' ' - ' ■ 

(203) The Ki>ng of France is wis^. , ^ - 

hate ^contradicted the utterer" of ^(203) , at l^east not without Turther 
coitoent or qualification. • But, our foregoing e^^amples have shown, 
it^oes not follow that the Uttei^er -of (202)^ did riot token a sentence 
which ^in fscct entails the falsity of (203) ; Aihe^ utterer^has merely 
attacked (203) at a de-emphasized outpost, shQwing (203)^ nonetheless 
' surely to be false. Thus, the fact that we would no4^ ordinarily say 
of' an utterer of (202) th^t he br she had denied (203) or contradicted 
the litterer of (203) is'of no'^consequente. . ' ' ^ \ ' ; 

It-is worth remarking that, while we believe the notion of 
"semantic presupposition" to be empty and uninteresting, the harmless 
^"natural" notion of presupposing in the sense of ^^taking tor granted" 
de.serves thorough investigation—first, because its contrasting notion 
of "asserting" is intuitively viable but terribly unclear; second, 
because it may prove illvuninat ing in connection with issues 'in pragmatic 
and^ thind, because it may wfell play a role in epistemology and in- the 
theory of dialectic. 

U.1.2. External vs. Internal ,NegatiOn • ' - 

A second source of confusion which we have already mentioned is * 

thfe failure to dist.inguish :Qxternal fi-om internal negation. The 
'di&tinction'is forced oji us by the 'assumption' that syntactic transfor- 
-mat ions operate on logical structures, .i.e. . on formulas of some suitably 

enriched fprmal' system; f or J.n such a system all - scope ambiguities 

have been purged. 

Some linguists tend (in conversation at lea^) to protest, when 

faced with the ex<:ernal/internal distinction and reminded that ar 

sentence's external negation is not only true^but mandated to be true 

when that sentence's alleged "semantic ^esupposition" fails, that 
.external negations "arenH English"* For exanple: "No one talks that 

way. In English, when you want to deny {20k) you say (205) . ^' 

^ (20^) It was Peter who got ' sand in the parsnips.* 

(205) It wasn't Peter who got sand in the pars^ps. 

and when you want to- deny (206) you say (207), etc. 

(^06) The present King of'^rance is ugly. 
('SOT), The present King of France is^^ ugly. 

'External negation' is Just logicians' claptrdf:^iW good English; 
and so it isn't recognized^by .the syntax/semantics oT^glish*. " 
There are'at.l^ast two grains of truth here (bi;t' only grains). First, 
wfe haye^^ready admitted that some external negations are difficult 
or impossible to iform in surface structure {cf . the case of non- 
restrictive, relative ^cl^uses ). But this admission hcts no effect on 
our arguments.' To see this, notice again that nothing, we have relied 
on in the course of our case studies requires us to decide, given some 

• ' ' 



superficially negative, sentence,, whether that- sentence expresses an 
internal negation, expresses '.an external negation, or is ^biguous 
between the two readings. In many cases, such as 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, 
and 3.7, the (semantic) external/internal, distinction by itself gives 
rise to an inescapable dilemma for the ch^pion of semantic presupr 
position— no assumptions about surface structures are needed. 

The second grain wpf truth in the quoted complaint is that external 
negations of complex sentences, uttered Without verbal qualifications, 
are rarely acceptable in everyday English conversation. Why?— Because 
they are almost always frowned on by X}rice's first Maxim as being 
uncooperatively weak and cautious, 1iot because there is anything 
semantically wrong with them, ^yone can truly and felicitously utter 
(208) or (209). ' 

• (208) It wasn't _Peter who got .sai)(^_ in, 'the parsni-ps, . ' 
■ " ^-^ because no one at all did. ""^ « _^ - 

i (209) It's false that the present King of^Fr&nce is 

bald, ^cause France doesn't have a King. 

And anyone can truly utter (210) or (211) 

(210) It's false liisd. it was Peter who got saild in the- 

parsnips . 

(211) It.'s false that the present King of France i-s 
* e . bald. 

in the circumstances envisioned; the deficiencies of (21oT\nd'X2ll) 
are conversational, ^ot semantic. - - - ^. 

As a final way of seeing Jhis, notice that any external negation 
is ^fectly acceptable in the precise speech of philosbphical logicians 
the salient characteristic of that patois being that, in it, cohverlBa- . 
tional maxims are ignored in the interest of ri got. and precisioh. 



U.1^3. Necessitation . „ . . ' ^ 

A third jjollutfed source of intuitions about "semantic presup- 
posiMon"-, theoretically negligible but significant iti particular 
cases,. is the ignoring of arcaije and bizarre but perfectly clear counter 
examples to claims of necessitation. Semantic presupposition requires 
necessitation, and' necessitat'ion requires the .absolute inconceivability 
6f cotJriterexampIes . , A readfer with sufficient imajginat-ion will easily 
■find cotinterexamples to an ejiorffious number of alleged semantic pre- 
suppositions in the literature (see particularly, for example, Lakoff 
1-972). Thus," even many of the data which are claimed to indicate 
semantic presupposition are spXirious, °. * , ^ . ' 

1^.2. Truth- valuelessness and Infelicitousness 

Let us turn to a somewhat more penetrating examinatipn of the 
causes underlying belief in seipantic presupposition, for, we believe, ^ 
this diagnosis will shed sjame light on ^maining linguistic ^nd , 
philosophical issues.- tn particular, we want "to investigate the notion 
of "truth-valuelessness". more closely than- has been done to -date. We 
should like to express^skepticism about it', skepticism- which is the . 
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more erucial in'^that ^'truth-valuelessness" is the ceatral notion in 
any semantic theory of pire supposition. 

It is not for a moment in question that there are truth-valueless 
sentences. Questions iiQPeratives, and (some say) explicit performa- 
tives do not have truth-values — obviously. We become skeptical only 
Vhen this relatively clear insight is extended to cover declaratives 
of the familiar sort — sentences that look like fact-stating sentences. 
Even within this class, we recognize a subgroup of truth-:valueless 
sentences: those .which contain hidden parameters so far unspecified. , 
Thus, ' ^ A ^ . >J * • • ' . 
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(212) 



Rex is big. 



lacks a truth-value until we explicitly '-«r implicitly speci/y a 
reference-class ("Big Tor a what?"). Similarly, » we have argued (in- 
pi'ess) that a sentence like * 

(213) Perry knows' who Clark Kent is. 

lacks a fruth-value until some purpose or project has been^specified/ 
And Ethical Relativists- contend, though rarely on syntactic or'semantic 
grounds that a moral judgment such , as ^ 

. {21k) "Murder is wrong. 



has ^ truth-value only relative to some person or group. 

This sort of truth-valuel^Ssness is easi^ly unders'tood: it is simply 
-that of the open sentence. The string. 



• . (215) He is sick. \ "* ' ^ 

is t ruth-value les^ in exactly the same way. But truth-valuelessnefes 
of this t^e is a 'purely syntactic a^d semantic matter, determined by 
our forma tioa- rules and our model theory. It does not depend bn arty ^ 
background information concerning facts in the world; and -that is 
precisely what ,the allegeti' truth^valuelessness resulting ft-om pre^ ' ' 
supposition 'failure does depend 6n: ' Presupposition theorists surely 
do'not mean to suggest that "presupposition'^ failure somehow implants 
■* -a hidden parameter in the allegedly prVsupposing sentence that is not 
t^ere when the putativ^e presu|>positum is true. Soothe truth-valueless- 
ness in terms of which semantic presupposition is 'defined is of no-n.e 
of the foregoing familiar types^ ^ c o ^ ^ 

It is obvious on reflection that "tiruth-valuelessness" in^the ^ , 
Strawsonian sense is no ordinary >^,Qoramonsensical option. '11? is %ite'^^ 
a technical sDne. Although speakers of ^lain *"Eng;lish may balk when <> , 
queried, "l^Sj^ true or-.false?", fin^ing^ themselves unable 'to respond 
-either "it's true" oc "It's talsej' without • fuipther clarification, 
explanation,* or qualification, this mulis^ behavior is har<^y tantamount 
to ^responding, "Neither--Si lacks a trutb-valitie" or the '•like. To tal^§ 
a native's inabilityHo ^choose one the^two truths-values on, the spot 
as indicating eith^ that he believes, Si to laqk a truth-valUe or that 
Sx in fact lacKs a trutl^vaiue is, .to make a hi^ly substantive explana-^ 
tory claim, a claim'* which *must be eompkreal to' alternatives. Ahd in^ 



every such case there are plausible alternatives inthe offing. 
• - This point' undermines the first of Strawsorf's^W? arguments against 
Russell (offered, incidentally, in the article (1950) that originally 
gave rise to talk of truth-valuelessness) . Strawson, as before, ask* 
us to suppose that someone has uttered (203). "with- a perfectly serious 
air". Now: 

Would you say, 'That's -untrue' ? -I think it is quite certain . 
•that you wouid not. But suppose he wenf on to ask you 
whether you thought that *hat he had >)ust said, was true,^ or 
was false ; whether you agreed or disagreed with what he 'had 
. ' just said. I think you would be inclined, with some -, •» 
' hesitation, to say 'that you did not do either,; that the , 
question of whether his statement -was true or false simply _ 
did not arise, because there >sas no such person as , the 
King of France. (p. l83) ' " \ * 

We have indicated our rejection of S'traw^pn's cojjj^tion that we have 
"pure intuitions" of truth-valuelessness. (If an informant did 
respond to our query ""that the question. . .did not ^rise , the most 
likely possibility would be that he o.r she had read' Strawson somewhere.) 
Still it is true "that no normal speaker would respond simply, That-^-, 
•false". (Note in passing that falsity is the operative notion in . 
Strawson' s argument, despite his mention of the sentence, That s 

, untrue "i the latter can only be a slip, since on Strawson 's own theory 

'the utterance of (203) is untrue. ); ^ 

So let us agree that ' ^' . . » 

,* ' ■(*2l6) That's false. 

would be inappropriate at best if tokened in response to (213 ). , - 
Stravson coli^ludes without further deliberation that ("216) itself is . 

-false: But, as we have been at pains to point out, falsity is only ' 
one of -many, 'many different varieties of iiappropriateness, infelici^ 
tousness, or unacc^pt ability; and there may we;i be some more plausible 

^ account of the inappropr.iateness ofl(2l6).- In fact, there is what. we 
take to be -a more plausible alternative: The 'trou-ble with responding 
to '(203) by tokening (?l6) albne i^ that in so limi'ting, one's answer ^ 
'one violates either Grice's Maxim of Strength or the Maxim of Relevanc 
-{for this cuse is one of factive implication. Just l^e that of 

^(155) in Sectioh=''3.7 above). One. who believes that there is no King 

/\f -France Is i'n a position rather to assert the far stronger 

> {inl -^^at's false, since there"- is no King of France. • 

(Hotice particularly ,.^in addition,, that (2lt) is perfectly acceptable ; 
° to a no'rmal speaker in the circumstances envisioned. ) This explanation 
of the Inappropriateness of (2l6).is not only compatible with but ■ 
'entails-the truth of (2l6) and»h4nce th&. falsity of (203): \ ' . ' 

It is worth pointing out .that what we have said here is entirely ^ 
consistent with the .contention, often afctl-ibuted to Strawson, that • 
when we utter a fentence whose "presupposition" has failed,, we do not 



succeed' iij thereby making a statement . Whether or yKot a speaker ha5 
made a statement is a question of illocutionary force and hence oT 
^pragmatics; IhUs, it Is (so far as has been shown) irl'elevant to the- 
question of 'j/hether, the sentence ^utt'Sred is in fact true, '''Cit is 
easily seen that anyone may utter a sentence which is -in fact true 
.without thereby making a statement — as when he or she utters it within 
quotation, on stagey to practice elocution', or to activate a phoneti- 
cally coded door-opening device*) Therefore, even if^ it could be 
established in particular cas^s that a speaker Jiad failed to make ar» 
statement in or by uttering some' sentence, that. still would not shOw 
that the sentence was truth-valueless. Tfye niost we could say is that 
the sentence's truth-value just did! not matter in the context in 
question ^(we shall amplifj* this point sbortly). ^ ' _ 

We have seen that ordinary speakers are not normally capable" of . 
making intuitive judgments of. truth-valuelessness (as distinct from ^ 
refraining from making apy Judgment at all), and that the potion of 
"truth-valuelessness" is a theoretical artifact of linguistic and 
philfispphlical semanticists It ought to "^e noted in' addition that 
to take truth-valuelesstiess serio,usly is ^o requ^:^e some significknt 
departure from the simple tl'aditional format of standard logic • 
Logicians whp are willing to take this step are forced to invent three- 
vadued logTcs" (cf. Woodruff (1970)*) and/or fancy semantical machinery 
such as van Fraassen's {l9p6) method of supervaluations, in each case 
courting justified charges o f arbitrariness in settling the n\imerous 
. "dQij.'t-cares" that arise in the ^newly amplified models. To say this 
is riot' to raise any direct objection to hypothesizing truth-valueless- 
ness; there are deviant logio^ of, the sort we ha'^e mentioned which can 
be made as ^egant and as mathematically satisfying as anyone could 
wish* The point is only that ".truth-valuelessness^* as a semantical 
notion needs considerable sophi^fticated formal iss^lling-out before it 
can soberly -be und^erstood. - . ' ^ ^ , > • 

One would expect, frop the foregoing points ^^hat "truth,-vaJ.ue- . 
lessness" is not a concept possessed by laymen^ and that its logic. is 
neither simple^nor -(let us add) uncontroversial) , that it may be-hard 
even for the semantic ^theorist to form an intuitive judgment, concerning 
a given sentenc,e in a context, as to 1?hether that sentence in that - 
context has a*' truth-value.^ And this expectation is ricj^ly borne out, * 
in our experience anyway. Altl^ugh there are intuitively Clear cases 
of true sentences (in part icular^^contexts ) and clear cases of false 
sentences (in particular contexts), we have yet to, s.ee a clear case, 
in any context^ of a t rut h-vsuluele s s sentence that is not an instance 
^of one of the familiar and unexciting types, mentioned above. " Whatever 
theoretical fuh'ction the notion of truth-valuelessness may serve, that 
notion is no r^w and intuitive one; by itself it y^ields'no dfeta. - » 
If this ijs'^ight^ then whatever utility the notion of "semantic 
presuppo^it has is theoretical utility, as opposed to^ report iye' 
utility. To repeat: a field linguist may report, as. a datum, tjiat a 
ative reftns^ to commit "himself to.a judgment of truth or to a 
udgment of falsity; but the linguist may not report, as a datum, ♦that 
the' native commited himself tjo a judgment of truth-valuelessness, unless 
(as is botjj unlikely and irrelevant) the native, is^ himself a^'professibnal 
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linguist or philosopher of has been force-fed on the^pot by such a 

per-son. : , IK, , ^ .. *^.^„^r.■^r'> 

.What Ihen, can "semantic presuppos^ttion^' do for semantic theory? 

In the course of oJr case studies^TTT^ve fountf-as yet no job for 

Strawaonian presupiosition to.dc/; If there is any such job inost 

likely the'best waj to get at it (as Garner- ( 1971 ) has insisted) us 

systematically to investigate the -consequences of pi-esupposition 

•failure. Are there any sentence pairs <Si, S2> of which we would want 

(for any theoretical reason) to s^y thkt if S2 is false^, lacks a 

truth-value? , ' . ' . 

In 'Some cases of alleged' semantic presupposition, we have seen,- 
the penalty for the failure (falsity) of is .simply the falsitV of 
Si. In other cases, the penalty is the violation -of Grice s first 
MaxLm. (Notice that as a byproduct <)ir this violation, the presumed 
truth-far from the truth-valuelessness~of Si is assured. To violate 
the first Maxim in uttering Si is to utter Si when one is in a position 
to assert some strong4r truth, i.e. one which entails S^ but is not 
entailed by it; and only truths are entailed by truths.) No doubt, 
in still other cases, tlje penalty will be that Si is infelicitous; but 
infelicitousness entails nothing about truth or falsity, as we shall 
see In still other cases,- the penalty will be that whoever tokened 
Si (or possibly someone else in the situation) has a false belief; but 
that result too'is consistent' with Si's being either true or false. 
In no case are we tempted to impose t rut h- value lessness as ^penalty, 
■eiiough we might be' if someone wer)s to show some powerful explanatory 
rkson why we should thus eschew the Law of BivaJence. • • ■ ' 

If our skepticism about truth- value lessness is as well. justil led 
as we believe it is, then there ought to be .some .further diagnosis of 
the fervor with which phiJ^psophers und linguis1»s have embraced the 
notion. We believe that the correct (causal) explanation is to be 
found in Austin's pellucid doctrine of infelicities (-1962, Lectures 
XI aifd XII), though we shall expand slightly on Austin's remarks here. 

■ Austin was conderned to point out that, from .the standpoint of 
speech-act theory taken in the laa-ge, a given speech act can be Und 
is, in particular cases) assessed or evaluated along a- number of 
distinct and independent "dimensions of criticism , or spectra of 
•satisfactoriness and unsatiSfactoriness. This is clearest an the case 
of "pure" (explicit) performatives; a performative speech act c&n go 
wrong in'any one of 'a number 0.f different ways, some more tragic than 
others depending on c^nte^ft . But the same is trup of , any other speech 
act. Sd far as we can see, there is in nature no s'Qch thing as a 
"pure constat ive"/J:hou6h (on our view) a semantic representation 
0^ logical form is a picture of one, in the sme sense in which we^^ 
can dr&w a picture oXa mass-point or a black box. . ^ . ■. 

The true/fajb dimension is just one avenue of criticism among 
• others; there are many othe r- ways -of! being liappy. or unhappy, satis- . 

factory or unsatisfactory, felicitous or infelicitous. And (here , is 
-the important point) the importknce of the true/false dimension in 
Let varies widely from Qontext to context with the passing purposes 

speaker^; hearers, and assessors.' Sometimes we .<:are very^much 
about truth and falsity. At other times .we care^much mol-e abput other 
sort^ of virtues and faults. We think, in fact,, that .cAses of the. , 
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latter Sort predominate rather heavily. Philosophers', treatment 
(prio^^to Austin) of English sentences as if all that mattered about 
them were their truth-values is an occupational disease^ and has 
resulted in true 'a having come, to be, in some philosophers' vocabu- 
laries, the only honorific . applicable tq utterances. This is, a 
crucial point to which we shall return. * * 

Consider a case of Garner's, offered in conversation: A speaJcer 
suddenly utters a declarative sentence on a topic thai he or she 
ki][ows nothing about, say., * ** . ' - . 

(218) At this moment there are exactly three cus^tmiers 
sitting in the Cantonese restaurant downtTS^n^^ 

in a context in whiqh it is clear, that the speaker cannot possibly 
have Qxiy positive evidence for the truth of'(2l8). Something is badly 
wrong; the utterance is infelicitous in some way yet to be specified. 
But it certainly need not be denigrated ^long the true/ false dimension; 
the sentence uttered, (218),'' may very well be true. 
. . Similarly, take Moore's Paradox;, * ' y 

(219) It's ^paining, but I^don't believe ^that it iV, 



In the absence" of very special- stage-setting, (219) is anomalous. 
Though much has been written about it, both by "ordinary language" 
* philosophers and by epistemic logicians, no one has ever quite 

succeeded in showing exactly what is wrong, with it. ^9 .The important , 
thing to see here is that, though an utterance'^qf (219) is almost 
invariably, as infelicitous as any utterance could be, (219) might 
perfectly well be true (of the speaker); this fact, indeed, is essential 
- to setting up the Parado'x. 

Finally, take a negated factive: ' ' , 

(220) Herbert dpesn'^t kfiov that -June is a go-go dancer. 

uttered in a situation in which its complement ^is false. There is no 
question that this utterance, given appropriate stress contour, -is 
infelicitous (in our discussion of case 3.3 above we suggested that * 
,the infelicity is partly statistical and partly Gricean). But, as we 
have seen, that does not laffect (220) 's truth-value in the situation 
envisioned, since (220) is straightforwardly true — for what that is 
worth ! ^, * 

^ ' ' It is :this last phrase that best expresses our view about "presup* 

position'** and truth-value. In each of the foregoing three cas.es, some- 
thing has gone badly wrong with the . speaker ' s utterance. But there is - 
X}6 reason at all why this should lead us to judge that the ^sentence 
' uttered lacks a' truth-value] ^ ^ 

Now we may proceed •to ♦explain philosop^^ners' and linguists' 
enthusiasm for^ imputing tr^th-valuelessneds to sentences whose only 
crime is that their 'Vi*esuppositions" liave failed. As we remaVked 
earlier, philosophers at least have always grotesquely ^overemphasized 
th'e true /false dimension in* thinking, about language, to the extent 
that true is regarded as a kind of diploma* Once we*liave decided 
that a sentence is true< we pat it on the hes^ and pass on to' the next 
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sentence we want to evaluate. And, we believe, it is this habit 
which accounts at least for philosophers ' occasional invocations o3 
truth-valueles-sness'. Faced with a, sentence which, ^though undeniably 
grammatical, sounds funny when its "presupposition" has failed, a , 
philosopher 'is extremely reluctant to call it "true , for to do this, 
is to give the sentence a passing grade, to honor it in what seems 
to the philosopher to be a conclusive way . And yet the philosopher 
does not want to call the sentence J'false", either, for to do that 
is to fail the sentence,, to condemn it *in an apparently conclusive 
way obviously unwarranted by the situation.. The- philosopher concludes* 
that the sentence is not true, and that it is not false--henee, that 

, it is neither true nor false, and so, truth-valueless..^ 

j» The mistake, of course, is the philosopher's taking true and 
false far too 'seriously in the first place . Why not Just admit that 
thiTentence is true (or false, whichever seems dictated by the assumed - 
facts, what we know of its truth-conditions, and considerations of 
theorfetical elegancy), for what that is worth (very little), and get 
on to more important' kinds of evaluation of the sentence and hypothe- 
tical'speech acts in which it occurs? That is, let us give up our 
.excessively honorific use of true and recognize that, in the sorts 
of cases- we are talking about, to admit that a sentence is true is 
no great conc'ession, but is only a pre factory note to getting onwith 

^ evaluation along dimensions perhaps more pertinent to everyday life. 

This -S^iie failure to appreciate Austin's vital insight that tr^e 
and false comprise^ only one among many important pair's of tejnns used- 
for th^raise and blame of utterances has, we suspect, misled linguists 
as well.' FOr example, KarttunBR writes, ; f ' 

C John didn't inanage to" solve the problem , if John did^ 
•not even try to solve the problem], would hive to Ipe ■ 
rejected as infelicitous utterance to which no truth 
* Value* cdiold be assigned. ' (1971^5 S^tU ) , 

—the implication being that the infelicitousnessiof "the utterance in 
the context envisioned is the reason whjr "oo truUi value can be- assigned 
to the sentence- uttered; In that context (as wetflve heard <some linguists 
put it), 'the sentence is. ."too infelI\3itou<' .tq be true or false. .But = 
this attitude radically misconceives the .status of truth and. falsity 
as evaluative properties' of utterances or sentences. - Th^ true /false 
dimension' it will be remembered, is only one avenue of evaluation • 
among .t)tWers; it is -not^i^ final, touchstone which an assessor applies 

•only afteV having run thro\igh.alL th^."less^'-iQfeliclties and found ^ 
theosentence^in quest i<5rrr.accepta^>le ■ in all preliminary/Qects, A 
sentence or -utterance can be infelicitous to an arbitra^J^ exfereme 
degree in .any number of respects and still be true (or mdse) . To say 
of a sentehce that it m\i&t lack a truth-Sralue becau^g^ "is . infelicitous 
—or that it is "too infelicitous to have a truth/vaj.ue --is like 
saving of a dog which is ^lind and which is bkd d^llojftng Scents _ 
that^it is" tlierefore»neither loyal nor disloyal ,ror>*^ man that he is^ ■ 

• -'36 ba^ at his job and so Ugly and such a rotten i«ker player that he . 
is neithe'K kind to h"is mother -nor unkind to her. _ . 
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5. Relative Grammaticality * 

Some linguists^O have al],eged that certain syntactic phe^mena ' 
' *^'Tequire 'a notion of presupposition, in that one and the same sentence 

may be deviant or ill-formed rel-ative to som^ ways the world might be, 
^ and 'yet pe^rfectly acceptSeble relative to other ways the world might 

* be. (We use "relative to" -'here as a gloss designed to blur the 
distinction between the fact of the way^he world is, the speaker's or 
hearer's belief as to the way the wprld is, the speech community's 
shajred background information as to^the way the world is, etc. remarked 
on in Section 2 above.- We shall speak 'hereafter simply of "pre- 

^ sumptions". ) Now if a string Si is well-formed gnly given the truth 
of a sentence Sg or ia li^t'of the fact Sg describes, this provides 
conside;:able,, temptation tp say that Si presumes or "presupposes" 2^ 
in some sense'or other; aiid, in view of the' intimate connection 
between syntactic deep structure and semantic representation or logical 
form, it suggests that the kind of presumption in question is semantica?.' 
or at least semanti'cally relevant. In fact< a brief argument suffices 
to show that if(^well-formedness is relative in this way to factual 
presumptions about the world, then a strong form of Strawsonian 
semantic presupposition is viable after all; If the failure of some 
(lo'gically contingent ) ':^ctual presumption Sg suffipes .to gender an 
otherwise grammatical^s-ffing Si un grammatical or ill-formed, and ifr> 
(as is uncont rovers ial) a string must at least be vfell-formed in orker 
to be either true or false, then the failure of Sg a fortiori rendafs 
Si truth-valueless; thus, if Lakoff (1969) is ri^ht atout the 3;:,glaAivity 
of grammaticality. Si (by definition) semanticfilly presupposes Sg. 

Notice that the brand of truth-V^aluelessness appealed to here is 
far less mysterious (on its 'face) tt\an that ^enigrated in Section 3 
abo^. The' latter is the reputed truth-valuelessness of an admittedly 
well-formed sentence in certain circumstances, requiring bizarre ' 
alterations in what Ve would ordinarily and naturally take to .be t^ 
tjruth-conditions to be assigned to that .sentence (recall'the cases of 
norirestrictive relative clauses and negated factive^) and' seemingly 
needless complications in our logic. . The tmth-valuelessness that 
allegedly arises from presumption- failure .in a case , of "relative 
grammaticality", l;^wever, is nothing so offensively arcane or baroqugy- 
it is simply the unexciting "truth-*aluelessnfess" of^an ill-formed 
string. An 'ungrammatical sequence of words need not be assigned 

^ any unusual truth-conditions; straightforwardly, it^ is assigned qo 
truth-conditions at all. 

• • ^ 

5.1. , Factual Presumptions, and Logical Form ■• ^ \ 

- Unlike the* alleged ^dat^ underlying the claims we discussed in 
Sectic^n 3,^ some of the phenomena cited as exsemples^of "relative 
grammaticality" are striking^ evidently real, and hard t0.expl9.in , ' • 
away. We eshall take up only a few of the cases that we find the most . , 
interesting and 'troublesome for semantic purists of our stripe.. 

* . 1' Laurence Horn (1969) argues that certain sentences containing 

* Q^iy ^ve^ s^re well-formed only in contexts in which certain ' 
contingent factual presumptions hold. (Lakoff (l9T2:58lff) gi^es a 
useful summary of Jlcrn'^ data.) For example, aysentence of the form 
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C221) Even A 

is deviant, ungrammatical , or at least <luite peculiar if It was not 
expected that A would not "0, or if there was no one' besides A that 
0)»d (As always, we leave open the question of who it is that is 
doing the'expecting.) The exact nature of, the deviance or peculiarity 
here is as yet unspedified.^l 

2 • Lakoff (1969) argues convincingly that the relative pronoun 
vho\an be used grammatically only wheq it is presumed th^lj. its subject 
TTrekarded for purposes of- the discussion as denoting a person, as 
opposS to a mere thing or lower animal. (Lakoff (citing McCawley) ■ . 
finds interesting that "semantics" is here invading what used to be 
thoughtV as "purefy syntactic", viz. judgments of deviance or 
ungrammatHality; sinc^ syntax and semantics are no longer widely _ . 
' regarded asSieing separate and autonomous areas of inquiry, this invasion 
is- not surprihlts,' What is surprising is that our judgments of 
syntactic/semanti^ deviance should vary with our- background Reliefs 
or presumptions, ho semantic purists of our persuasion, what informa- 
tion about a sen/ence is encapsulated in that sentence's deep structure, 
logical form, <^ semantic representation should jiof depend on any 
•contingent factual presumptions about the way the world is; it is a 
purely formal matter. We shall- pursue this below.) 

3. Lakoff goes on to show (pp. 109-10) that intonation contour 
■ is sometime dictated ;by background beliefs.. Contrast: 

''•■■= ' ' , " 

(222) a. Jolm called Mary a -lexical ist and then she^ 

• insulted him. 
b. ' ^lohn called Mary a lexicalist and then she. 
" • * ■ insulted him. • • 

If we agree that intonation, cohtour is at 'least sometimes a semantic 
matter— e.g. that intonation contour sometimes suffices literally 
.to disambiguate ^n^utteilance wMch it characterizes--we can generate 
more cases in which backgroundf^eliefs appear to affect syntactic and 
semantic well-fprmedness* ^- J 4. ' " 

' k Either, tob) and instead cavry. factual .presumptions rtot - 
unlike^h^iT^rrpi e£i7^ Lakoff claims, citing 

(223) a. .Jane is a sloppy housekeeper and, she doesn't 

take baths either. ^ ^ 

' b.?*Jane is a* neat housekeeper and she doesn t 
take iJatMs either. 



. .• That "CtJhe construction, A.and'not. B either, carries with> it the ... 
- ' ' '.\'' presQpposition: that "bne" might expect A to entail noVB kv- 110 J. 
' , Wse,-this is a howler as it- stand's^-what^ speak^Tf^xpect about 

- . entailment is irrelevant. Presumably what Lakoff -means g that one 

would nit expect A and B , and in this he seems unmistakahly right. 
Consider also the following contrasts. . .. ^r- ;^ 
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* (22^) 3.. Jane jufet succeeded in proving Fermat's Last 

- , . 'Theorem, and her husband is very brilliant {^^^ 

' . ' * ' « V as veil 

b.?*3'an^ just added 2 and 2 and got 6, and her \, 

^husband is very brilliant {^^^ }• 

as well 

(225) a. Jane considered gping td*~the dentist, but decided 
to enjoy her day off instead, 
b.'?*Jane considered taking a, pleasant ride through tjie ♦ 
countryside, having a reaJ.ly good pinner, and 
• ^ "seeing^a movie but depcided to^enjoy her day off 

inst/ad. 

Lakoff concTiM^ or/The basis of such data^^ that, while we may 
continue to use deviartbs ill-forlned , ungrammatical , etc. as predicates 
of utterance(-token)s in context, they and their positive cognates must 
now be construed as designating relations between string(-type )s and . * 
sets of factual judgments; a string is well- or ill- formed only relative 
to such a set. Thus, we arrive at a strong'^ notion of semantic presup- 
position by allowing' factual presumptions to invade semantics via 
syntax, 

\ Two theoretical arguments seem to be implied here. One (let us 
call it the Argument from Meaningflilness ) i^ a more explicitly semantical 
version of that provided on the first page of the present section: 
Neglecting well-known, cases of "semi-", borderli^ne or marginal grammati- 
calness, a string must fee well-formed or grammatical, iti order to' be 
meaningful. Further, a string must be meaningful -In order to have any 
semantic propejrties (save, trivially, that of meaninglessness ) at ^1. 
Th'erefore, *i.f the grammat icalness of a string depends onVontingent 
factual pre svunpt ions , then sQ^do that string-'-s very meaningful^ness 'and 
a fortiori its other' semantic properties. 

The secoild liheoreticai^ argiiment (hereafter, the^Argwment from 
Generative Semantics) is more remote from Lak9ff's text, but we suppose 
that it is one he would accept, since it captures a* piece of motivatiqn 
for the invocation of /presupposition" in semantic theory thkt is based 
sqviarely on the central claim <?f 'Generative Semantics: (i) The Lakoviap 
presvunptions jaffect syntactic well-formedness, '(ii) Semantic representa- 
tions .or logical forms are the input^ to syntactic derivations. \ There- 
fore, (iii) The Lakoyian presumptions* are in some way part of -semantic 
CQnt^ht or logical Corm. . The moral of each of the two arguments is^ - 
that factual presumptions ought ^ in some way to be representee! in our 
semantic accounts of the target sentences in question. And, mo-re 
generally, syntax and semantics ought he?^a ^e r to be conceived as. being 
context-relative; they are not the austere^ purely foripal discij[5ftf^!ies 
they have been supposed to be; one cannot pursue t hein^suc c e s s fully 
^without taking into account particular utterers in part icul&r/'situat ions • 

As we. have' implied throughout this essay, we want to- resist these 
conclusions. It seems to us .(though this is^hot the place to defend this 
less thsLn popular contention) that there is 'jmportant theoretical 
utility to'be gained by splitting s&miotic study into that which pertains 
to the f9rmal, properties of sentences considered apart from particular 
contex:ts, on the one hand, and relations that the same sentences bear 
to features of particular situations, on the bt^ier. In particular, we 
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want to hold to our perfectly natural inclination to say .that a 
sentence simply has a certain meaning or meanings. in Engli'sb, and that 
it siiiply has a cerfain range of possible us^^l'these being specifiable 
quite independently of contextual cons iderat ions. And we certainly 
do not vant to court the Counterintuitiyeness and ugly theoretical 
complications of supposing that tn,e 'vefy recursive rules which 
delineate well-formedness (rules which seem by their very nature, to 
be purely formal) depfend in any'way on mention of specific possible 
states of affairs. Intuitively, a sentence, is either a well-formed 
String of English or it is not (again barring bprderline cases)/ 
regardless of what speakers, hearers, or theorists may happen to 
believe abo.ut nonliriguistlc reedity'. .- ^ 

If we. are to resist LakOfff's skeptical conclusions, then, we must 
turn aside both "of the theoreticall arguments we have sketched, and 
find -some alternative account of th^' phenomena; and this will not be 
.entirely easy io do, since the .arguments appear to .be- valid and the 
^ata 'are hard. Let us begin with the "Argument • from Generative 
Semantics. (We shall return to the Argument from Meaningfulness 
considerably later.) 

Lakoff has not shown that premise (i) is true'. In the respective 
contexts envisioned, "TTTs plain that there is something wrong-with 
tokening the strings in quest iOn~"wrong" at least in the general 
sense of "inappropriatel' , "nasty", or "unacceptable". What Lakoff has 
not demonstrated is that' the awfulness is specifically syntactic ill- 
formednes^. It is quite possible in each of the cases we, have listed 
that the ^penalty of "presupposition" failure is not syntactic defective- 
ness at -all, but>inf,elicitousness of an Austinian sort, Gricean-converV 
sational UpacceptalSility , or some other nonsyntactic'-flaw. (Inehort,- 
the relation between a string and its associated set of factual 
'presumptions may well be; pragmatic, as its essentialcontextualness 
naturally leads us to expect.) The-prdblem fdr us fte>e is that, -as 
was not the case in our discussions in Section 3 above, no such 
pragmatic explanation comes readily Vo mind— the ugliness of (223b),. 
{22kh), (225b) and the like has no obvious pragmatic source. 

Fortunately, we need not await the' development of .a detailed • 
pragmatics in order to defuse the Argument froA Generative Semantics. 
For we still have the option of denying premise, (iih despite its 
apparent centr^ity to the Generative ,Spman'ticists'*p*'ogram. The 
'first thing to notice is -that, if the -argument is to be regards* as 
valid, premise (ii) must be inte^reted" exelus'rvely, i.e. as: (ii ) 
Semantic -representations, or logical forms are 4;he sole input to 
syntactic derivations .--Otherwise it would have to be regardedas 
■ possible -if or the Lakovian presumptions to be'nonsemantic in^ to 

the syntactic derivations.' An^fiff act,, this latter possibility is 
. precisely what we want to hypothesize as fact. This requires, of \ 
" coui-se, that*we deny (ii');-ve hejTeb^ do^sp., for there is independentV 
evidence of its falsity. ' ' ' ' • ' . ^ , . , 

For example, there are several convincing reasons to think that 
' syntactic transformations operate in .part on underlying performative 
prefaces which refer' to the utterer'of a sehtence, to the hearer • • 
•addressed, and to the speech act which tlie- speaker is thereby 
' performing. 25 Thus, e.g. a declarative sentence sUch as 
• ■ ' • • 

s ■ jt ■ - 
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- . (226) Fred iS fat. 
has an, under lying* "syntactic structure something like 
(227) * S 



. ■ VP NP " NP NP 

' J I I- I 

st^e ^ I yo\a 



Fred is fat 



Now Lt isl)lain (contrary, perhaps, to slips or malapropisms on the* 
part of a few linguists) that this posited performg^tive preface is not 
peirt of logical form or semantic content in acceptably strict senses of 
those tex^* A logical rorm assigned to a sentence, on the usage 
originated by Russell, determines a fully disambiguated reading^f 
that sentience, along with"" a set of truth-conditions for that reading, 
and thereby (in the context of a containing logical theory) codifies 
all of 'the sentence's erjtailment -relations — nothing more. And it is 
clear that the performative preface displayed in (227) plays no role in 
determining the conditions under which (226) is true,' or what i^ or is 
not entailed by (226). .(Thus Lakoff writes, correctly, . • s 

Note 'that in sentiences it is the propositional content, 
not i;he entire sentence', that will be true or false... 
in sentences- where 'there is an overt performative verb ^ 
of sayin*^"^'or stating* or asserting, the propositional 
content, w^ich is true or false, is not* given by the 
sentence as a whole, rgither by the object of that 
. ' performative verb. (1972 :560) * ^ 

The "prppgjlttional content" referred to' is precisely\the sc^ope or 
complemkn'Wof the performative operator* The specif i^jat ion of overt 
performative; verbs is inessential to the point.) Entailment-Telatlons, 
and truth-conditions generailly, are to Ue read o^t frorar under the 
performative preface, and so, consequently, is logical form. Contrary 
td^what Lakoff goes on neologisticallx, to say, logic/il form does not 
properly contain proposition^ content — it is_ propositional content . 
The semantic content of a sentence is One thing; tile, illocutionary* force 
Of that sentence, or^the (pragmatic) use' to which ^t is put on spffie 
occasion, is quite another, though bo'th notions are ii^portant to the 
understanding of "meaning" taken diffusely in %he iarge.* 

The relevance.©^' the Performative Analysis vtojo^r discussion pf 
"relative grammaticality" is that^t provides a/ c^rfunterexample to o 
premise CiiM of the revised Argument from GeneWtive Semantics. Logical 
form, properly consj^rued, is not the, sole input to t'ti^ transformational 
cbmponent , ' for transformations operate as 'well on perf^npative material, 
and performative material is not part of logical form, t^^us,' If we 
.take "d6ep structure" to be, by definition, whatever-it tjiat syntactic 
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• transformations take as input, we cannot accept the sjiggegtion that 
^ deep structure may simply be identified with logical form, Deep 
■ . • • ^' 'structure, has logical, form as a proper part. ) Now, what we want. 
/ . to -suggest- is that there is at least a second sort of input to the^, , 

■ - -transformational component: factual presumptions. That is, we- shall . 

■ ^ • ^nbeie fhk contingent factual presumptions dp ^^^-^^f f ^^^^^ * 
-■ ■ • syntactic processes, .but deny the alleged implication that these 

. " • presumptions have semantical repercussions. In this way we 

? Lncede their, existence and their syntactic relevance without courting 
the troublesome and counteriiituitive claim that- a seijtence s semantic 
V • ' properties (as codified in the logical form(s) assign^ to the sentence) 

varv with contingent fact. * , ^ " 

No o^ie who takes seriously , the contention that -syntactic processes 

■ • •* have "psychologieal reality" need find this proposal startling. It . • / 

• ' • -is not-surprising that performative prefaces affect syntactic derivan . 
■tions, sirice what one wants and intends to- do with one' s words, flo 
• less -than, the thought (so to speak) passing-through ane's,mind, may 
certainly be expected to affept, the . causal processes issuing in on6 s 
actual speech. Likewise, we wouljjtapect the background beliefs 
stored in one's belief-stockpile ^ffect these processe,s too So _ 
it is quite natural to suggest tii^ sets of beliefs (on someone s 
part) should serve as input to syntactic transfofmatxons Just as ^ 
performative prefaces do, or &t least that some transformations should 
'Jf" % be sensitive to them. * 

5.2. Alternative Analyses ■^:^„^ 

We hypothesize that the transformations that are sensitive to . 
' contingerfactual beliefs are relativefy superficial. Consider case 
3 above,"that of presumptive intonation contours. Our inclination is 
^ to suppose that the relevant -stress, is functioning only conversa- 

■ ■ - - -UonaSy in such ca^es; iut, rather than put forwar.d a G-cean, theory 

. appUcable to stress phenomena, let us suppose for the gake of argument , 
that stress contour cuts deeper than this,, to the extent that a . 
sentence uttered with inappropri-ate .intonation J'^^.^^ , 

contextually presumed beliefs is synta^t^ically and not Jj/ -"^f • 
■ ♦ tionaliy unacceptfeLble. If so, we ^ggest, the beliefs affect the _ 
• • • syn?actL process somewhere in the relatively superficial subproc^ss 

' . of lexicalization (if intona1,ion is' taken to be a -^/f ^^f^^^J^»3°^ ' 

eve n in the phonol ogical component (if we are ^rar^ul to distinguish 
' . Hheoretical level Of "surface structure" from what is ultimately 

^roSuced.in.'the fonn of patterns "of noises or mark,.) . t -ems clear 
■ ?hat the truth-conditions of- (222a) and (222b) ^^^P^^^^^^^^ *f 

sanie-thouah of course tkls would be denied by sonfione who held that • 
(222a) is ill-fbrmed, and hence has no truth-condiMons at all, in 
contexts in which it is presSned that it's good to V a^lexicallst. 
Why not adopt the far more natural alternative of sayings not that 
in such a context (222a) has been produced from no logical f or^ at 
' 'kll 'but that it has been produced from a conjunctive logical, form 
t • • • '• (ti^s^e one vhich. underlies (2|2b)) by a- syntactic.process culminating 

in a reerettably defective lexicalization? 

It is much more obvious that Lako'ff's da.ta concerning who (case , 
2 above) are lexical in nature. When a syntacUc process ^^jf f ^ 
/I insertion of a relative pronoun, the syntactic component waits until 
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almost all its operations have been completed l^ejfore deciding whether 
J. to^ Xexic&lize- that pronoun as who or 'as whicfr ; The choice, .to-be 
sure, is dictated by a nonsemantic factor; but it is quite a super- 
^facial choice, o - ^ ^ 

The^nserbion of even , too , and either (cf. cases 1 and U).is, 
^ we should think, nearly as^ superficial, triggered rather late in thj 

trai^sfonpational process by 'items from whatever set of factual pre^ 
• sianrptions is in play. Since we want so far^ as poss(ible to av6id 
. resting- our /nain contentions on substantive and probably .controversy^ 
syntactic claims (not being in a position to d.efend siich' claims in ar 
detail), we shall not try to flesh out an articulated theory of the 
sources of the Lakovian ^rticles.^ Bifb if a grammar is to be seng^tive 
enough to factual presumptions to mark the Lakovian target sentences 
as'' being Ungrammatical ^-rela^ive-io th6 relevant presvunptions; then 
. \ th^Jr-^ammar must have some way of recording that relativity. We 

sugges^ that the most natural and appropriate procedure is simply to - 
flag scfeie transformations in such a way as to limt their operation 
jto occasions of •'favorable conditions in a speaker's (or whoever's) 
belief-st^re.'^''^ ' ' ^ < , 

We are a "little more troubled by example (225) above. The 
presumption of (225a) is evidently- tjhat going to the dentist is not 
* enjoyable (that going to the dentist and Enjoying oneself tend to 
preclude one -another) ; and the (true) presumption .relative to which 
(225b-) is defiant is that taking a pleasant ride through the cou^try-^ 
side,^ etc. sire enjoyable (d6 not tfend. to preclude enjoying oneself). ' * 
We are r>ot sure exactly what is going on here, but we shall hazard • ^ 
some cautious- pireliminary synt^actic remarks designed simply to , ^ 
illustrate the pattern of explanation that we^find attractive. - ' 
It seems clear enough tha%^' instead , at least in se4:itences like 
. (225a-b), contains' a hidden reference back to a previousl:^ occurring 

item;' instead cannot occur in the absence of any assumed antecedent : , / - 

^ ^ ' (228) ^The whale is a mammal instead; 

(229) ''^Two and two is four instead. ' . * 

' Probablj^ there is a deleted redundancy — viz. instead in- (225) very 

likely comes' from instead of NP where "NP" is replaced byja- repetition " . ^ 
of .the original noun pr nominal phrase. Thus, (225a) w<^d come'' from ^ 

' (230) Jane considered going to the dentiVt, but decided - - . * - 
to enjoy her day off instead of going to* the,, ^ 
' . , dentist. * • . * * ^ — " ^ 

the "insteiid of" clatise being, inside the' scope of decided . * " * 

It is' less plausible here to say that instead, is inserted super- 
f tr>j AV I y in. response to the presence 0fV«a-factual belief , if instead 
IS* indeed not a' merely, inserted iteiJPyiikV even 'or too. I& instead 
derives from an entire underlying claxiseO then it is Ifess easy- to 
fail b^jklgn-our practice of ^ayin'^/that^itj is Just kicked in lexically \ 
^ at the^Byenth ho\ir by a piece of ibackgroTUid information. . 
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^ agJJliat ;inay possibly be happei\ing here is that instead of in inter- 
mediate structure comes from a sentential .connective, and»ls inserted 
whence connected sentences are nominalized (if the nominalizations 
do come from underlying sentences, as they may or may not). The 
connective in question may well be and not . If so,, then it is 
plausible to suggest that, instead of as a particular lexic'alization 
of & ^ has a contrastive connotation (unlike other lexicalizations 
such as and not ) , just as, but is a lexicalization of which is ^ 
dig^nguished from other possible' lexicalizations in that it carries 
the suggestion of contrast* And this brings, lis to ^ briqf discussion 

of the nature of "contr,astive connotation^' itself. v^^^ 

. A naive thebrist might demand that sentences whose main st^rfape , 
connective is and and those whose main ebtinective is but be assigned^ 
different logical forms. E.g. since 

. (231) George believes in semantic presupposition ^J)ut 
lie's smart. 

suggests in whatever sense that we ^on't' expect believers in semantic 
presupposition to be smart, while 

(232) George believes in semantic presupposition and 
he's smart. 

' carries no' such suggestion, it might be said that *(23l) and (232) have 

different underlyiTig semantic structures. This, we believe, would be 
. seriously mi^staken. For, considered from the austere standpoint of 
truth-conditions alone/j(23l) and (232) would seem to be equivalent. 
Since (232) is true if George believes in semantic presupposition and. 
George is smart,, this commits us to saying that (23l) is" true in that 
circumstance as well. . ... • 

Perhaps /the. content ion Jbhat (231) and (232) have the same truth-^ 
conditions»Vill'be seen as simply 'qu^stion-b'eg^ing. _ After all, if 
(231) is ill-formed in a .context in which it is not" pre'siomed that 
15eliejr in simarrbic presupposition tends to^ preclude being sma^t, 
• then (231>and' (232) cannot havfe the saqie truth-c6nditions , ?ther$ 
beirlg at least one possible state of affairs in which (:232) is true 
but (231) is untrue (because ^grammatical) . 'We shall argue agaimrt 
this last claim by considering that possible state "of affairs aW^ 
little more closely.^ Suppose we are in a semnar room full of * 
semantic presupposition enthusiasts, and that iihese^worthi^s tiave 
convinced us that the notion of* semantic prestjyposition is not only 
viable but a sharp and indispensable tool' foj>lingu±Stic^ semantics ^^^o 
in this* centviry. No one in the room doubts this for a moment; any ' ^ 
one of us, faced with a philosopher who failed to Recognize the 
prevalence of truth-vali^elessness, would -conclude eillief that the ^ ^ . 
philosopher's intuitions and" a pi-iori, assumptions •were badly soured ^\ 
^or^ clouded by years of teaching introductory first-order logic ,^6r^ ,X ' 
that the philosopher was a jacl;ass. -Now, suppose that someone, in the ' 
company asserts (231), referring by his use of George to someofie who < . 
is not present* It seems clear that, although the speaker's utt^erante 
' is deviant in the context, nevertheless what he says has significant 
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impliektions. 'For exafaple,'he could J*usj>ifiably be held to^have 
^asserted that George 'believes in semantic pi^esuppositibi;, and likewise, 
to %e held linguistically: responsible for the tiMth of , the claim thatr . 
George is smart, (the •speake'ivdidj after all^ say that George, is smart); 
If George-turns *out to be st;upid despite his belief, in semantic ' 
J>l*esupposition^ then, it seems to us, the* speeJtei** has '(inter alia) ;f 
said something false ;^ NoV if e^np* in^a .ccintext elaborately safe- 
guarded, against the presumptioji that believing inf* s^emaint ic presup- 
gpQsit^n tends to p3:ecl\Jde bain.g'. smart , the speaker^'s iS^teranc'e is 
held to'haVe implications' ( it entails its cJonjuncts at ieast ) and to 
be (even "ift part^') fauLse, thj^n' it he^s^ semantip prc^^rties and hetice • 
is ^not. ineaningless^ or se'maliit ically iliyfprmea^ in., the context .* 

The cd's'e i<s eveo clearer if, we imagine thaM the; spe^erv rather 
than "beiftg one of duj?- owh number., has just entered* ffom th§ outside. 
He may utter. K23X),' believing that Boer and L'ycati weje right in 
"yher Myth of Semantic Preduppositipn" ^ndjt|iat they./never siiould have 
been , persuaded recant. What are we (the occupants: o'f the semiflar 
room) to say about this 'Utterance of (231)? Should. we say that it is ' - 
ungrammatlcal and hence meaningless, though tl)e speaker remains gaily 
unaware "of this? .That the speaker's town Apparent belief in (231 )'s 
presumption suffices 'by itself to r^n^er hi&^ utterance .meaningful? 
Tha% (such .^natters being, relative ) the*tctterance is meaningful *'for ^ 
him" but not meaning-ful "for us '\ whatever that 'might mean?. Whatever 
choice we^ make here, oni^hing that seems indisputably is that; as - 
before, the utterance has implications ^nd admits at least of the ^ 
poss'ibility of being fa\se; and If so, then it is meaningful and> '' - 
hence 'grammatical' In the context, period, . ^ - , 

But^.isn^t there something yrong with uttering (^31) in a cbntext / ' 
in whiQh no one believes^ or pi:etends to believe that believilig Hn- 
semantic presupposition^ lends ^^*^reclud^ beipg sma3^'? Certainly 
there is', but not necessarily falsity, truth-va,luelessness', or any 
other slemantic defect/ An utterance of (231) would be inappropriate . . 
Whyf ^ • ■ * 

5.3. The 'Awfulness of (Re;Lativ^e) olviance- - ^ \ • 

It WQuld be. hard to- explain » the* inappropriateness in Griceari terms, 
since there is ijothing v^o^ig with thie Ii,teral locutionary eContent of ' 
\(23l) — it do^s not" appear to violate] any conversational maxim, and 
'her^ce.dbes no^ give rise to' a G-riceaif 'argument on tile part of the' 
hearer;^ '' Nor, though the utterance .of (231)- in a hoslSile situation 
would certafinly, be infelicitous* in soie ^ense, would the infericity 
be of any 'characteristic' Aust^inian sox:t, fot nothing would go wrong 
in any standard way with the speech act performed Xqua, speech ^act-) — • 
theje.is.no temptation to accftise the utt.erer of having failed to make^ 
a statement,' or of * having 'stated defectively (except In a tautolo-\ 
gously broad sense of "defective" 'that simply co-extends with the 
wholly- general "inappropriate"). , ' ' ^ , 

The problem seems intuitively to' resitf^ in the;Ghpi6e of the wora^ 
but, and thus 'to , be a -lexical'' problem. This brings us back to* the , 
pattern .of explanation, employed *in conneclion vith who ,, even , too, ^ 
and eithj^r . ,The lexicalizing transformation tha-^^ produces English . ) 
reflections* of £ is sensitive to factual- presumptions ; if it is 
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'presumed (by whomever) that the^-.tfuth of Si tends to preclude that ^ , 
of S2, then the occurren^ce of & in rS^ & S 1 will be lexicalized as 
but; otherwise Aot. An5 what is wr^ong wit6 (23l) m a context in 
^h.no one •has:.the relevant belief is that 2ut-Lexicalizationvhas 
operated oh its own,, .without the appropriate' trigger. A Parallel - 
account may e\cpla.in the behavior of instead: We have suggested that 
instead reflects a shallowlr}"«aerlying iristead. of .and the latter . • . 
-^^^ to be a specialized^Txicalization of • (waiving questions . 
aa? how and where, in the derivation lexical insertion- occurs/ properly 
^iggerfed only when the speaker ' s store of presumptions ui^Judes the . 
belief -ttat one of the' relevant alternatives 'excludes the otlier. The V 
string 

. "' .(233) "Jane, thought of. going swimming, buf decided ' ^ 

to' go swimming instead. • 

■ *», ' 

is completely unacceptable because th^ presumption that going swimming 
tends to preclude going" swimming is self-contradictory-.- 

A simUar if slightly extended str,ate'gy may suffice to -account for 
. the- presumptive behavior" of couriterfactuals . Our .account of counter- 
Vactuals in Section "3. 8 abov^ unlike our other explanations of • 
Vpresuppositio'n" phenomena, rested^ on a^ highly substantive piece of ^ _ 
theory (l)a^id Lewis') and so was introduced only an attractive 
possibility, what we shall point, out here .is ajiother. _ ,• . 

" Odr feelings about counterfactuals, with 'true antece<^ents are 
very strong, and (to report our own case) they bear interesting intro- 
- sDectdve similarities to otJr feelings about even, but , instead , etc. 
if is posfibie that the deviance of a ^counterf actual with a tru, a«tece- . 
deht is, like theirs, lexical. Notice that the problem arises only in 
connection with the superficial subjunctive mood. ^^^^f^lJ.^.J^^J^''^"^. 
expresses' a s^,eculative hypothesis, its antece.dent may acceptabl3r.be ^ 
true if it is couched in the ovgrtly indicative mood,- as 

! . la*' ' -. , . 

(23U) *If it turns outjthat Haj comes to the party, 

there'll be a'volleyball game. • -. • 

'which is perfectly acceptable* even when it doefe turn out "that 'Ha J 

■ iJtends! "^ow it L interesting that the subjunctive "'-d (^-^^^^^^ - 
i^the hortatory subjunctive^) is in a way not on a par with^the other . .. . 
tmoods of a traditional ^ilglish. grammar : iridicative, interrogative . 
?mpera?ive. Eacfi of -the latter corresponds to a general type of speech 
ac? (stS^g, asking, ordering, 6tc. ), and 'is pr.DduCed at the surface . 
presi^bS transformations which are triggered^by Jhe' corre.p9nding.^_, 
performati-ve prefaces in syntactic deep ' ^ucture . , ^fl.^^^^^^^^, ., " 

^mood. by contrast corresponds to no famiirar, general W of speech > , 
act Ind is presumably not so prodiiced. Our suggestion (only that; is 

• ?fat ?L superf?Sa/subJunctive mood is a lexical item, introduced by , 
a lexicalizing transformation, and that this lexicalizing rule ^i s a 
factually restricted one, fike But.I^xicalization. One further sfaall . 

, Jiece of e^idenJe for th s is thTfact that,^while the transformations , 



Vhich produce' surfa'ce' interrogatives and imper^ttives reorder 
structuraj. eflements of underlying 'forms i whatever produced surface, 
subjunctives changes ?only individual words. To make a subjunctive, 
one need only change does to ' shotild , was to were , will to would , 
etc. -If §l11 this is right, ^ then the deviance of a counterfactual with 
a true antecedent is of just the same sort as that of^ (231 ) tokened in 
a hostile context; a sentence of the form (lT5) above presumes (we might 
say, lexically pres i omes ) the falsity of S]^.. . * * 

. Narrow Grammatical ity and Broad Gr^ynmat i c all t y 

A serious 'objection to our program comes mind. We have conceded 
that""t he, failure of a LaJtovian or' lexical pr^ximption has syntadStlc* 
reperciissions", insofar as lexicalization is a 'syntac^tic matter, and we 
have su^ested tliat .the resulting od^ utterance is the product of 
illicit lexicalization. Now to say that the lexicalization of but in 
a hostile context* is "illicit" is presumably to say that the appearance 
of but at the surface* is not the result ^f a correct application Of 
But -Lexicalization* But^ (so the objection goes) there is no such thing 
as an incorrect application of But-Lexicalizat ion — a syntactic rule 
'either'^appllies oi* does no^^apply. -^Consequently, the 'surfacing of but 
is not the result of 9.n application of But- Lexicalizat jon at all. And 
it certainly is not the result of an applipatdoti of aay -other syntactic 
rule; so it is not generated by the set of syntactic rxiles taken as a 
whole, i.e. not generated by the grammar'. - *But a grammar is (among other 
things) a recursive device that delineates the notion gra mm at icaliiy . 
"So our string whose factual presumption has failed is ungrammatical 
(in the context in which the failure occurs:). Moreover, since it is * - 
not the output of any syntactic rule(s), arid since our syntactic rules 
(run in .reverse) are what, assign semantic representations to surface 
structures, it seems we are forced to the conclusion that our defective 
string has no semantic, interpretation, ■ and hence expresses no logical 
form, and hence is assi^ed^" truth-conditions, and hence cannot be- 
either true or^falsel In short, in offering our account of but and 
other particles, *have we not ^almost -explicitly conceqed'^Lakoff 's^claim 
in its strongest* form, .and opened the door to s$mant/c presupposition ^ 
after all? " ^ 7- ' V ' 

This argument is" impressive, arid, thdugh^Ve belf^ve that it 
fails due to several crucial oversimplifications, We shall be able 
"^here to offer only a rough sketch of* a reply. But we can begin with 
a datum^that is tolerably clear, and points toward, complexities 
unrecognized by^ the eygument: ^ : \ 

There- is a substa^ial intuitive* difference between the sense in - 
which (231) is ^'ungrammatical" relati*ve to tihe^act that believing in 
semantic* presupposition does/not tend to preclude being- smayt-r-at J 
best a soAewhat attertu^ed sense, we believe—and .that in..which.'(236) ' 
-OT even (23T») is ungrapnatical, " ' . . * ' 

X236) '**Good of believe. off table the the ^ the why. 
K ' (237) ^Bertrand'bel ieves who XJottlob is . • ^ 
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What we want to inaint&in .fs that (231) is "grammatical" enough 
to have trutli-coTiditions, and -Andeed -to be true even when lexically ^ . 
inappropriate. The utterer of (231) (in the hostile circumstances) 
has violated a rule of grammar, but if is not a rule_Triiose- viplation 
-produces semantic anomaly. We propose the hypothesis that, even though 
the- rule in tWs, case has not been properly triggered, it can .still be 
run. backwards as a s4mfiint j.c-inferpretation mapping in such a way that 
'(231), even i,n our hostile context, will be assigned a (truth-conditional ; 
semantic interpretation and hence can be understood in a rdther narrow 
sense (for what that ,is worth). Thus, to address the formidable ^ 
object ion -raised a few . paragraphs .above, the factual restriction on our 
But-Lexicalicatio-*! rul-e dpes not 'serve ,as an impenetrable filter. That . 
177 it is not an absolute restriction whicli, if violated, prevents the 
rule from operating at all; rathen, it functions (if you like) as -a 

'strainer the product- succeeds in coming through, but not in a very 

appetiziYig Torm-. , It is, we shall argue, grammatical in a broed but 
useful sense,- though deviant in a considerably narrower sense. 

If there are (as we 'contend, contrary at least to <the letter of 
Generative Semantics) several ~ disparate sources ofinput to the trans- 
TSrmational. component, at least two of which must function jointly to ^ 
produce a particular" string that is grammatical in the. context in which - 
it occurs, then » is (though 'perhaps unfamiliar) not at all surprising 
that ^here -should -be more than one sort of syntactic .or quasi-syntactic 
- "deviant: e'^ corrfespondi^^Lg to failures of various sorts of triggers. 
The deviance of (231) in our hostile context is due, not to any malr- 
Yunction'or misuse of the rules which rearrange elements- of logical form 
^bsiproduce surface form, but to the unlicensed application i^vertheless , 
sn application) of a presumption-sensitive lexicalizing rule which has 
nothing to do with structuring. '-The form i^ the same, and it as. this _ 
form for which'truth-conditioos are dinned. Thus, a sen^eiSce uttered 

■ in a Qontext may be lexically deviunt without being semantically 
deviant or uninterpretable.'^ In't-his quaint sense, the sentence .may ^ 
(somewhat paradoxically) be both -"ungrammatical" in its context and 
true, -unlike (235) or (23?-), which simply have no semantic interpretation 
AmT a fortiori, the Sentence can be both "ungrammatical in tjiis W"" 
and meaningful. This' sufficeftcJ turn aside. the Argument from Maaningful 
nesSi since that argument .baldly assumed, equivocating on fyammatical , . 
■that ungramaaticality entails .meaninglessness. • v 

What- is tfl become, then, of.Lakoff^s claim that "a sentence will be 
well-formed only with respect %o certain presuppositions .about the 
nature 6f'-ehe world"-?. • We have distinguisKed two notions of ^grammati- . 
calness" which ml'ght paraphrase well-fortned hfere, a broad notion and 
a narrow notion. A sentence'ds "grammatical" in the broad sense if it 
is assigned a semantic interpretation , whether or. not it has. been- . 
appropriately'"lexicalized (kiternatively, if it-Is -t>he product of ^ome 
application of -^he relevant syntactt<i' rules, even if one or more -tif the - 
rules has' been applied 'in violation of d "strainer"-style restriction). 
-A' sentence is "grammatical"' in the nar-row sense, hciwever, only if it is. 
••••not only semntically interpretable but correctljr lexicaliaed^.given ■ 
the factual^resumptio;is that in fact/obtain in '^e context in V^ich- it, 

■ is uttered.* Thus,. a sentence ip vacuo is "grammatical, in the .broad . 



Sense, or else it is not; it is "grammatical" (or "ungrammatical" ) • 
in- the narrow sens^,only ^lativfe to a set of contingent beliefs. ^ 
To be ^emantically interpret able is to^'have a specifi6*^ogical 
foi^ or Torms. In view <if this, we prefer to reserve the term well- 
formed as a synonym for "grammatical", in the broad .sense. (Thus,; some 
well-formed sentences are lexically Improper.) We may relate weil- 
formedness in this sense to " grarmnat i calnes s " ^ in the narrow sense in ■ 
tKe Vay suggested by Lakoff himself (1969:115): A string S ,is well-^ 
formed (- "grammatical" in the broaji sense) iff there is at ieasif*'o^e 
set of factual presumptions relative to which S is "grammatical" in 
^he narrow sense* The well-formedness of S^, on this usage, does not ^ 
vary with cpntextually specified sets of beliefs. 

.Lakoff writes, . • ^ • , 

However, if a speaker -isi^alled upon to make a judgment as 
to^ whether or not S i^ 'deviant',' then his extra-linguistic ^ 
' knowledge 'enters the picture. 

On ^our usage, deviant here is, to be read as "not ^grammatical' in the 
narr6w sense"; a sentence's being "deviant" in this sens^ is (contrary 
to Lakoff's usage*) compatible with that sentence's being *well-fortaed 
(semantically interpretable). . * * ^ 

The contrast between the broad and narrow- senses of "grammatical" 
ha^so^far been highlighted only ^ the behavior* of words of a certain 
class l even , too" , ejftl^er , instead, but , •..), which -(feb to 'speak) 
themselves carry cfonnb tat ions of various kinds. If we arfe' right in 
.^supijosing all this, then possibly other syntactic phenomena will be seen 
to*'point toward, tfce distinction as well. And it-, should be added that" 
*the^e are.pro1:>abYy lots of different^ senses (or Jcinds, or grades) of 
grammaticality ^igpides these two*, grammatical , deviant , OK , and other , 
evaluative plredlcates , applied by linguists to strings mashf many 
different kinds of liijguistic (and sometimes nonlinguistidO goodness 
and badness,- and spmeday these must 3.11 be straightened dut» \ ' % 

Lakoff anticipates and disparages *oiir suggestion of. defining 
"grammaticality" in the broad sense in ^terms of •"gramtoaticality" in 
the na^rrow sense and, reserving "well-formedness" as a* synonym for the 
former: . - . * * 

^ .'^Such a definition ^oulti define a field" Cff presupposition-- 
frei^ syn^fax. One^might ask then what would be tfie content 
pf tflis ^fi^ld., ynat phenomena would it -.deal with,'^would 'itf 
be interesting? Such a field of presupposition- free syntax^ 
' * J would^ deviate from the traditionctl study of syntax in that ^ 

\ it would no iong^ involve ^he study of the distribution of _ % 
\ A .all gfammatical morphemes. As we have seen, the distribution^ 
of grapaatical* morphemes* like who versus which caftnot 'be, 
*• stated 'in terms .of pre^^upposition-i'ree syntaxi.*.It is not 
• ' 'even clear that principled grounds' could be found for . 
motivating" the notion of :grammatica,l ;trans format ibn within* ^ • . 
, th^' bounds of sucti a field... In fact, it may wellv turn out* 
- that such a field would limited tc'the study the well^ ' 
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formedness coiK^tions on possible surface structures of a 
languages ' Such a field might well be, np -more interesting 
than 'traditional pWr.%se struct.ure grammar. At present, there 
is -no reason to believe that ^t would be^.-^ (pp. 115-6) 



L^Lkcrff . seems to concede here that our distinction between well-formedness 
^d "grammatidality" 'in the^tiarrow sense i5 tenaflle ; 'what he doubts is 
that^as a matter Sf empirical fact, a "presuJ)pos it ion-free syntax" or 
recursive characterization of (v^at we call) -wellv- formedness. would be . 
able to explain manjf of what are traditionally tak^n to b^^ syntactic 
phenomena — or so we read the quoted remarks. . ' * , " 

He points out 'th^t "presupposition-f^ee" syntax would fail to ' \ 
account f.or the distribution of all grammatical mprphemes, e.g. for 
that of who and \jhich_. This is correct; on our account, a recursive^ . 
grammar of Caere ) well-foYmedness would not predict wlsiether \rtio_ or 
which was cgrrect in a givBn cpntext—obvioasly , since it woul'd,,^ be . 
context-relative at all.. But^thl'? consequence is entirely congen:^l tp % 
us. Whether one u$es yho or which in 'a given context is not a matter 
of form or structure, land, so far as we can see, has nothing to do with 
truth-conditions in- the semantiqists ' ' s^nse of the term. 'It if # matter 
'of the appropriateriess of '^a single word. ^^Possibly appropriaiteriess- 
condit ions, should be ^y&lt into an adequat^^' 'semantics in the form of 
nohlogical V:doms or 'Venning postulates", for those linguists and ^ 
philosophers who countenance^ such things, (and it seems clear that our 
syntax -will have to countenance them, though philosophers may go -on to 
argue over tlieir logical or epi§temic status). But axioms, for those ^ 
who appeals to them, 3erve strictly to account- ;f or, (or "account for* ) 
tho3* semantic phenomena that are n^tructur^, that turn on particular 
information about particular morpheflB or- semantic. primes. Thus, it 
seems ^ to us tha»t7,a regursiye theory of ^well-fondness -should fail to ^ 
predict the behavior of all morphemes. . ^ . „ ^ ' 

A mpre serious question is that qf whether a«*f(Fesuppositi42)n-free 
syntax would be interesting or important. Lakoff contents himself with- 
giving a few examples, of , allegedly Interesting phenomena t^at would 
fail to b^ tl-eated by such a syntax. That i,n itself is unexciting. • ^"*r.,, 
.What makes Lakoff 's eiam^l^s more interesting is that the phenomena in 
question are ones; which have' been thought of by linguists specifically ^ 
as ^syntactic phenoinejia. Ai)d data pf.tihis^sort di*ive hotie t)iir earlier * 
contention that -syntactic rules operate on f ometfiifig in addition to ^ ^ - 
semantic representations oi* logical forms. ' ^. * J ' * 

However .rasslmiing that .Lakoff ' s npints concerning selec'tlQ^y^>< . 
restrictions,' coreference .and i dent it^* etc.- can be dealt with^inde- . 
pendently), lie have found* only one class of syntactic phenomena .that 
require us' t% posit input' from- the belief-store, and the hypotjiesized j 
..syntactic.ifXect.4J^ such, beliefs as hds ^een s|own) ^^ite^ . 

supeitficial.. There seems to be a group of morphea w"Bbs'|^isi^ution, , 
rather late 'in t the, titans format ional proc^ss,^ is -indeed governed^by " . 
backgroi&id beliefs. 'But^'that 'in itself hardly warrants. 'Lakoff' s grandly ^ 
skeptical predictions/ quoted above. ^ He wouOA have' t<3< find much.Jnore- . , 
fevidenc^, and many more different kinds tD^lainly syntactic but ' ^ ^ 
equally jJla^nly context-bound data,, in oiMei; .to make a. case for • ^ ' 



doubting the' importance or interest of "presuppqsition-f.ree" syntax. . ^ * 
TwQ final replies: 

1. liakoff says, "it is not even clear that ^irincipled grounds 
could be found for motivating noti^Qn'of grammsbtical transforma- ^ ^ 
tion within the bounds of such a field," His reason for- this (deleted/ 
fronT the foregoing quotation) is' that ^ ^- / . ^ 

since: selectlonal restrictions in gene:ral involve pre- 
suppositions, any such restriptipns could not be used 
)i < to/motivat^ transformations. If such grounds for moti- • 
vating transformations were taken away, "^t is not clear 
that very many," *if any, of the traditionally assumed ^ 
. trans format ioii's could be motivated within a presupposition- ' * 
**^free syntax. \{^. Il6) 



Two dubious claims are involved here: that "selectional restrictions 
i^i geneVal involve' presuppositions", and ^€^at most of the ''traditionally 
assumed." tr-ans format ions are*»assiune(i largely on the basis of arguments 
'from selectional restrictions. The first of these claims -is entirely 
unclear as it stands, fhaugh it is likely to yield a truth u^on 
clarification, since "selectional restrictions" rathe r| obviously ' - 
defend on the beliefs of speakers and hearers and* consequently may 
be* expected to varjr considerably with thbse' beliefs (this is one reaso?i 
for supposing" that "selectional restrictions",, contrary to ^ihe inten- 
tions of Gilbert Ryle', '^ould play only a minor role in syntax). The 
second claim is much more str^iking. Doubtless Lakoff knows far more 
of the history of syr\1f3.x than we. But *(i) -we have^never noticed that 
appeals tp selectiMaJ restrictions loomed particularly large,, in 
sjqitactip. argumentation »t hat we have come acros^s,- and* (ii) we should 
regaird such appeals/ks argumentatively suspeqt, since (intuitively 
speaking) they bear not on formal structure, but on^what we say aboiiji^ 
.the iaeanings of words. Only much further work can settle these 
issues. ^ ' " . . - * . ' ^ " 

The -matter of selectional res^trictions aside, -it is -easy enough 
to, provide "pfinci^led grounds" for motiv3.ting the notion of a 
...giramm^tical transformation vij:hin the, ^bounds of presupposition-free 
syntax. The 'job of a prebtt^psit^ioh-^ree syntax- as ^imned above is, ■ 
. given semantic* representations or logical- forms written in a logicians' 
canonical idiom, to .map these forms bntd well^-fon^ed^i .e, in Xakoff 's, 
phrase, possible) English s^urfacer-'st2*uct\ires . A i^ta^ of'well- ^ ^ 
. fprmedness is needed (whether or not it is/jas-" important^' as some 
' other, branche^^ and.sub-branch^^ of seniioti<:^) ; ^nd it is hard^to see 
how such ^ mapping would be able -tp. function the* ^Bsence^'^bfp 
grammatical transformations—it seems, inde^di to -require -them by ' 
deJCinition. • 7I ' ■ * / ^ ^ [. . - \ 

^. Ij^ko^ff sayV,* "tPresupposition-^ree^:S}mtaid no 
sihterestilig than tradition^ phrasM atfucture'^^M^?^ - At 
bresent, tl^re is' naVeason to "fe^j;i^^v^^*%nat it .would ."^/!^-~;^^ « 
iakoff is^ llpking for is an^a priori Reason fbp^' beli'^Ve. that ' ^, . 
ptesuppos it lon-free .syntax woulld' be interacting,* iii, addition teethe » 
•rather obvio<is. fact -that bdth lo^it: and grammar require soma^ notion^ 



of ^bstrac^ 'Structure (however unimportant that structure might turn 
out .to be in comparison to other features hf a natiiral language), he - . 
can find that reason "in his' bim remark about .well-formedness 
conditions on" possible surface ,struc.4ures" . For we have the notion, • - 
m^ked vividly in ■ intuition, of a possible' sentence , - a string which 
has a BPSsible use in English, ''though of course not every possible 
sentence ^inappropriate in every (or even any) context Ther^ is a 
firm distinction between strings which are possible sentences.of 
English and strings which simply have no semantic interpretation.- ■ 
(wrVould be the last to rule out the possibility that this distinction 
masks further and more refined distinctions as well.. ) It is precisely _ 
the job of "presupposition-free" syntax, ak Lakoff sees, to mark this 
distinction- and thereby to delineate the class of strings ;bhat are 
ca ndidates for lexically correct, felicitous and conversationally 
acceptable ^tterance. And that is interesting enough for us. 

f • . . . * • . ^ , 

f , • Footnotes . ' * 

• ■ * f . ■ . 

^Keenan (1972) provides- a good example of the theoretical 
cdmplications attending the acceptance of presuppositions. 

' . ♦ • ^ - 

2yilson (1975) makes a valuable step towards disoVediting 'pre-^ 
suppositions, albeit -from, a- somewhat different standpoint from the one 
•adopted hSe! Boe:* and Lycan (197^) attack presuppositions* in the form 
of "invited inferences" (Geis- and^lwicky 1971). 

SLangendoen and Savin (l97l); Karttunen (1973). , ^ 

' Wtti^en's mofe recent writings display increasing sopl^igtication 
in these matters (197.3*; Karttunen and I^etbrs 1975). \ / ■■■ 

• 5This formuOiation is 'our' reconstruction (Boer and Lycdn 191^} of ■ 
Geis dnd Zwieky's text. ' ^ . * f 

. 6The following point ha? b6en made Indepehflently and somewhat;^ • _ 
< differently by Katz- (1973). - . 

y - ' ' '■ 

TThus,*' Lakoff (1972). cannot* (contrary to his explicit^st^tement- 
dn" footnote <2 to Section V) have been speaking of semantic presupposition 
when he wrote, ".. .in' certain cases" Csica the presuppopition relation 
is ?ra^sit^e:..CBut:^sitivity of the presupposition^ relation fails 
in CotherD 'cases-" (575, 5767. X • - 

QlSiisTs not 1bo"^say^hat stress does not sometimes We semantic ; 
signif^ahce as well. ^ » ^ . * . ^ ' * 

9The treatment ' of .it as, a " ace • marker", for a tound Variable 
in deep structure figur^.prominently in^the version of Montague Grammar 
J for^Sted by-Sessvfn (1973:178-9), obviating the need for a rule of ^ 
ciefting.. ■•- ^ • ■ ■•■ ^ ' : 
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^°Reis (1973) pursues thil line in a rejoinder to Wilson (l9T2). 

llNotiee that this is sligft^ly- paradoxical in itself: (TUb), when 
•uttered (as -is more ccsmmon) -with ?Tsing stress on' know, suggests or "• 
implies that Sam is a Martian, even though (Tltb) itself is entailed by 



thd-claim that he is xtotl* 



• 12t * ^ 

In a system of Montague Grammar, the .distinction between 

internally and externally negated factive constructions can be made 
explicit at the level of deep structure, in terms of variations in the 
scope Df negation, relative to the scope of the nominalized sentential' 
. complement (regarded^ as a functor which ^ forms sentences -ftom monadic. ' 
predicates). Given an appropriate semantical nile for<"a fractive 
complementizer thaV , ' factive constructions and their intdr^al negations 
can both be shown Xq entail their sentential complements C^r^sswelJ. 
1973:165-9). If negated 'factives are thus syntactically arAjiguous, 
there is yet another explanation 'of the temptation to inyote semantic** 
presuppositions here, viz. failure to distinguish the genijZne ent^ilnfent 
which attached^to internal, negations in deep structure frbm the merely 
pragmatic implication attaching to external negations. T^iis explanatio# 
would in turn neatly account for the fact t^at the factive ^ug^stion 
carried by a negated epistemic sentence is ibbliterated when that is 
replaced. by whether. . 

■|-3cbmpare also As so(/n as Smedley arri^d at the party, he managed 
to s Up And fall on his face , though some heaVfirs Tnight ryTc;n'<.f on imHo>.- 
st'anding this as irony^ \ , - 

l^The actual* semantics' and- syntax of (l03a) an^ mysterious to us.'> 
If. (103a) is equivalent to some conjunction, as we^B'uJjpose , is.it 

A^^^"^^^ from' Some 6ont)uncticn in semantic "structure? I? there 
Jxan'y syntactic evidence to indicate .that igghage iindergoes lexical ' ^ 
decomposition? Sghese are matters we shall haveVto leave'. But our data 
concerninjg (ll9)-(l2l) suffice to make the'prelimihary point that (l03a) 
is- simply stronger than (l03c), and.this point y-mds a natural' explana- 
tion of Karttunen's' phenomenally obviating any need to invpke semantic 
presupposition. ^. ^ ' 

>Ni5Fpr some sp66Jcers, ^dctually, oiir technician's 'ophning-and- , ' " 
shutting act^n verifies (lliTb) as well -as'" (l>7^) . . Fo2 these speakers., 
.the , following account is unnecessary.^' .The oddity of (]|*2a) wh*en {lh2b) 
^ false is due si%)ly to the statistical rarity* of actions^ relevantly 
like John^s. ^ ' ' \^ . , 

16 ' . " A V . . 

Of^ course, this-. kind \of sit!kti6n almost heve^r actually ot^uiis:- 
.When. vacuous names occur in ordinary English, they do so anribut'^?y. 
See Boer (to appear). ; * * 

, ■ ^•'''The distinction between referential arjd' attributive uses of * 
singular terms, originally, ihtroflticed by Donnellan (1966) as ^a pragmatic 
matter, |l)ks subsequently ^een given both a semantic dimensipn (Boer, ta, 
appear;/^er and Lycan, in press; Devitt 197^) arid a -syntactic cfimension 
(Stampe> 19Tl*;;Bell^l9T3).'* • / ' 
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^%owever, .see Hannah (1975). 

: ' Wpor what we take'to be the reason for this lack of success, 
however, see I^can (19T0). , * " ^ \ " * 

20chieflyTakoff. (1969 and 19T2)". See also Fillmore (l9Tl) and 
'Langendoen (l9Tl)» ~ . 

^^Hom argues for related conclusions concerning onljr.i these, 
we believe, are easier to explain away in terms .of quantificational 

. stinicture; " * ^ ^ , ^ 

■ . . V. ^ 

.22Data of this sort were called to our attention -by Joxh-Schonsheck 
in an/ unpublished note. 

-'23He also offers examples concerning Select ional restr.ictionsTand 
, some 'which depend' 5^ claims about coreference and id9n^ity; but wejind;.. 
these 'far le^s 'convinci-ng than those we" have listed. 

^'♦of course, this is not to say th&t sentences could have meanings 

- at- all in the abserlce^of speakers who use them in certain ways in; 
v^cerCain situations. * . • ' 

- 25se^ McCaWlfey (1968)^ RdsS, (19T0); Lakoff .Ci9T2};^Sadpck._ (1975). . 

26The point ."^however, ^-s not entirely uncontroversial i an •^dpposYnr 
view is talcen by -Lewis (l9T2l«and by .CressVell (1973). . ^ " . ^ 

■ ' - 27cresswell (1973:235-6) seems U5 endorse a similar proposal for 
Montague'Gfammai?, for he remarks on the "elegance" of incorporating 
"ufe-Spendent ajceptability principles" and .note^ that such principles. 

- can be generalized to include beliefs as .well. 

28Actually, there is #^elatiyely useless alternative reading of 
fe25i and -(230) according ^ which^vhat Jan^ did instead of going to .the 
deSffst vas to make a decision , one- which may <*• may not have been . 
carried out. . , . ' ' " 
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A Reconsideration. of Conditional Perfection 
Marion R. Johnson 



Although the entailme'i^r relations between a -simple conditional 
and a biconditional are unproblematic in symbolic logic, they have 
Scasiorted^ certain amount of controversy, in regard to -^^^^^ J-^f^^^^ ^ 
Geis-and Zwicky (l9Tl) suggested that condition^al sentences - ^ngli^ j 
had a logical form characterized by a quasilogical property which thel^v_^ 
termed an 'invited 'inference". This putative property^ called - 
ronr^i tional Perfection ) meant that every sentence with a logical 
structure of-thTl^^'If X/ then Y' in some sense ^W^ted its 
converse, 'If not X, then not Y'. For example, a conditional sjich as 
aWs said to 'incite the inference' of (2) without, of course, 
actually entailing (2). ^ ' - 

(1) If you mow^he lawn, I'll give you five dollars. - 

(2) ^If you ddW mow the lawn, I wonH give you five dollars. 

T.il^e--h:^ 7 2) a nd Do er -and- Lycan {1973) re^.oted the i4ea_Qf ^ 

CopditLLx^rTec^lT^ property of^glish J^^j.^^^;,^^ 

documented a number of persuasive counterexamples to the claim that ^ 

■Tr^ists as a general property of all conditional utterai^ces.-^ Never- 
theless I think?hat the original observation has some interest af it 
il iieWd in pragmatic rather than semantic terms. In this paper, I . . 
iilHry to show^hat there exists a- systematic relationship between^ 
wiat Jj^e of speech act is being performed ^d whether the condition^ ^ 
Imb^dySg that speech act tends to situationally .imply its^converse . 

Sien condtionals are considered in relation to their^A^ction as • 
speech acts, it becomes necessary to recognize two f ^^^f .^f 
ships between antecedent plauses and their cons^.quents . In the case 

• of an assertion\ Ihe if-then construction ^^^f^f ^^^^"ff * . 
relation between the truth value of two propositions. ^ T^^t is, the 

. I?-clause expresses a sufficient condition for the consequent 1^ be _ 
i7ue Moreover:, -both clauses are members of a unitary act of 
ISrtlng ^hus, if someone uttered (3) he.could be said tp ^ave- made 
f??ue and fIScltous assertion even if it turns ^out^that the pro^^^^^^^ 
■ made- in each subclause is false, since .the <:pntingent Velatiort still ^ . 
holds and this is wh^t 'has been assfe't-ted. 

(3) If it doesn't rain, our .crops 'will be fuine^. • 

^The point is tha:t whether or.-^ot it rains, m Set of uttering O). • 
^ Zl ??r^coLequenc^s for speaker-addressee relations.., vill be unaffected. 



However, when ^ conditional promise Xs teing\expressed, a rSther 
different relatioft holds. ^ When someone*- utters, a sentence like (l), 
th^' i f-clause expresses a ^condition on the. act of promising^ (expressed 
by the consequent): Moreover, the antecedent has 'an illocutionary 
force of its own, since in this case it is understood as a request,^ - 
When the condition .specif ied by the* if -clause is not. fulfilled^ the. . . 
obligation invoked by the promise 'fails to^take effect, or'is nlillifi'ed 
(depending on whether one considers that the ars^of promising is ^ 
effective at the time of speaking or at the time of the' fulfilliu^t - <^ 
of the condition). This is true wheth^^ the antecedent conVey^-a * 
request, as in (1), or an asser'lion of=^a state-of-the-World^ necessary 
for the promise, to take effect, as in . . 

(U) If it rains, I '11 -take you home, 'i 

Requests work in a parallel manner. Jf someone utters (5) or (6), . * * 
y\ he wi*ll not expect- his addressee. to be bound by the request . until* the 
^'"condition in each case^has been fulfilled. ^< ^ ' 

(5) If I mow the lawn, then piVe me five dollars. ^ ^ 

I . (6) If it rains, th^n take me home. 

Syntactically, then, we»ihust recognize a difference between 
conditionals in which the antecedent functions as a sentential adverbial 
clause, and those in yhich it functions'' as a performative adverbial 
clause, qualifying the ^speech act performed by the consequent. This 
difference turns out to play a crucial role iH explaining why people 
sometimes" respond to conditionals as if they were biconditionals . 

• When an assertion of a condition^ se;vtence has . been made, it 
seems to me that any inference of the truth of its converse will depend 
upon the content and/or the context of the utterance. For example," if 
someone utters 



(T) If this cactus grows native to Idaho, then it's not 
'an Astrophytum . ' " • 

, (example from Jiilje 1972) it'is^ v^ry unlikely that he intends to i;nply 
its converse, ' • 

. . • , •/ ■ , ' 

(8) If this cactus doesn?t grow native to Idaho, then 

it/s an Astrophytum . 3 ^* ^ . 

'^Common knowledge abouj: botainy fiiakes it fmprobab;Le that anyone would 
believe (8) on th§ strength of (T). On the other hand, there ^em* to 
be many insrti^nces of* the stssBrtion of » a conditional In conteicts 'in which 
the converse is situatiorially .implied. Consider 

(9) 'If John^quits, he will be replaced. ^ ^ • ' 

(example from Boer aijd L*an (1973)). Someone Vho asser^tg (9), and 
is acting in good faith,Vwill want to be as informative as possible 

limits f 
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about the prospect of John»s-being replaced, 'and at the same time not ^ 
say more than i^fecessary. By itself, (9) is not sufficiently 
"informative unless the condition expressed is the crucial^ condition 
which is relevant to tKj>resent situation. It seems quite reasonable 
to believe tb^t people doN>XPically mentio-n all factors relevant to 
a conditidneuL -assertion, andShat, they are expected.to do so by th©ir 
listeners. On .the other liand, they are not expected to belabour an - 
obvious fact, since* this .tends to imply that the addressee -wa-fe t6o ^ 
dull-witted to notice the obvious for himself. Thus ft is easy .to 
imagine a situation in which a sentence such as (lO) would be literally 
true, but in which only (9) would be appropriate. _ 

(10) If' John quits, he will be replaced, but ,if he doesn't, 

he won't (at least in the -relevant -future and • 
given no change in. presArttJ circumstances). 

(10) 'says too much that an addressee could have- grasped for himself 
from his" knowledge of the situation. In other words, people often use 
simple conditionals in .contexts ih which the converse wpuld also be 
true, but the truth of the converse is not asserted because it is 

obvious. ' • • . ' 1 . 

'. Another good example of this phenomenon is a street corner sign 

like ^ ' *^ .0 * , 

(11) Walk Jifill -not c^me oh unless-'button is pushed. 

(example from Wirth 1975). It is pretty certadn that the converse of 
-(11) will turn out ~to be true in this- s-ituation; that is,' if the butto 
is pushed, the walk light will come on.,, This follows from our know- 
ledge of buttons U-hat are connected by electi?|cal wires to stop-lights. 
It does not indicate a logical ambiguity in (11 ) (Wirth claftns that_ 
such an ambfgdlty exist s).^- What is interesting about this example is ; 
that the sign wLter has bothered to state only, the half of a true 
biconditiontil which is not obvious ^to' a pedestrian. That is, he want^s . 
only to call attention to the existence^.f the button as a necessary 
condition for the walk light to work, "ife knows that, the pedestrian 
will be able^to figure out the rest for jRimself * and that in general, 
people, '^feld rftther draw their own conclusions, than be given simply.- 
mincled'^^B'tructions. '• ' 

PrMatic factors governing <the^ use of ponditWnw. assertions, 
then, dllrmine -^hat in many cas^ the expression of a. "simple conditional 
is more^propriate tl/an a biconditional, ' even though a biconditional 
would be equally trMe . This lea^s to a general exp^ct^ation th^t 
conditional sentences will.be used in this way, especially when these 
sentences are encountered in isolation and the -content provides no •, 

■obvious clue to^the contrary. ■' ''jlifc!-^ V " .i'^ 

Whe^ a conditional- claus/ qualifies a spee^^pT^uch aa a.promisp 
-or request, the "inferenQe th^t the c'onVerae is »:true will depend 
/upbn a different chain ^of <56nversational reasoning. • Consider again 
sentence (l),' and its'-^conversei (la): ^. - , '.^ . 




(l) If you^ae^ thje iawn, I'll give you five dollars, 
(la) If yotx don't mow the lawn, I won't -give you f^ve • 

- ' doliat-s. ' • s • , 

'Whether or not someone infers" Cla) on- the strength of (l) depends 
upon his assessment of the speaker's commitment to granting'the five 
•dollaijs, independently of the act of promising. ' If the speaker's • 
intension hangs upon the promise, it follows* that failure of.the- 
condition on the promise cancels both t\ie obligation and Ijhe intention 
to carry through- /bn the action. It is'ea^y. enough, to construct 
contexts in ^which the action promised is independently required by 
other' factors . For example, the speaker^ might be five^ dollars in' 
debt to his addressee for some other job. But it is at^ least a little 
unusual^ to offer §ls a reward something that ^yo.u are otherwise committed, 
to already.^ There is no reason to be motivated 1^ (l) to mow. the 
lawn, if you exptect to receive fijje dollars in afiy case. The\implest 

most 'common use of this type of conditional promise^ is to offer' 
[something as a reward which none of the participants expect to 
materaliz-e independently of the promise (in the r^evant future). 
From this situational expectation, it is easy to infer: 'No action, 
"rroT*~e'wai5rd^~: ' ' . - ^ . 

If a conditional promise involves a future state-of-the-wCrld, the 
chain of reasoning that leads^to a biconditional inference is somewhat 
different. la these cases, the if clause expresses some condition 
either on the speake^r's ability to carry through on the. promise ^ or 
the suitability' -of doing so under certain circumstances. For example, ^ 
•'if" someone says ► > . \^ 

% (12)^ If I win. the 'lottery, I'll buy you a? castle^ \ 

(l2al seems*^o be a reasonable inference, *' ' >\ 

. (I2a) If I dori't win the lottery, I won't buy you a 

• castle. • J . ' \ 

because- (12)^ mentions one circumstance, in which the speakei- foresees 
himself as enabled to-make good his pr6mise. ^Since the speaker -has, 
npt mentioned any other possibility of acquiring the means to do this' 
(and given tha,t he is cooperating by 'being as informative ^s possible), 
it seem^ quite reasonable to infer (conversationally) that if the/ 
♦condition is not fui^illed, he won't be enabled to fulfill his promise, 
and therefore will not. . 

Similarly,, if a person making a promise mentions some xiondition 
on the suitability of the action premised, it, is hard to see the 
relevance of the co^ndition if the speaker intends to complete the 
action in any event. Thus, in the majority of cases, a sentence. like 
(13) will conversationally -imply (l3a): . - . *. 

(13) If it rains i I'l^ tafce you to th'e movies. 
(l3a) If it doesn't rain, I won't take you to the moyieS. 



.If the prospect .bf g^ing^to ibhe movies depends upon .the promise,^. and 
. only the prdmise,' sujiny weather wil-1 mean no expeditidh to the movies. 
• \ A similar 'ar^eni can be constructed for conditional requests,., - 

but a request is -complicated I^r the fact that there- are few actiohs 
which people do only because they/ aire requested to do^them. ^ But- 
inferring the'converse from a conditional fequest. depends upon assessing 
the likelihood that the addressee wo\ild perform a certain action^ 

-independently of having been requested to .do so. There are cases .when 
a biconditional^ intent behind ^a conditional request is quite plausible. 

•For example, if someone says 

; (ik) If this patient's temperature goes above- lOO'j g^ve v. 

him some of this medicine. 

the addressee is likeljr to behavf^ as if his instructions included • ^ 

(ilia) .If this patient's temperature doesn't go above 100, 
don't give him some of this medicine. 

The inference seems obvious, because the content strongly' indicates 
.that the request involves 'an a^ct'ion, that the ^ addressee wpuld not • 
'dntend unless requested to do it. However, it is, hot true that (l5a) 

i*s readily^nferred from, (l5): - . ^ * \ 

(15') If I te lit you to do something, do it:- 
, . ' (15a) If I.dori't tell you'to do something, don'.t dolt. 
. ' ' \ '■» c-\ ' 

'•■Uriless the sjpeaker of* (15) is an utter tyrant', it seems improbable > - 
that his addressee will not intend some actiorts ind.ependently of the 
reqtiests made by .the" speaker of (15). .Thus,, an inference that a • 
• conditional' request implies a bicofKlitional will depend -upon tlie extra 
'situational assumpti-on that 'a person would, only 'perform the action ^ 
requested if it w.ere requested of him. • 
'7 ' To summarize' what I have saidT about ^ conditional* promises and 

requests: when a conditional promise (oAoffer^ or threat) is made,^ ^ 
, xthe addressee will in^er conversationallMhat tHe converS^ is also . 
'ibrue if he believes that the action promis^(i .depends upon the act of 
promising. Although there-is no general cc^ditioii on majfing a promise , 
.- 'to the effect that the pi^omiser does not. in^nd tcJ perform the action 
•"• otherwise than as a consequent of the promise, thetfe .seems to be a , 
' • general expectation that iSiis will be true. Expectations about how 
•■-..spei^ch ac^s will bemused differ from conditions on how they must be . 
'.' • ,usei', in that the expectation can be shdwh to, be fals,e through further 
*■ --contextual information, without voiding the speech act. ' Thus, English 
. speakers might- easily suppose that (l6), by itself, sug^jests (l6a):. 

t. . 
' (l6) If you try to escape, you- will be killed. _ » 

V, 'i.^ . (i6a) If you don't try to escape, you.Von't be killed.^ . 

■ 'ieicample from Boer and Lycan 1973). However, .asi Boer and Lycan point 
;•" b,ut,' iC"you add the information that (l6) is spoken by an SS guard at 



^ Auschwitz to a Jewish prisoner, hindsight cancels the inference^, * 
, because we knoy that the intention- to kill Jewish prisoners in this # 
situation did not rest simplysupon their attempts^ta esxjape. 

Conditional *requests^TOrk in a similar ^ay to promises, in^ * 
"/that thrfe if-clause contail^^ condition on the 'request itself, so 
^ th4t if tjife* condition is not fulfilled and the intension to 'perform 
<i? a C^ertain.action rests upon, the fact of having beeh requested, the 
intention to perform the action will- be cancelled. However, ^it is . 
.not ^generally the case that people requegt actions: that others would 
oniy do if requested to do them, so that it is relatively easy to 
^. 'construct cas^s of conditional requests which would not conversation- 
ally imply -^heir converse, except 'under extreme .circumstances . 

, In assessing the ^meaning* of a sentence arfd what it is likely to 
M.mply Conversationally, only philo$ophers and linguists are interested 
• in the mqre^ exotic poss-ibilities that mark ^he outside limitations of 
form.. Ordinary speakers, however , judge sentences relative to their 
expectations of normal usage. What I have tried to show is that these 
expectations Of 'normality' lead in a ♦systematlQ way to the quasi- 
consistent associations between form and meaning which Geis and Zwicky 
observed concerning conditional sentences ''in English. ^ 



, ' . Footnotes 

■^Fillenbaum (ms. 1973) presents some/'f i^llres to show that^more. 
thajn 90 pe*rcent of respondants on' a questionnaire will agree that 
,^..-*««^given, a sentence of the form ^' If ^^J), th^"'q*, a sentence of, the form; 
'If not p, not q' provides a 'reasoria'tfle inference'. 1 qgree with . 
Fillenbauifl'that his data provide 'some justification^ for the claim 
that tlie former sorts of inference are ^^'invited"", and some reason to 
investigate wl:^at makes them so inviting' (Eillenbaum 1973 

. Wirth (197?) claims that:all English conditionals are logically 
ambiglious between k simple and a biconditional interpretation^ How-* 
eyer^ she does not provide any cleai* case of a simple conditic^al 
'structure with a biconditional 'meaning' ,^whose biconditiojialif y 
cannot be inferred by a cUain of" convers.ati:on~al inferences such as 
tHose^'d^scribed her^. One of Wirth' s example^ i$ discussed below. 



^Note tha^ 'it. is possible to say, 'If you would please mow' the 
lawn, I'll ^give you. .' ' \ * 

- 3if 

• this *cactus referred to a specific plant rather than a 
species, it, would i)e possible/>for (7) to conversationally iiliply (g^). 
•the implication would depend upon prior assumptions- that -the pl^t. 
^,fulf ills- all tl^e ^conditions^ necessary and sufficient for identifying 
it as -an Astrophytum, excef)t that it grows^ native to Idaho and 
Astrophytums are known pot to do so... • ' 

' ^ • • * ' . » 

^By this I mean tljat he is observing Grice 's (l97^) conversatio^na 
maxims. . , 
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Imposi^tive Speech Acts*^ 

. * Patricia, A • Lee* * , * * - 

• V ' . ' tjniversity of Hawai^ ^ ' ' ^ . , ^ 

/r-i% T?ypes of Impositive Spe'ec*h Acts . * ^ ' ' ' . ' 

The speech' actis which are impositive spefech acts are those whose 
i-llocutionary point 'is to get someone to do something, or to impose the ^ 
, speaker *s will upon the hearer. \^erbs which describe such speech acts are: 

^ admonish , - advise , appeal , ask , beg, ;Beseech, bid , cautidn, 
command , counsel , dgmand-, direct , enjoin , exjjort forbid , 
^ intplorQ , insist" , instruct , interdict \ move , nominate , 
M order], petition , plead » pray- , prescribe , proscribe , propose , 

~ -recommendT ~ -re<iuest , require , solicit , -submit , suggesr , . 

v<f * urge , , warn . 

' ' * 1 ' . . " ^ \- • 

For Austin i^positiye^acts were a-.part of the rather diverge 
category he called exercitives. Vendler^ reduced Austin^s category of 
exerfcitives, but it stilL^coYitains two subcategories which do not fall . 
* into the impositive -class* One is ^the type Vendler calls * weaker 

exercitives*, which includes the verbs permit and allow ; although acts 
^ of permitting and' allowing may make it possible for the hearer to do ^ 
something, they are not q.ttempts to get the hearer to do Something, ^ 
The *other type Yendler includes, in his list^cjf exercitives that are % 
not impositive verbs are what he calls ^provokers*; ^xeonples* of such 
^ verbs are dare' and challenge . These verbs do seem to sh/re the same 
illQcutionary point as the impositive verbs mentioned above, but, they 
silso differ in many ways. For this reason I have labelled them *semi- 
impositives* and will deai with them in more detail latfer, after -tbe^ 
'nature of the more straiglitfoi*ward impositive veVlis has been^^amined. 

In yet another taxoncfimy of speech ajcts, J. McCawley (1973) diV-ides 
,imposi*tive acts into imperatives and advisories, -apparently using a 
criterion similar, to the* status coinditi<^, the imperatives being those 
,^ verbs which' ma;^ be used, to describe an act in which vther^ is unequal 
statrus and advisories being used when there is equal status between the 
. ' speaker and 'hearer. In a taxonomy formulated by Fraser (l972'), the . 
distinction, is between-verbs of requesting and verbs of suggesting;^ 
ttiese two^ categories corrfespon^., for the most part, to McCawley^^s ' 
jliiiperatives and advisories, respect ively,, ^ 



1/2. In this section I will attempt to show that impositive speech 
acts are* properly divided into two main tjrpes and three' secondary' 
types according to the. condition orf status. Also, it is my cftntention 
that there is a ^yrther semantic distinction which differentiates acts 
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vithih de of the main s£atus types, A summary of the proposed t*xono 
of 'impoditive speech acts follows. ' 4. 

' • Th3 specific Status -condition involved in impositive acts applies 
-to distlguish the relatlye^stat^s of the conversation 



in 



' ordel 



and 'requests' (hereafter grouped together as the 'unequal 
status Impositives'}^ The conditi6n applies. tp insure. that .the s.tatus. ^ 
of the SnveYsationalT^participants is phe same in 'suggestions .(the ^ ■ 
fequal.stgtus impositives ' ) . Although the Status condition app-lies£o,.,; 
Imposit-iie -acts- in thre^ways (distinguishing, in general, orders from 
swstif s from requests): the type of application is not always discrete, 
^"^ce, ^cts of advising, require only slightly unequal status... . 
o impositive act to which the .distinction does not apply; -^1 . 
; actS, exhibit some ^^eference to status.' The .condition a^)pljes . 
by reUiring- that the speaker have (or be acting" as if he h^d) 
tothe hearer dr be in a position of authority (or acting 
Verbs of ordering are: command , demand, direct, enjoiiv, 
interdict , prescribe , Ti^roScribe and require. For • 

-nocit.ion or has lower s^ 



for j.nst 
v"!pKere is 
ixKposioti 
to order 
super rbr 
so» at- 1 
forbid > 
requests 
•the hear ear vor, 



Status 
Ut) 
istruc 



riitlker is -in an inferior pas it ion . oi- has lower btatus than 



. vor, is acting as if this were the casfe). Reque^s.are 
perfo.rmedkUnd/o| described by the *f ollowing ^^^^^S.SjEejL. a||-|J£v.^ 
besegch ,llid, iA^ore.- petitiop , Elead, xeau^st soiic^^^ 

Rl^ndfion7p:r^uggestions ^^^^^^euishedlpy^e, fact that 
cecommendkUons require thai the speaker have just SiTghtly ^^S^J^ f^^^" 
San the fearer or at leal that he definitely not have lower status « 

^etlZer] For ' suggStions , the status need o^Jy/^-PJ-SrhfaJer 
equaf, anSifhe sUaker can -even have slightly^^ower ^"^f^^J^^^^^rf P 
Verbs of 44commeWing are: admonish , advise caution » coufisel, exgii., _Q 
insist, r^commenH . urge arid warn. Suggesting verb^ are. move, nominaic^*- 
propose , ^bmit ahd, of course, suggest. r status- " 

^Th^r-dirSnother property which distinguishes amongj equal status 
verbs. .ThkFP are ver^^s of suggesting and re'commending w^^ich reflect an 

It^eit tSLseNhe hearer to consider P-P-j^^^" "?^^^t ' 

there are verbs of suggesting and recommending whicl) reflect an attempt. . 
to get JheTheerer to to an- action. , The unequal _ status impo.ative acts 
are" all atteiiit)^^ to get the -hearer to do ari action,. 

1 3 The first, two' properties used above 'for. distinguishing the various 
ty^;s o? impositive acts- are quite different dn nature f-rom th^hird, ^ 
and thev present different kinds of analytip problems. Felicity . 
^ondUions sLh ^as tfce ^Status c^n'dition can be -considered to be pr^gma- 

• tic, Whereas- the decomposition 6f verbs °f ■--°-^^"^;;f/"^;j^«g^^iem 
into considering as opposed to doing is ^If^^ly/^^f '-^^^^ntJ^ in 

•arises of ho^ t6 determine what is pragmatic and,what.is semantic in 
fn^utionary-acts"; and, although linguists- have ^VSwi^s Interacts 
how syntax and semantics iriteract, it is unclear how pragmatics interacts 
withTeSntics.^ While a. f inil solution to this -J^^^^^^f ^^3^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
is -beyond, the sc'ope of this study, -soiiie, reBjarks on' th^. matter ^re require 
. - The -traditional philosophical distinction between semantics and , 
prajanatics is that semantics concerns propositions as. they occur in 

■ £Xge while pragmatics concerns language us'e^s ,and contexts in which 

' ianSaS £ used. ^Ae.problem is whether. illoq^tionary ^rc^ is semantic 
o^p^^Satfc! Since ^he^ct lor, .i^hat illocutionary force^performs is^o 
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link up the speaker^ (his intentions, desires, etc.) with the proposition 
ortjpe speech act. Linguists have generally considered illocutionary ' 
force to semantic /or several rea^Qns;\ Ross" (l9T0a) considers the ' 
•possibility of illocutionary force being pragmatic 'rather than semantic . 
(a 'pragmatic analysis' of s{)eech acts as opposed to a 'performative 
analysis') and'rejects it njaihly on^he grouna-s that no pragmatic 
theory of language exists and therefore the^p^i^agmatie analysis does 
nQt: e;3clst.' There is, however", a semantic theory into wltich*a performa- 
.tive analysis fits. Moreover, there are syntactic factg supporting * 
performative verbs in deep syn^^ctic (i.e. semantic) structure. * Ross' 
•dd^s'not riUe out the development of a pragmatic's, but since the t'ime 
of his wr^tiilg of this article no theory^of laliguage use has been 
propounded that would be capable of Incorj^orating a pragmatic analysis 
of illoeutibnary force. What -has been proposed is that illocutior^arjr 
acts, while not actually pragmatic in nature, are sensitive. to pragmatics 
in specific ways. I will be adopting a per,f<^rmative analysis here, and 
taking the view that— il-loQ4itionary force is. semantic and is.Vepresented 
by abstract performative predicates, but that the illoculionai^ force ^ 
can be indirect and th^t-such indirection is the result -of operations, 
which may be performed^n pragmatic fe licit y c ondition s^ \ ^ 

It is- easier to ^ee.tbat illocutionary force is semantic in nature 
if one considers sp^^ch acts other than impositive acts. As was noted ^' 
earlier, the illocytiopary point of ^^impositive acts is to get someone 
to do Something, and, although it >as also rioted that illocutionary 
pointy, are in gener*al felicity conditior\s, this is an wersi^mplific^tion 
'(wliich will be discussed further in ^ sub-section 1. i| ) . ^At least'a 
portion of what Searle (l9T3) labelled illOcutiona:ry point5 is semantic 
and part of the illocutionary force'. The difference between 'impositive 
acts an'd other speech acts is that the illocutionary force of impositive 
acts includes an ir?tended per locution, i.e., it is the speaker's ' 
intention to, in some way, affect the hearer's futjire actions (eyen*if 
onlyr mental actions). However, this does' not- warrant calling the 
illoci^tioQary force of impositive acts pragmatic, \ 

Certain felicity ^conditions* on illocutionary acts c*an only be , 
satd to be pragmatic; ex1>rinsic conditions refer to the language user 
and the contexi, and they neither refer to propositions nor ha-v;e any 
direct syntactic consequences* Viewing felicity conditions as ^^semantiiC 
creates a problem in-that their representation in semantic structure, 
as it is generally ^accepted, is difficult. Calling felicity contLitions 
pragmatic simply relocates the problem of representation, one of the 
many problems yet to be solved in pragmatics. 

One relationship between felicity conditions and presuppositions 
Is that what is a felicity cond^tibn for the performance of a particular 
speech act is a presupposition in the reporting of tffat act. This would 
seem to imply that if any felicity conditions are pragmatic, So are 
presuppositions J or at least those presuppositions that co2?respond to 
felicity condUions ) • Recently. .it has been suggested (Karttunen' 1973, 
•Stalnaker 1973, Thomason 1^73) that at least some presuppositions are 
pragmatic rather than semantic. It is most likely that the'' type of 
pre^upposltio3,j^t reflects felicity conditions is one of these jpragmatic 
presuppo'sit fops * 
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l.k.' Given the apparatus "of generative grammar the. semantic, structure 
of impositive* speech acts can te ahy^of several, possibilities which 
.interact- in some way with various felitii^ conditions to produce 
'.commands, -suggestions, recommendations, and requests. I now sketch 
these possibilities in order to show which is-th,e best and why. 

Although I will be' concerned here solely \{ith impositive acts, 
the analysis' presented here is extendable to othe.r- sorts of speech acts. 
Based, on the facts. abo\it both .direct and indirect impositive 'acts,. I 
will try-to' ghow'which aspects' of meaning and- illocutionary_ force must . 
be expressed as part of the semantic structure of the impositive 
utterance and which must be' considered. as pragmatic conditions on those 

\Xtt ® I* 3J!1C e s • * 

There are basically four possibilities for 'the semantic structure 
. of impositive acts) beginning with the most extreme and most unlikely 
,we have^: • * . ' . i * 

■ ■ '. . ' . ' ' 0 - 

l.h.l. No similarity in seVintic "structure • 

•This view is that the«-e is no necessary "underlying similarity among 
impositive speech acts eith-er in semantic primes ,or'i-n| -Eht manner in 
which- such primes. relate to 'one another. Inie' problem with this view 
-i.s-that there are-certain similarities among, the various types of 
impositive acts wh^Lch must be^ accounted for in some way. first, there 
are 'the properties that dpfive from th^ illpdutionary point. Since the . 
illocutionary, point of all impositive acts is to get the hearer to do - 
something; the' following properties are shared by all impositive acrts: 
."ai^| their -are intentional; "■' ■ . « . , 

, 1|) they involve causation; • , . • . 

' c) they involve a change'Vo? state. I 
. Nejft there are syntactic properties: - ^ -» . 

.^d) the subject of .»t^e proposition is in the second person w^en 

the act is explicitly performative; y . ' ' 

e) thi p-roposition of an explicitly performative^ppsiti^e • 
• ' / act is.^n the future tensp*. . . ' ' ' . 

There &re exceptions to (d) and' (e ) , ■ si^if i<f ant exceptions, in fact; 
however they are limited to suggestions. (These exception^ will be 
dealt with in sub-sectiqn»l.lt,2. ) \. ' .3-V^-„i4-+^ 

Finally they-e is a 'property whose impoxtanqe is very difficuj.t to 

determine: ' - . ^ ■ " ^ . \n„ - 

■ f) impositive acts can, in general, be performed directly with 
an -'explicit performative verb. ^ * . . 

Although there, is no obvious significance to impositive acts having . 
many explicit per^formatiye veyb's, the fact that thejr do contrasts sharply 
' with the fact that Searle's representatives^ (e.g., affirm, describe , . 
mention), -for instance, have relatively few explicitly performative. - . . 
verbs. Since it is doubtful that property (f)' has any ^al bearing 
on the nature of impositive acts (and if It does, it is k mystery how), 
. this .property will, not be considered in trying to arrive at a probably 
semantic structure for impositive acts. 
. Properties- °(a)-(c) could "be considered to be Q,ither pragmatic or • 
■ semantic; of -the-three, .property (a) is the one most likely to be ^ , 
pragmatic; intention certainly refers to the language usef.. .Thpre is, 
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iiowever,'no |:-eal problem vith considering (a), to be pragnlatic', since it 
is a property common to all illociitionary acts having l€)cutions (that 
is, all speech acts except exclamations invoj^ve the, idea of intention $ 
even thoifgh what is intended differs for various kinds of acts). Inteft- 
tionality is therefore not particiilarly useful in ^characterizing imposi-' 
•tive^acts. What is significant is that while (a) can be thought qf ec^ 

^ pragmatic, (b) and (c) cannot (as wilj. be shoyn below) ^ Consequently, 

•the notion of illocutionary point, .which includes (a), (bK&nd (c),, is 
not as simplfe §is it at first seemed. , 

In adopting a ^pre formative analysis, I have already excluded the 
possibility that all these features are pragmatic. However, it remains 

^to be seen that properties (b) and (c) are not pragmatic (the syntactic ~ 
properti-fes (d) and*t^) are not serious ^candidates for-^^ragmatic features). 
Causation and chang^of state (*(b.) and (c)) are, I believe, semantic; 
such semantic feattires have already been proposed and used in semantic ' 

•structures throughout the literatui'e (e.g%,.Dowty 1972, G. Lee*19Tl, 
J. McCawley 1968)* In fact., the syntactiti property (d) is. a conseqirence 
of either (b) or (c), or b^th ^ and "(c). (Since causaiiion implies 
ehange^of state it is'^erhaps unnecessary and redundant to refer to- them ' 
as two'separate features.)' Change of state involves a time prior to the- 
change (ti) and a time 'after the change (t2.) ^ When a' speech act is 
perfoihnea it is performed in the present (ti); consequently any change 
whiph the act is intended to bring about must occur afier ti, artd any 
time after the present .is the future. It is therefore a direct resiilt 
of piropertry (c) that the proposition of an impositive Sic\ is in the 
future tei»e (p^perty (d)). ' y , " ' 

Since properties (b) ,and (c) are semantic and are common to all 

"impositive acts, they must be represented as similarijiies in the semantic 
structure of impositive acts. ' - . ' 

■ ■ ' ' ' • ■ ' • ■ ) 

l.U.2. Total similarity in senlant'rc' structure 
r ^ ^ This view is that all impositiVe acts are semantic ally .the same,/ 
i.e., they share'a distinctive set of semantic primes and similar semantic 
structure and their only differences are* those arising from different 
felicity' conditions. This view is no% as blatantly wrong as the first 
one, but it does suffer serious drawbacks. 

before examining the problems with such an analysis, let us look 
at what sor^t of semantic.primes are involved. An abstract performative - 
verb, represented as IMPERE,* has;been* posited in the underlying structure 
of both requests and commands b^y several linguists (among them f?. Lakoff 
and Sadock); however, the nature of this performative predicate Is, not 
always agreed upon, ^ and, in fact, is rarely even speci<fied. ' I propose 
a related predicate IMP which -has the advantage of not being any more 
closely 'associated witK imperative sentences types or commands than-^ wit-h-^ — 
any oth^r sentence type or^impositive act type^ .^sffhe^ semantic prime IMP 
embodies that which is semantic and* peculiar to" impositive speech acts, 
i,e., the speaker's attempt to cause the hearer to perform an action. 
The predicate IMP has^ of course, in addition, the properties that all 
abstract performative verb^ have of .being a linguist*ic verb o^ communica- 
tion, being \inembeddable^ and being able to be realized as an explicit 
performative (the last property is generally, but not universally, true 
of performative predicates). 



Returning to the second alternatiye for Ahe, semantic^ representation- 
of impositive acts, . such a structure ca^ r*w be represented as:- , ■ 



N 




(where Sp -stands for' speaker and H stands for hearerk - This .propQsal is 
that all impositive acts can be represented as (l)-and. that the only 
differences among, them derive from -non-semantic sources such a's pfagmati 
felicity conditions. " ^ . , 

•" If it were ;the case that'tliere Were no syntactic variations 
corresponding to impositive act types, this proposal would be a plausible 
one. There is some negat-ive evidence for^this proposal in Fraser ^ . • 

■/l9T.2 j demonstration that there is no correspondence between types of 
impositive acts (-or at least different impositive verbs) an(|. types of 
complementizers thaWccur with those verbs . But .there is also more . . 
direct evidence against this proposal. 

• It ^s mentioned above (in l.i+'.l.) that there are exceptions to . 
the-two SyntactiQ properties (d) that the' subject of the proposition be 
in the second' person, an,d (e)-fhat the verb of the proposition be in 

-the future tense. First, there are some exceptions to .(d) which occur 
frequently but are easily accounted for. ' ' • .. 

Tills- set of exceptions to (d) are. exemplified in the performative 

Utterances (2) and thfe reports of performative Utterances (3): 

1 , (2) a.' I c^^^mand t];iat he^ leave. ' ^ 

^ b. r insist that he leave^ N ' • 

c. ' I request that he leave. ^ 
• d. I order t^hat leave. 

. e^ I advise that he leave. . - 

' *f.. I beg that he leave. 
- '\ (3) a. I demanded of Hil^La that Norman leave,. 

■b. I insisted to Hilda that Norman leave, 
. c. I requested of Hilda that Norman leave.. 

d. ?I ordered (of) Hilda 'that Norman leave. 

e. * I sSvised Hilda that Norman leave. 

/ f. '-I begged t>f Hilda that Norman leave. 

(The dubious •gramnatical status of (3d) is idiosyncratic and not. 
relevant to this^oint J Although these all- seem to be violations of 
the generalization. that impositive acts re<juire the subject of the 
proposition to be the Hearer or second person, these sentences submit,, 
only to a rather special interpretation, namely, that, in the speaJcer s 
opinion, the hearer is in "some way able to control or influence the 
tehavior of the person referred to in the proposition. This is shown 



by tbe fact that is a paraphra&e of (2) and (5) or. (3).^ 

\' " -a. demand that you {let /have leave 

' ' get him to Ifeave. 

, 't . > let/have him leave.. 

b. . I insist that you ,}get him to leave. ^ 

rlet/have him liave.-i. 

c. ^ -I bequest >bhat you ^^^^^ ^.^ ^^^^^^ ) 

* ' * • ^. \ ' ' let/have him leave. ' 

d. I order yovrto . ..^ i ^«\r^» } 
^ ^ get him to leave, 

" * ' ' ^ .letVhave him leave.\ 

^ .e. I advise you to (get him tc5 leave. . >- V\;' 

' , . ' * -r 1. let/have-him leave. ^ t 

f. I beg you to {ge^ him to: leaved "> .^^ -^ . •.• 

(5) a. I demaiMed of Hilda that she let Norman leave. ^ • - . 
I b. I insisted to Hilda that she let Norman leave. ^ 

' \^ ' c. I 'requested thfi^ Hilda have' Norman leave. • ^ 

I ordered Hilda to have Norman leave. - t 

e. I advised HildaJii^ .^et NormanJo leave.. 

* f . I begged Hilda to* get Norman to I6ave. . .f* 

K \ - . ■ ' ' ' . 

Also, the (3)- s^entences can be conjoined with sentenees explicating ' ^ 
the manner in w^^tch^e request, recop^ndation pr oi^er is carried out 

,C6) 'a.' I demanded of Hilda that* Norman I'eaVe and she obeyed 

* by letting him* go. ^ \ 

. '^ ' b. I insisted to Hilda that Norman leave and ''she obeyed: 
(?) by letting him go. t . * ' • 

X • c. ^ 1 requested of Hilda that Norman leaV^ and she ' 
» * complied by having him. go. ^ . 

d. ?I ordered (ofT Hilda that Noi'man^ leave ancL she 

K)beyed bjr* having him go. , * ' 

-e. 'l advised Hilda that Nojrman lea;ve an4 'she took my 
advice and got him to- go. ' • 

( — V*f . I begged of Hilda that Norman leave and she complied 

' ' by getting him to go. " ' • 

Sentences (i|)-(6) indicate' thai; 'the semantic 'struct ut'e of (2.), rather • 
than being grossly different from (l)*, is^ pimply an elaborated version 
of (1) where the structure und^r" S2 is causative on the oi*der of (7). 
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Norman leave 



' Although these orders, recommendations and requests cannot be said 
to b^e exceptions to (d), iii any but a most superficial s.ense, that, is 
not true of suggestions. 

(8) ^. I propose that he ^leave.. 

b. I suggest that h^ leave; * 

♦ (9) I pi*oposed.to Hilda that Norman leave. ^ ' ' 

* „ . ^ I suggested to Hilda that Norman leave • ^ ' 

•The performative 'Utterances (8) and the reports of them (9)-do not 
hecessarily imply that the hea3?er has, in the speaker s opinion,.. , 
influence or control over the actions of the subject -of the proppsitiqn, 
rather; they pnly imply that the speaker wants the hearer to. think about- 
the- possibility or desirability of- the proposition. This is shown by ^ 
the fact thatilO) and- (U) are not paraphrases of (8) and (9) las ^u; ^ 
an^ (5) weye of j(2) and (3))» 

(1(f) ' :a. I propose that .you get him- tp leave. 
^ b* • I'^suggest that you let' him leave. 

' (11) a. I prop(^6ed to Hilda that she get NPrman to leave. 
^. . b.'^ I sugge^ed^to Hilda that'shS' let Norman leave 

The poirit hetfi.is that the i>rop6"sitioji of suggestions and some recom- , - 
. mendatiohs^.W have subjects in- some person otfeer than second with no ; 

special- interpretation ofHearer influence over tbe suljject associated 

with thfem ' " ^ ft • ' ' 

. The exceptions to. syntactic generalization (e)~tliat the yerb of • 

the^ impositive act always be- iri the future tense~are the same. type of 
L^impo^itive^cts that are- exce'lft ions to (d),,i.e., suggestions. 



^ (12) 



ojrder 
advise 
insist 
request 



you to leave 




imn^ediately. 
/tomorrow, 
^yes^ierday. ' 
^last^.year. 
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- ' It luight "be argueSl here* that these violations of. the syntactic 
gij^eralizations %(d) and (e) stem from felicity conditions because the 
*kiM df -impositive acl^s that violates them (i'e., suggestions) is the 
kiild to which the Status condition applies equally. However, the Status^ 
condition, applies relatively equally to recommendaticyis too, but they 
^do not terfd- to ^violate (d) and (e). Moreover, there is no way 'S.n - 
l^neral to liiik lip felicity conditions with syntactic faC^s ^^nd, in this 
'particular case, a connection between the -Status con9.it ion an.d the' 
second person pronoun or'^the , future tense is extremely unlil^jsly. 

I think It is fair to conclude that there is some semantic" differ-^ 
ence amoQg di^fferait types of impositive acts. The qUes-tion'' now is: 
how should- such differ^ences be represented. The last two proposals ; 
for the'seiaantic' structure of impositive acts explore this question^ 

. ' r ' ' - ' ' * ' . 

1.1*. 3. Di'fferent abstract performative verbs, same embedded proposition. 

This solution doe,s not really come to grips with th^problems 
mentioned in- 1,1*»2. above. It re inadequate in that it^Jlply says that 
there are two IMPs with dif feren'tSs^jntactic restrictions it pff^rs no ; 
e3cplanatlon:ks to why that might be so". Perhaps the lack of explanation 
offered hy Such a^ proposal* results from our general lack of knowledie^ 
about the^nature of Abstract perforinative Verbs. In^any case, a . \< 
solUtion''along these line^ does bpt provide much enlightenment. ^ \ ' 

It wb.s stated earlier, that ideally -*the abstract performative verb 
should 'emhody the illocutionary force^of the speech %ct; having two ^ 
veil^s of imposition would lead pne* to wonder whether the Illocutionary ^ 
force of suggesting is different from that of-,-ordering, recommending 
and' requesting,^ This is" certainly' 'not\ an entirely implausible idea, 
however, the problem remains that there is ho 'Way, within the ''currently 
available framework, 'to explqre t^is* possibility^ Conse^ueixtly, the- 
rejection of this view is bas^d*^not on. any real evidence against* it,* 
""tutr^ on its lack of fertility. It may ev'fentually turn out that'this ^ ' 
yiew^ is the right one', but for now \^e need a proposal whieh will shed 
more light on the similarities and differences simong^ypes of impositive 
acts . " ' . " V 

1,1+.U.' Same abstract |)er formative verb, different embedded propositions. 

This proposal Says that the similarities among orders, recpmmenda- . 
tions^ suggestions and re4uests are d,ue to the same abstract performative 
verb and that the differences resuft*"from the Structure J^eneath the 
performative predicate. For orders, recommendations , 'aild requests, the 
sl^ctiirelpropo&ed 'earlier'as (l) is adequate* ^ 
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Suggestions," however, recjuire some modification of the structure. S^. . 
One possibility is to. simply substitute a variable for H in «Si, aa 
is illustrAted in (I'lt)-. - . ■> * ' 

- ■ (iM- 








/ 


\ 


V 

1 


NP 
1 


DO 


X 




This would' solve the problem of t*he -unrestricted subject of the, 
embedded proposition 6f suggestions, but it does h&t deal with the _ 
fact that the verb of \the embedded proposition is not hecessarily in 
the future tense for sWgestions. Also,^this formtilation of the- 
semantic structure of kuggestions leads-;4o.a rather peculiar result 
when the rule of Perfofinai^ive DeletionlO is applied to it. Since 
what Performative Deletion does is delete the performative sentence, 
Sn, when applied to a structure like (Ht) it wouM produce a sentence, 
which is indistinguishable from a' declarative- form assertion and iiot 
interpretable as a suggestion (e.|., the .reduced form^ ^oa) would 

be He will leave )'. y . • . 

The other solution,'*and- the'one advocated here, is a semantic 
structure on-the order of (15) with an'interme.diate proposition whose 
predicate is CONSIDER, 'a re^Jresentatioh -of the properties common to 
the lexical 'items- consider, think about , take into account, etc. 



(15) 



♦ 9 




2 . 



The hearer ip* of .S-j^ .is (deleted uijder iden-tity, and then Predicate 
Ralising (MeO&wley 1968-). applies^ giving the^ structure illustrated d 



•in (16). 
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V 




\ 



IMP CONSI-D'ER' \.Sp 



H ^ 



So. 



^^inally, \he surfacey verb " "^jxggest (or one of its synonyms) is inserted 
to produce thee derived^ stpuct^are (l7).' , ' ^ 



(17) :\ 




suggest 



The semantic Structure (15) explains why suggestions seem to violate 
the, syktactic generalizations ,(d)' and (e) vhich hold for other imposit. 
acts. The proposition which turns up in 'the. surface structure was not 
originaJay embedded under IMP and ijs therefore not restrdcted as to 
♦person ok ^subject and 'verb tehse:. The next section explores the 
. restrictifims tlie ^predicate CONSIDER places on its ccsnplement sentence 
and the ge\eral nature* of --CONSIDER. * 



ive 



2. Suggest iims. * ^ \ ' * ^ ' ' 

2.1\ Before goijpg int'o t^e details of - the j)redic§Lte CONSIDER and the 
arguments for r^s existence in ithe^semantic structure of suggestions, 



I wo^ld like to 
various verbs 



xamine. the verb suggest , or, more precisely, the 
sufikest . The othe^r iaipositive ;Ve5rbs oif suggesting 



( propose , • move^ , sut^pait ^ ) are/n"ot\£unbiguou5°in^ the same way as 

suggest is, and/r^ii5^p .th,ey share the i^nportant Vemantic features of 
the" imposit ive suggest s they will be assumed to derive from the same 



semantic structure as 

In each" of 'the catligories of^ impositive verbs there are a few, 
verbs 'Vhich seem to typif^the o^tegory by their neutrality and, their 
freedom^.of occurrence. suggestions* the^je verbs are suggest and. 

prbp6seV (as oppo&ed to move^ e^^d ncmiinate ^ for example).. For orders, . 
the verbs order and command ^^e typica^; advise and recommend are 
typical to recommendations^, a^^r^^ ask ^nd regue'st for requests. Th6 
other verbs in each of these categQries'Ve distinguished by such things 
as the context in which .they may\ccur, the style or manner of. speaking, 
and the strength of the* in^ositiv^act . Since it is my contention . . 
that each of the two tjrpes^of imposi\ive acts has a part*icular 'semantic 
structure, ^regardless of which yerb spears in the surface structure,'. 
I will not "be concerned with^the indivrdual vagaries gf each v^rb. 

2.1.1., One sort of kmbiguity that sugge st^ e^ibit s involves the ^ 
agentive sense as opposed to the connection^ofi-ideas sense. This is 
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an- ©Bibiguity that r'esides in many non-impositive verbs as well -(mean, 
imply , indicate , - prove- , demo nstrate , and tell )-.-^.-^ . 'The connection- 
of-ideas suggest ( s^est TT-haa the medning' 'to bring to mind through 
as^i.ociation' and" "is^ illustrated- in the following sentences: . - . 

• * »• ^ o • • ■ • 

/ , -(18) It suggested a fineltalian hand to me. 
: • (19) The fragrance suggested trade winds and pa^Lm trees. 

- Sugge^t' i is,- consequently, entirely distinct .from the impositive* _ " ' 
suggesiJi since verbs which can- be used as explicit performatives or 
whieli'cah be iised to de^scribe speech aVts (as the. impositive suggest 
can)" must- take agents as their subjects'. ; 

- It'' has been argued by philosophers (e.g.. Ware" 1973) that a crttcial 

difference betVeen acts and actions is that acts must be_ performed by 
an agehtA Linguistic' evidence for such a view, however,' is something 
of a probleta'to |)roduce. Explicitly performative uses of verbs are 
highly restricted: they 'do not allow manner adverbs rihr do they occur 
embedded after persuade— so thg.t such verbs cannot be^ shown to be pro- 
agentive'l? ^hen they are used as explicit perf prmat^ves . «hey can be 
used in imperative-form sentences » e.g., 

' ' ' ' - • , 

• \ '(20) ' Order her to stay. \^ ^ . 

• (§1;) ' Advise- him to return. ^ , _;\ 
. . (22) Request. ^ them to come soon. * ' „ 

but all that shows ' is- that they can take agents when occurring in that 
context; it says nothing about when they occur as explicit performatives, 
Similarly,- it can be shown that in f-eports of impositive acts the verbs 

are, agent ive: - ■ ' ^ ' • • 

t, , -) r ordered / » - 

(2I*) Hilda persuaded Miranda to < advise V us to leave. 

(^request'J ' 



These fact^s make it seem likely that the subjects of explicit performa- 
tive utterances at least «can be agents, but what is» really -needed is ^ 
evidence that the subject~or such verbs cannot be non^-agents. Such 
evidence is provided by the' following anti-agentive context (proposed 
in 'G; Lee, 19Tl):' ' - 



(25) NP turbs out to- 



whel-e turns out to is interpreted as proves to. Nin this ^rame; only 
v^bs wtiich cannot, have agent subjects may occur., \as (2^)-(29) illustrate 

. (26)'*ije turns out to -assassinate the premier. ^ ^ 
(27) ^He turns out .to. believe thi story. • ^ 
• ^(28) It 'turns out ^o glimmer. - ' • ' 

(29) It /he turiis out to be tall. . , 



Those impositive verbs which can be xisfed- a.s ^explicit .performatives 
and which do not have a non-agent ive rea'dihg (as sugg'fest has) cjaiinot 
Ojccur in thi^ environment. ' ' <, - 

" r advise • . ^ % ' ' 

• ' (30) *It/he turns out to y ardjsr -r that we leave. 

. ' (^requestj ^ . ■ . . ; ^ 

This indica1>es that these-verbs can never tak^ non-agents as subjeci^s 
and therefore must tstke agents as Subjects. Al"though because .of . its 
nqn-.ageiitive reading, suggest does ndt pi^oye to be^a^entlve ^iccording 
to thi^'test,^! .will show that there, is an agentive suggest s which is ' 
similar enough to the other impoSitive/verbs^ to bp supposed to be 
* agentive when used as aji explicit performative. * -^^ ^ • 

2.1.§. Another propert^y of explicitly performative verbs is^thgj they 
are verbs of linguistic commmiication. It is in'this way that the 
impositive suggest differs .from yet ajiother syggest this suggest 9 i*s " 
agentive but not necessarily a verb of saying and mes^is 'to show 
indirectly or imply' : 



Carl^ suggeated he yaV guilty by refusing to ^answer 

the question. * . 

Without saying, a w^rd, He rmi one \ managed to suggest 

go to bed^ early . 
Zachary c\Leverly 'suggested le^vi^ig by declining 
. < another or ink.' 
(3^) Silently, *but unmistakably, Jane ^uggest eel that I 
. had said enough.- 

There are speakers for whom (3l)-(3^0 are marginal^ acceptable at 
best; this may be the restilt of a hierarchical relationship of the 
linguistic communication aspect of verbs ^ which wil3\'be examined below. 

~ . « 

)2.1.3. • The third suggest s meanin^g 'to bring (a thougnt, problem, or 
desire) to*^Aind for consideration', is the one which opeixrs as an" 
•explicit performative^ as, in (35)-(37). 

. ^ (35) I (hereby) suggest that we try' to help. 

(36) I sxiggest you eat less. 

(37) !» suggest that Cora did it* 



.Suggests is a more Specific verb tha»n suggest2 (having the added 
restriction of being a verb of linguistic communication) "and^ as was 
pointed out to me by Arnold Zwicky, .can be contrasted with . suggest^ 
in^ a sentence like (38), » ' it* * ♦ 

X ' ' (38) She ' suggest ed.2 that Harbird was guilty, without 

C , in . faci 7) • + 

l^actuallyj- ^^BSest^ng^ it. 

A sentence su.ch as (38) would- be contradictory vuiless twp distinct 
verT?s were involved^ the less specific one ( suggest ^ ) ^be ing asserted 




tod the .more spafcific one ( suggest 3) being denied. I personally do 
not find (38) to be contr adicto ry and there ^re. speakers who agree 
vith that judgment^,^ however, othe-r -speakers do consider (38) to be^ 
• con-Lradictory. Th'is judgment is sii^ilar to the judgment of \anaccepta-< 
bii*ty of ^3l)-(3^) that. 'it irestats from , the same ^{qlosely compacted) 
hier^chy/ ' , v . * 

* fjiis hierfirc)iy consiHs oJ^erbs of communication and is determined 
by the nature of the cpamnunication — ^whether or not it is linguistic and 
to what degree^it is<^ is 'not. A rough, idea of this hierarchy's 
categories, and cat^g^ members is given in (39). - v 

* f • 

(-39) Not Not necessarily Necessarily Ideally 

linguistic ^linguistic linguistic linguistic 

persuade-imply-suggest2-sj^ggest3-say-mutter-say in a mutter 

^?he verbs on the non-linguistic end of the continuum oc-cur with the 
adverbial phrase without saying -a^rd,. while the really linguistic^ 
verbs do not. Conversely-, the ijfbn-lin^uist'ic verbs do Hot occur *with 
the adverb loudly , whil^ the liiUiistic 'and really linguistic verbs do 
occiir with it . , . ' , ' • ^/ ^ 

(1*0) a. Without saying a word, Joshua persuaded Irving to 
give. up. ■ . ' . 

b^ Without', saying a word, Joshua implie^d/suggested2 ^ 
that Irving should give up. 

c. ?Without sayyig a word, Joshua sug^estedj that 

Irving should give up. 

d. ?^'Without saying a word, Joshua said t^a,t Irving ^ 

' shoiiLd give up. - - * . ^ 

e. •'^Without .saying a word,, JdsKua muttered that Irving^ 

should give up. ^ 

' • f .**Withou1; s«ying k word, Joshua said in a ^mutter *hat 

Irving' Should give up ) * |^ , 



^ (Ul) a. rJoshua loudly. persuaded ir^^ing to giye up. * . 

b. ?*Joshua Tpudly impjLied that Irving should gi^e up. 

c. ?Joshua loudly suggested2 that Irving should give up.. 

d. Joshua loudly said that Irving should give up. 

e. Joshua loudly muttere^that Irving should give up. 
^ f. Joshua loudly said^in, a mtitter that Irving should 

give u;^. * • . ^ *\ ' 

There are many mysteries connected ^with this' hierarchy; for insjt^ance, 
why are manner-of -speaking verBs like mutter ol-'say in a muttej^-so much 
^fc^se Vith the .phrase without saving a Word than saji or su^gestg? By ^ • 
labelling the manAe^-of-speaking end of the hierarchy 'really^ linguistic 
' I have suggested that these sorts of verbs are somehow more linguistic . 
than other, necessarily linguistic verbs; ! ^lave no ide^ what it might 
mean, for some' nedessarily linguistic verlps to be more linguxstic than 



"others* In apy .case'. If it turns out that there actually, is such a 
hierarchy , it ^ may be tha£ • f orj soniB speakers the continuum is so 
tightly compressed in the ^middle that suggesto and suggest g'are 
indistinguishable; fo5r those speakers, sentences (31)~(3i| ) are 
unacceptable ^and (38) is an internal contradiction.^^ This i^ really 
just tO' say thal^, for those .speakers^- agentive sliggest is neutral 

•rather than ambi-guotjis and t6at the neutrality .involves the lAanner of 
coiniminication. ,/ \, > 

2\%..M. Returning' to the verbs sugges^,..we fiiid that there is one more, 
su'ggestli , which means 'to propose someone or /something as possibility 
Sugg.est ), *can also be used as an explicit performative, and, in fact, 
seems^to differ from ^ suggest g on^y in the nature of its, direct objecf, 
Wbich must be concrete, as opposed iro the abstract object (e,g/, thought 
problen\, etc.) that suggest g takes. But even that difference ha^ a ' 
superficial appearance since, according to the definition of gugge'sti^ , 
it is as a 'possibility' that the concrete is being viewed. The 
following sentences, ^ ' ' ' 

^ {h2) I suggest Cora, (may =^37) 
(1*3) I suggest mangoes. ^ 

can be reduced versions v of the sentences ^ - - r ' 

, {Uk) . I suggest (that it is possible) that Cora did it. 
.(^5) 1' suggest (that it \is possible) . ''^ 
Tto have mangoes ' ' 1. for dessert, ^5 
(_jthat we have jpangoesj 

Tfie fact that the sentences in which suggest ), occur have non-elliptical 
'Counterparts which ,look very much like the sentences in which suggest g 
Occurs* indicates that they are the same verbs, and that the difference 
resides in their co;nplement sentences, ^This, then, is the impositive 
suggest whose semantic structure wi-11 now be examined. 

2.2. It. was proposed in section X that the,.semantic structure of 
suggestions involves a: predicate CONSIDER; such a predicate would 
encompass^'the meaning common to the following lexic'al items (and 
prob^ibly others as well): ' - - * 

(1+6) consider , contemplate , deliberate ofi , mull aver , , 
• muse^ ponder , reflect on , take into account^ ' 
^ ' ' * think about , 

The semantic commonality of t he server bT is that they ^11 express- - ^ 
intentional mental activity, directed towafdta specific matter.. 

Syntactically, they ape non-stative: ^ , - - - ' 

" / - ' reconsidering 
(1+7) a. Morley.was -\ reflecting on y going home, 

^hinking about 



* ( tonsidered 



{kj) b. Morley slowly reflected! on > goinlg home. ^ 
^ ' ; ^ (thought ubout 



Iniese verbs ^are also agentive: 

- - ■ * * *v 

• • . ' reconsider . 

4 "(US)^ a. -< Reflect upon V. ,«oing to ^ the pa^ty 
\ ^ - f Thixik about."^ - 

' M ^considered / 

~^ going to the party. / ' « ^ 

p. Lynn J)ersuaded Mark to • ■< reflect' uppA 

-/think -about ^ 

> ' • going* to the party. , • 

'From these. properties of the'verbs in {h6\ it dan be inferred that 
t'he semantic predicate CONSIDER 'is also noA-st^tive and agentive; 
consequently,- CONSIDER is decomposable . into some structure ihvolvi]?g DO- 
Although the details 'of such a structure are not clear, nor especially' 
■Important here, it is interesting to note that the semantic struqture ! 
of suggestions is not as Radically different from that of otlier 
:imp9sitiv.^V"ts as it may have ai>peared when CONSIDER was first • _ . 
introduced. That is, the predicate embedded immediately under IMP .is 
'DO for orders, recommendations and requests;, for; sj^ggestions it -is also 
DO, but with th*? added specification of direct Djental actjLvity. 

A more interesting property of the. verbs In (U67 and of the. 
predicate CONSIDER, is. that they take as complements' sentences whose 
main verbs may be of any tense. If CONSIDER is a part of the semantic 
structure 'of suggestions, this property would. account Tor the fact that 
the suggested propositions may. be in the present or ?ast tensej as well 
as\th6 fut-ure tense. In oth^r words, the proposed s^tructure (repeated 
hej^ as (U9)), . — ■ *.'•'"> 




• * - CONSIDER H Sg- 

would, by Virtue of a -syntactic property of COI^SIDER, explain^why 
suggestions like (50) are acceptable, while; similar orders x:ecom- 
mendations .arid requests', as ^^(.51), are n.ot ., "-a ' 



(51) i 



^ « 
^beg-you'to leave 
order you to leave 
demand> that you 'leave 
'adV3?se-you to^ lea^e 
insist "'that * you leave 
request you to leave 
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ryeste^ay, ^ 
l§W*year. 



^['^^ * There- are two other properties of the, verb ' consider .that must be 
carefully excluded from the syntax of the predicate CONSIDER. The 
first one is pnly a property ofi consider when it is synonymous with the 
verbs assume and' suppose ; the property is tMalf^^fhe complement sentence 
'be suppositional in nature/ The predicate CONSIDER does'-not take""' "7 
suppositional complements, so tha*t (52)., which looks like it could . 
derive frop a structXire like {h9) (by Equi-^NP. Deletion df ^the hearer 
( NP of and J^erf ormative Deletion of .Sq), riot a suggestion. ' .* 

(52^) . Consider that all triangles are ^d'. 

^»It is, rather, the equivalent of ,(53) » ,wljich m]ist. have a suppositional 
reading. . • ^ , ' 



'(53)* 



.Assume . 
Suppose 



that all tria'ngles* are red. 



In this imgerative-form constructi^- the" preferred reading of consider 
3.S suppositional and therefore not Equivalent ^to the suggestion: 

^ ' ■. • . 

(5^) . I suggest tl^at ali triangles are, red. 

^' « . ' . , ^' s 

*• • » * , 

The other property of consider that- i^ nat a prpperty of/ CONSIDER 
,^is that consider may take" a f active complement tiut CONSIDER may not. " 
This rs related to the fact about s\ipp9siti©nal complement^; what it 
means for a sentence^ to be suppositional Is that the proffosition being 
"^ut forth is to be accepted as trixe or as a fapt for the sake ^ an 
argument.. It is, therefore^a f active.. "VSo, it"'se*ems that the" observa- 
tion ^bout the differ^ce' between consider and CONSIDER in rega;rd to 
suppositional complements is ^ust an instance of ^the more general 
difference between them involving f active complements. (55)- (57) show 
that consider (or one of its synonyms) may have cJojnplements which can. 
only be interpreted fadtively (58)-(6O^0 show that, suggest^ (or IMP - 
CONSIDER) cannot: \ . ^ ^ : ' - 



(55) 



(56) 



(57) 



a. 
b. 

c, 

a. 
b. 
c . 
a. 
b. 
c . 



.Consider the^fact tha*t MsLjJha ran for, office. ^ ' 
Think about the fact that Sam-skipped the coujitry; 
Take into account -^hat^th^ corporation donat'eflL 

a million dollars. ' ' -r-.."^. 
Consider his refusal to testify.; vr.^ ^ 
Think about Blan.d.'s gift to the comnjittee ^ , 
Take into account Yvghne^^s jjerserverance* ' 
Consider Martha^s i^unhing fij^^ffice* 
Think about Sam^s skippi|^^e country.' 
Take into account the ^<iorporat ion's donating a-; 

million dollars . : ' * , j - 
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• ^ ' ^ . , ^ ^ • 

(58) !a. *I suggest the fact*that Martha ran -for office. ♦ 
V. *I suggest the fact that Sam ski^)ped the country. 
0 i;. *I -suggest the fact that the corporatiXDn donated 
a, million dpll'q.rs. ^/ 
.(59)' 'a. *I suggest his refusal to testify. 

b. ^'I suggest Brand's gift to 'the committee. ^ ' 

c. '^I suggest Yvonne's perseverance^. 
'.(60) a. suggest Martha's running for*office. 

, . b. *I suggest Sam's skipping the country. 

''I suggifest the- corporation's donating a million 
dollars . ; » . 



c 



\ ^ There is a constructiorl very similar -to the Po^s-in£ construction of 

(57) and (60)'Mhich is jnon-factive arid therefore does pccur with sufj^est. 
This non-factive construction differs from the factive one only in not, 
* .hdving a possessive marker on the first noun of the proposition.^ 
^ Examples' are': . . ^ - » 

N ,^ > , Consider, 1 , • ^ 

{61O {^j^.^i^ ^^^^t). Martha running for office. , 

(61) I suggest Martha running for office ; 

2-3. It should perhaps be noted here that the imperative sentence 
form, which crops up so.ofteri in a discussion of impositive speech acts, 
is a direct^ result of an underlying structure which has as .its abstract 
' performative, IMP, sinqe one of the .properties' of IMP 4 s that the subject 
of its embedded sentence is • coreferential with its indirect object U.e., 
the hearer of the utterance). The i;esuit of this property of IMP- (which 
is incidentally', reflected in the statement of the illocutionary point 
. of' impositive speech acts) is that Equi-NF Deletion^ can apply-to-4elete 
the hearer NP of S^, after which Performative Deletion maji^ apply to Sq, 
producing the typical subject^less imperative sentence -form. With the 
exception of requg^sts, whose deferential nature require^ ■ that the. ^' 
direct act be somehow-modified (as with "the addition 'of tags like 
Please or" will you ), all impositive acts can undergo Equi-NP Deletion 
• " " and Performative Deletion and turn-up as imperative sentences There- 
fore, if a structure like (1*9) doe? underlie suggestions , one would^ 
' .. ,«xpecthmperative-form sentences beginning with consider, at l^st in - 

• ■ •■its ndn-factive sense') to be suggestion. Sentences .like . (61 ) do seem 
■, to be suggestions .-18 Not only are they paraphrases qf ^sentences like 

• ' (6l2), but they' also do.,not allow tags that orders typically allpw^(such 
as expletives .like dammit , or adverbs j.ndicating urgency like now., 
immediately! , and I don't mean next year! ): 

..*".' • . ,(-63)^ Cons id&r Martha running for offic,e, *dammitl . ^' 

. • ^ ' *iiranediaftely!' \ 

{6k) Think about doing it, i*^^^ ^ g^^^^. ^^^^ ^ext year! 

Consider imperatives 'like' (6l ) cannot be requests "because' requests do 
not occur unmodified, imperatives. It is more difficult to 
"V > distinguish imperatfVe-f^rm^suggestiolis from imperative- form recommen- 

• dations, but it .does seem that a' sentence, like -(65 ) is tidd, 
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(65) r?For your o4v good, C^^? doing it. 

/ For ^^^^ V consider, Shaving your 

I * my I . ' \ 1 hair cut . 



0' 

-Both the str^geness of (65) and the restrictions mentioned above on 
the kirrds^of tags that may occur with eitl\er orders or requests are 
results of felicity conditions on various ty5.es of impositive acts; 
these conditions will be ebcamin^d in detail in section 3. * 

2.4. Therev,is another way that suggestions may be distinguished from 
other impc^itive acts which could also be taken as evidence for the 
existence of CONSIDER ,ir> the semantic structure of suggestions.. It 
was demonstrated by Morgan (1973) that.th^re* is a syntactic relation 
betweeofc utterances and th^ir responses. Suggestions can typically be 
responded to b;^ sentences making referenge either to the act of consider 
ing or the sort of thing which can be consil^ered (i.e., an idea, a 
proposition, etc.).* So the suggestions in (66) below can' be responded 
'to iDy the sentences in (TO), but the orders in (6T) and the r-equests' 
in (68) cannot. Just as the distinction* between suggestions , and .1 
recoimnendations was-iiifficult to perceive above, so it is now, with 
soipe of the responses in^(TO) being appropriate to the jrecommendations 
in (69) and'some not. However, the fact that* the responses which are 
not appropriate to the recommendations are those ifith explicit reference 
to considering, (70d-f) may 'indicate a real semantic difference between 
suggestions and recommendations.. In ar^ case, it is clear that 
suggestions and, recommendations have more in common with each ot^er 
than suggestions- do with either orders or requests; this is a point 
that I will return to shortly. 



(66) S\iggestions : ^ 

a; I suggest wej^l \Leave now. ^ 

b. I suggest I(arrx*gQ first. 
( 6T ) 0:^s : ' , • ' 

a. jVorder you to clean the latrine. 

*b. Pick up your socks, dammit I 

(68) * Requests: 

a. Please give me a dime. 

^. I humbly request that you stay. *' 

(69) Recommendations : . 

a. I recommend that we l^Ve-«ow., 
, b. I advise yoji to -stay ^ut. 

(70) Responses: " ' . 

a. That 'a. a good idea. 

b. That's a terrible idea.. 

c. I'll keep that in mind. 

d. Tha-(^'s worth thinking, about. 

e. That's worth considering. 

f. I'll think about it. 

g. I'll take that into consideration. 



.5. The problem of determining just what is a suggestion and what 
is a re^iommendation involves both semantics (if CONSIDER is actually 
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a semantic predicate of the act o-f suggesting) >and pragmatic felicity 
conditions. This sub-sec^t^on will be devoted' to exploring both kinds 
of distinctions in an attempt to clarify the suggestion/recommendation 
problem. The reason th,at these two types of impositive acts are so 
much more confuting than orders and i-e(luests is that the Matter two 
are eafeily distinguished from ,$ach^--^ther and Irdm suggestions _ and ^, 
reconmiendations by. thfe. felicity condition involving the relative 

status of the speaker and hearfer; .This Status condition applies in ^ • 
a very similar" way to suggestions and recS^pdations , so the difference ^ 
b'etween these two kinds of impositive acts must be sought el^sewhe^e. 

^he simple proposal for distinguishing suggestions^ and recommenda- 
tions is that: a) recbmmendations have 'in their semantic structure IMP- • 

-DO, and a felififity.condiMon that the speaker believe that the. action 
being reconmiended is. ^desirable or good for the- hearer or some other 
concerned party, and that: b) suggestions are semantically IMP CONSIDER 
and do not have a 'Good For' condition. As mi^ht be expected,, this 

'simple proposal is too simple; the impositive verb suggest , for many 
speakers, implies a Good For condition identical to that of recommeiida-r 
tions./^ addition, there are occurrences, of direct sugg^ion^^ich 

•do noy seem to involve CONSIDER, but rather DO, e'.g. ,* ' 

•4 . (~ Z° soak your head. ) ^ .- 

•(71) I suggest vyou 4 go Jump in the lake.r • 

j^ug off. - . 

'It does seem that sarcastic suggestions like (Tl) ,#vhicb have a s^antic' 
DO, are never supposed to be good, for the. hearer, so suggestions^ and 
recommendations are still indistinguishable ^ - * ' 

A less clear set of examples of suggestions which have DO rather 
than .CONSIDER In their semantic structure aue those indiriect suggestaons 
beginning with Let^s as illustrated in (72). ^ . 

, (t2) a. tet's ^o swiipiing. 

b. Let's thr^w a party. , . ^ . 

c . Let ' s get to work . . 

d\: Let's clean the fish;- we've got to do it sometime/^ 
e.; It's now or never and we've got to get it-.over^ c 
with, so let's do it. ^ . ^ 

. There is a problem with Let's suggestions ; they frequently ?eem to have 
a Good For condition (as in (T2a) and (T2b)), but sometimes it is 
unclear whether or not they have such a condition. (T2c) is especially 
uhclear, while (T2d) and (T2e), by their explanatory additions, _ ^ 
indicate that the e^d Result or the accomplishment of the action is a 
good or desirable thirig;. If Let's suggestions do ha\e a Good For 
condition, then they are not really suggestions at all, but recommen- 
dations. Another possibility for theses-sentences is that they do not 
h^ve- exactly a Good For condition, but a more general condition that 
the proposed action is not bad for the hearer or .hearers . -^i* That would 
"^count^for the neutrality of .(72c) in' regard to desirability and the 
apparent need for j-ustif ication in (72d-e). It would alsdf^explain why, ^ 
(71) is either rude or, facetious, but .not an ordinary suggestions . If ^ 

• ■ ■ 121- ' ': . . ,■■ • 
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this is the Case, tfien thei*e;> is still a^pragnatic difference between 
suggestions'^ and recpmmendat 'ions . * 

The finq^ problem is that the verbs advise and recommend ' (though 
none of the 'other verbs of recomihending) are sometimes used with tl^^ 
same freedom of oomplements^as verbs of suggesting** 'That is, (73) 
and (7^) 'are not unacceptabxe. v> 

(73). I recommend that John, Ella and Ann go- , 
. * (7^) I advise that he, leave now'.- ' ^ - ^ 



If 'the -seman-Wic 'structure of recommendations is IMP DO, there is a 
problem in d^rivirlg thes^^fpTms; if it is IMP "CONSIDER there* is no 
problem. Afso, '('^5) ♦and (Yo) are at least rough paraphrases of (73) 
and* ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ • , 

(75) For your sake, consider that John, *feiia and ^Ann gQ. \ ; 
-(76) In your own be*st interest, I suggest that he 'leave now, 
^ •* \ 

This indicates that, while these sorts of recommendations >can have*^ 
the Good For cond^ition; 'they also have the -semantic St rife ture" usually 
associated' with suggestions^ . ' > % 

The result of this attempt at disentar^glement is four kinds of 
equal status impositive acts: " * ^ ' " ^ 

v I. DO recommendation's; ■ 

. Semap^c- structures IMP DO • - " , 

^Felicity condition'. Action is good for hearer. , 
' Example r I r-ecommend you l^^ave now . ^ ^ , ' 

II. CONSIDER recommendations. 

Semgtntic st^ructure;: ^ IMP CONSIDER ' ' - ^ • 

. - Felicity condition: Action is good^f or 'hearer . 
^ Example :, I recommend that Ann go . < " 
III. C(jJfSIDER sugg^tior^s. ^ ^ , > ' . ^•V;^ - 

. Semantic st-i^icture : IMP CO^JSl'DER ] / • 

Felicity condition: ''Action is not bad -for hearer.' 
<r'' Exajnple: . I suggest that he did it . j 

iv. DO suggestions.. >- * ^ / 

S^emantic structure.: ; ^IMP DO / " » * 

Felicity condition;^ ,^ction^ is not bad fpri^hearer. 
^ ^ Example: Lef'^s get to work . ! ' ^ . . . ' 

2,6. ; In concluding IJiis .section^, ![ would like to point out that, 
,.al1;hJ>ugh there are no strong arguments for ^he existence of CONSIDER 

in the semantic, st rue tjure of CONSIDER suggestions or CONSIDER recom- \ 
'mendations, such a "predicate 'vjpp.lji'accoiint' for the fact tliat these^iiwo v 
kinds ,orf impositive, acts can, be paraphrased by ..inQ)eratlve-for«i sentences 
with consider and^ more importantly;, the fact that the/^can have 
complement ^s enteric es whidh afe not constrained! by IMP to iiave s^cohd^ 
person subject^and , future tenses,* as are other structures dominatedtby 
IMP. ' Tl^e^^ecqnd pointy is more impoi^t ant -than the first because cons'ider 
^ imperati^fe could just as ^easily;be explained on the^ grounds that ' " , 
'thei^e is a felicity eonditioi\ Vliich ^says th^ hearer is ^o cc«a^"der 
tB^ proposition and thia^'cdndition may be -asserted to pbrfor^i' ih^4^ctly 
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the act of which it. is a coridition.^^ There; Is, howevei^^ no other ^ 
way to accounii for tl)e second ppint. . , . ' ^ 

' On the other side, of the. issue are two arguments a*gainst 
decomposing suggest" into IMP 'ppNSIDER.. One is that the scope of an 
adverb like again or almost caii be ,either the wholV structure. or Just 
the embedded verb; cohsequ^ently sentenc|s like (77 ) and (78), with ^ 
the causative ve^h boil , are» am"biguous : , ' " - 



(77) John almost boiled the water. 

(78) John'.boiled-the water again. 

Sentence (77) can.jmean either (79) or (80). * 

' '(79)^ John almost caused the water to boil. 

^ {80) John caused th^ water to almost boil. 



likewise, (78) can'Wan either "^81) (82)«. — 




(81) John again caused the water to boil. • 
""(82) John caused the water to boil again. ^. ^ 

* If suggest decomposed into IMP CONSIDER one would expect (83) and 
(8U) to be ambiguous in the same way as (77) and (78) are.^ 

(83) John almost suggested 'it. 
{8k) John suggested it again. 

These senterfcfes 'are not ambiguous iti^^e expected way, and so tW IMP 
CONSIDER- proposal is weakened^ » ' 

'Tp further weaken it is the fact that the embedded''t)redicate 'of _ 
a decomposed verb can be referred to by a, pronotin, as in (85). ^ 

}' (85.) Julia thiokened the sauce,- but it took her thr^e 

hours to bring it about'. 

where the second it refers not to what Julia did, buf rather to what 
she .caused to happ'en (i.e., that the; sauce became thick). In a report 
■of a suggestion, CONSIDER cannot "be anaphorically "referred to. 

(86), ^George suggested, the theatre^, but it took^him three 
" hours to do it. 4 / - 

(86) fcan only* be interpreted t5' mean George has a terrible stutter, 
aphasia, or is incredibly- circunHocutory . It cannot mean that >t, was 
three hours before any^ne considered J:he theatre. 

' ' Although" these two arguments have only beett made f*or^ causative 
decompositions, "there is no obvious reason they should not hold Tor 
impositive decompositions as^well, especially in view of the fact that 
there is a causal relation between the speaker and the hearer of an 
impositive act. These arguments are therefore 'good arguments against 
the ^IMP CONSIDER -proposal'. For this reason, I leave it as simply' a . 
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proposal, or CONSIDER suggestion, saying only that it is possible, . ' 
not necessarily desirable. , . • 

" / ' . • . . ' ' ' 

3r ' Indirect Illocution. * / 

3.1\ According to a propoSda made by Heringer (1972), speech acts 

~may be performed indirectly by reference to certain participant-based 
felicity conditions on those sj)eech acts. Heringer 's proposal is 
that such intrihsic* conditions can b^e either asserted or questioned 
to perform, indirectly, acts for which they -ire condition^. These 

-.dirtrrinsic conditions are either essential, involving the sjteaker's 
knowledge, intentions and desires, or non-essential, involving the 
speaker's beliers,»The essential intrinsic condition of intention is ^ 
an important part of what Seari^e calls illocutionary point, in 'that 
the illocutionary point is the speaker's purpose or intention in 
perforndng the speech act, Th^is cohdition and t^je essential^ conditions 
of speaker's kpowledge and desire are not of primary importance to the 
performance of indirect impo^itive acts and therefore will not be 
discussed here/^^ Thjis section will be mainly concerned with those . 

~intrlTisitr-'conditions,--which_ happen_to_-be non-essential, th^it^^are 

peculiar to impositiye speech acts and that are "the~basis -for -the- 

majority of indirect ^impositive acts.25 

''^C ' * 

3.2. There is,^ fpr impositive ac1?i^'^a condition of participant^ status 
which is neither ^\^^ly intrinsic nor purely e:jftrinsic .^6'^ It cannot, 
therefore, be used as a basis for indirect impositive acts (i.e.-, ^either 
questioned ox asserted to pei'form the a^t), but it does affect how 
various types of indirect impositive acts may be performed. 

The Status condition^ for impositive acts can be thought- of as 
applyfng in three distinct ways: for- commands the speaker musi: believe 
he has superior status to, (or authority 6ver) the hearer; for 
suggestions a/id recommendations, the speaker must, believe €hat he and 
the hearer are of * equal status; for requests, the speaker must b^lieVe,^ 
or be acting as if he believed, that he has status inferior to the 
hearer. ^JLs is a simplification^ however; it takes slightly more 
status to advi|^ tbhsLn tp suggest and even -more to insist, urge or 
exhort. Sil^ilarly, it takes les's status^ €o propose or submi€ than- to 

,^dvxeB. Rather than viewing the Status'" condition as dividing impositive 
acts" into a"<trichotoniy,^ then,' it will be considered, to be one aspect 
of *a ^squisl^ '' with orders arid requests having special properties, 
not bec^use'*they are qualitatively different from suggestions and 
rjecommendations, but rather because" they formvthe endpoints or 
boundaries of the squish. ' 

Regardless of the way .in which the relation between the Status 
condition .and suggesting is viewed, it still conti*asts sharply with 
the relation between the Status »condition ,and ordering on the one fiand, 
and the Status condition and requesting on the other hand.*. Commands 
are only felicitous ^f the conver^sational^participants "Relieve that . 
ther speaker has the authority or sufficiently^ higher status iii terms 
of the particular social setting relevant .to the conversation. When 
a person without, such status issues a command it is considered rude or 
impertinent and will, no doubt, be ignored. Requests, ' however are 
used Vhen the speaker wants to act as if he is inferior in status to • 
the hearer(s). Such behavior is usually Preferred to 'as 'defererfee' 
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and is crucially involved in certain conditions on illocutionary acts. 
It*^ should be noted that neither aspect of..the Status condition is 
independent of ^he social setting; ijJ fact, they are completely it . ' 
determined by such setting. ^ ' * ^ - ' 

Theye is a certain asymmetry here due to the nature of author i"^yrs 
a person in an authoritative position may easily show deference if he 
likes, but it is much more difficult (perhaps impossible) for a person 
not in authority to shQw authority. The linguistic consequence of this , ^ 
is "that th^ violations on authority conditions for commemding are much 
easier to recognize than violations of deference conditi^s on requesting. 
In fact.it may never be the case that a' speaker cannot show deference. 

In both cases the speaker and hearer(s) have to agree upon their . 
relative status.. If they do npt agree and the spea^cer makes a command. 



a heaurer may respond with a deriip.1 or quest.ioning of 
authority/ e.g. 



the speaker's 



^ (8T) Yqu can't tell me what to do.; 

- , ^ (^telling me what to do 7) 

• , .(88) Who do you tliink you are, y trying to tell me what 

^ "to do.' ' 

i[S9) You've~-(got-)-no-right-JiQ_grde^ 

A speake^r with authority to command may, o:^ course, choOse to be 
deferent. --However if his superior is recognized by the hearer(s) they » 
may respond with a direct reference to the speaker's ability to gommand: 

(90) I won't do it unless you order lae'to.' \ ' « 

(91) I'm afraid ybu'll have to^ make that an order. 

(92) I'll do it if you command me to, but not r 

' C otherwise,. , . ; l/ ' 

v^if you just ask/^ ' • . - . 

^Th6re' is a way in which the Status condition, by ap^lyiag to* 
suggestions in such a neutral way, affects indirect .suggestions,..^ If one 
^person wishes to order another .to do something, he cannot po*ssibly do 
it by asking a question; likewise., in making a request or plea a',^ ' 
speal^er .cannot u^e an g^s'sertion without relinquishing his guise of , \ 
Reference or subservience. Since these restrictions do not, hold for 
Suggestions, both assertions and questions may be used to perform, the 
indirect illocutiond.ry aofoi^sugge.sting. > ^ ^ 

iThe squish representing the continuum of the Status ^condition^ 
also indicates the strength of the act,.Wth-the strongest acts 'being 
at the ordey* end and tfie weakest at the request end. Strength itself 
. is not a -felicity condition but rather a result of a combination ^f 
c^onditions, one of which is Status. (Th^ other condition involved will 
be discussed- in 3*5.,)» • . • ' , * ' ^ 

•Impositive verbs fit into the .strength^ Squish in approximately 
the followingi order slashes indicate equivalence of strengtli): * 
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(93) coimnand/ order/ en«1oin/interdict * proscribe /demand/ 

forbid - direct/require -=-- instruct - exhbrt/iirge/ ' * 
yarn - tnsist /admonish caution/counsel/advise/ , 
recommefid - suggest - submit /proposeVmove/j:iominate - 
ask / request - petition/bid - solicit/appeal - plead/ 
' . beg/t)eseech/ implore - pray/supplicate . ^ • 

This is not meant to' be definitive by any means; there is always a 
problem with fixing the order of continua; especially when "many of the\ 
items are synonymoiis or n^rly so. It *is presented >hete only to give \ 
a* general idea of how a squish based on strength, might jiook, and* it ) 
.does reflect the way in wHic^ these acts are talked about. For 
♦instance, a strong suggestion is actually a recommendation. Also, r*r 
.different impositive acts -can be referred to in different ways, e.g. ' f 
and tbjif's an order , versus it was ,1ust a suggestion and I was %nly 
asking . * * ^ . ^ . ^ ' 

3.3. There are three, main intrinsic conditions ^uptin j/hich indirect , 
impositive .acts are based. and one derivative condition. The first 
condition is one discussed by Heringer as condition 3.31: *the performer 
of an illocutionary act Kj'^elieves that no acts involved in the 
performance of K are already performed. ^is formulation, however, 
needs certain modification; not only must the spealjer believe the actions 
are not performed, he mifet also believe they are not, at the time of 
"^h e-^spe eeh^-aat-, Jei ng__per foraed^ 

That ^th is condition is^ actuaiiy^~coiid:itl"on on— imposit-ive-spee^ch 

acts is illustrated By th^ fact that if it is denied at the same time 
tj;ia^^ the act is uttered, an unacceptable- sentence results: 

^(9^) don't ^care i ft you are doing the dishes', (I order 
' " * ^ you to) 'do the dishes. 

(95) ' suggest -'you have your wdsdgm teeth taken oUt even 

if you'v,e already had thejn takerj out. 

(96) '^Please set- the clock if you've already done so. - 

That the proposed modification of" Heringer 's statement of the 
condition is necessary is -^hown by the fact that (97) - (99) are not 
.unacceptable: * ' * . ^ - - - 

^ (97) 1 don't care"^4^ you did do, the dishes (once), (T 

' : order ^you to)\do the dishes (agdln), 

(98) I suggest you ^Ipok^ (some mqre/again) , even if you've 

• already jLooked . - • ^ ^ 

(99) r know .you. just did it, but please do it again for^fae.; 

*? • ' ' * . 

This cbndition will be referred, to as the' ^fpt Dohe condition^ 

, • ' • *- ' 

3.*^. The next intrirlgic condition is restricted, to recommendations 
and suggestions, 'and re'^uiTes that the action involved be possible.' 
It is rather difficult to Jell whete this Possibility condition stops 
being applicable on the impositive continuum, but i»t does seem that 
whereas One can order and request actions, he* does not necessarily 
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believe to be possible, he cannot suggest or recommend them: 

' (100) Whether, it's possible or not, I order you to be 
'there. 

(101 ) Whether or not it's possible fo? you to come, I 

reque*st you to (come). 

(102) ??Whether of- not it's possible for you to do so, -I 

suggest you take Joanna Vith you. 

(103) ?*I advise you to get a good night's sleep, even 

though itf's impossible. 
' ■ - i . ' ■ 

3 5, .^The -third condition i^as to do •H'th. whether or nx?t ihe .action, in 
tH^ speaker's opinion. Is desirable, or good, for, either the hearer or 
som'l third party; 30* ^is'is a-belief condition and should, be carefully 
distinguished froi the' intrinsic condition involving the speaker's 
desire. This latter condition is an essential One, and it requires 
that the speaker want the action to be done. The non-essential belief 
condition (which will be called the Good For condi-tion) primarily 
concerns the nature of the act mentioned -and usually some person other 
•than the- speaker. The two conditions 'are not unrelated, however; it 
can be the case that the- reason the speaker wants the hearer to do the 
action is that the speal^er believe^ the action 'will benefit the hearer 
<5r someone else whom the hearer has an interest in. Orders do not 
have' this condition and r^ques'ts prdinarily do not, although they may 
be modified to Include it, as it: *' , , 



(lOUy aT. — For ^Charley '-s-sake.»_I_be£jrou to leave now.^ 
\) • For your own good, please tell^the truth. \ 

It was assumed in section 2, for the sake of exposition, that- 
there was ^ qualitative difference between suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in terms of ttie Good For condition. Upon closer examination; 
however, it appears that this, condition i's really only .quantitatively 
different for suggestions and recommendations. Consequently, there- 
are no absolute differences Vetwe en- these two types of impositive 
acts -That there is no absolute difference is>not surprising. in view 
o&Jihe overlap i^' meaning of the verbs sui g gest,, advi^e,,^ and recommend . 
iSse verbs are in the.middle of the strength squisTi mentioned;above ; 
they are tl^e equal status verbs. .^This pbrjbion of the squish will be 
referred to simply a^' suggestions, when th^re is no i-eason to specify , 
whether the semantic structure contains DO or CONSIDER and no Reason • 
to specify the particular application of the Good ^ For ~ condition. 

(105) exhort/ uTKe/ warn - insist / admonish •- -caution / \. 
counsel/ advise/ recommend - suggest - submit/ 
, - -bropcfee/mo-ye/nominate . . ' - ^ ' 

This strength squish corresponds nolT&nly.. to dif?4rence in "status , 
" but also In how-good |^or the hearer (or whomever) "the action is 
believed to be. Although the Good *For condition ^cannot in itself , 
-definitively differentiate between various direct impositive acts , 
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■it does play an important I'ole in differentiating indirect ijnpositive 
acts, as will be seen in the next sectiori. The Good For condition can 
be used to "perform indirect imposi^iVe* illodutiongf because it is*dn 
intrinsic condition; the Status coft'Slition is not purely intrir^sa^ and 
therefore* cannot, be so used. * - ^ 

The C^od Fol:<»condition app!Lies most 'strongly to the strong end 
of the sub-squish (105); those acts to which the Good^For condition * 
•applies most strongly can be modified'^by the condition, but not by its 
denial as .(106) and' (107) show. / • ' 

(106') a. Since sunshine is healthful, I recommend that , 
we all simbathe two hotits a day. 
\b. *SinQe sunshine is ^angerous, I recoihmend that • 
we all siinbattte two hours a day. * , . 

- • (107) a. I warn you that if you don't get out of the 

'way 5 you'll get hurt, 
b. '^I warn you that if you don' t^ get out of the 
vay, you won't get hurt. - 

(106) and_(lOT) are, -of* course, not out-and-out- unacceptable sentences; 
they can 'bemused if the speaker is trying to be ironic or especially 
perverse (i.e., the speaker 'has, or is acting as if he had, the belief 
that being unhealthy or dead is good and that one should try to attain 

-such a sl^ate). It -sTiould be noted that on the perverse reading* of 
(•106) jsind (107) the Good For condition is still not being violated 
or suspended; what^ is being violated is the ordinary way of interpreting 
the adjective dangerous and the verb hurt . Whereas in normal usage 
dangerous and hurt - areLboth considered to be bad or tlndesirable, in 
the^pervel'se usage they are being used by the speaker as good or' 
Sesfrable things. So that if dangerous or hurt are believed by the 
sj)eaker to mean or Imply sdtaething which is bad, for the h^rer, then 

Tlfee^CbT^^hten^ find an acceptable 

r^,<^tig^ 'for:^-^ , ^ " ^ ^ 

^ . ' .1. , 

(108)^ *Since I believe sunshine is dangerous, and I believe 
danger is^. bad and to' be avoided at all costs, I\ 
recommend that we ail sunbathe two ho\irs a day. \ 

'1 Before going into the last intrinsic condition which may b^ used 
derivatively to* perform indirect imp03itive acts, I would like to point 
otrt ihat there is at least x)ne other feature of impdsitive ac€s^ that is 
derived- firom others . ■ Beo^iise there are two conditions determining the . 
strength^ sqirtsh, it is .v-ery difficult to be precise about which of 
sevejal verbs, like urge ; exhort ^ and^ warn ^ Is stronger — or even if 
strength is what ^.differentiates them. There is, however, a derived 
property of strength-, which Se^rle calls style of disclosure, that can^ 
be used to distinguish among impositive verbs\32 style is said to be 
derivation of strength/Tsecause style tends to. correspor^d very closely 
with strength, and it is Only when two or more impositive verbs have 
identical strength that style distinguishes them» Such is the cas'e 
•with fexhort ^ urge arid warn ; although warn has certain distinctive ' 
Syntactic properties, semantically, it is indi^stinguishable from urge 
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exhort . All three of these ^terhs have the same amoiint of strength, 
hut exhort emphasizes- the corvtrihutioh of the Status coxj^ition to 
sWength, while urge stresses the Good For condition. Warn is more 
liHe urge in that it also stresses the Good For condition, but in- 
tends to do it by giving the reason that a particular action is or 
is not good for the hearer. ^ 

'3.6. Finally, indirect illoicxftions of impositive acts may be performed 
by asserting or questioning certain implications of the three intrinsic 
conditions just discussed. The implications that may be so used are 
those which refer to any of the three conditlpns as' a (or the)-'re^a.on 
for the hearer to carry out the action specified in the proposition, 
or that give a reason for the speaker belieyihg the particular intrinsic^ 
condition. ' -This Reason- condition is a derived .condition because its ^ 

^existence is dependent, upon* the three basic conditions o^ Nqt Done, 
Possibility and Good For, which provide' the reason for doing the 
proposed action. The Reason condition .is , then, that the reason the^ 
speaker wants the hearer to do the action is .any ojie of, or any combina- 
tion of, the three primary intrinsic conditipns. The implication of 
the Reason condition itself is that the speaker believes any one of,' 
or any combination of the intrinsic conditions. 

.The Reason condi^^ion can be used to modify impositive acts by 
stating, either conditionally or not, that there 'is no reason not > to 
do the action (as illustrated in (109)),^ or that .there is a rea:son to , 
do- the action (as illustrated in (llO) and (ill)). 

(109) a. •If /Since there *s no reason not to learn French, 
. ' . I' suggest you do (it). . 

^ " ^ h. '-^If /Since there' is" a reason no'i* 1^ learn French,, 

' I suggest *you do (it). • 
If/Since there^s of gpod ,reasc?n -to go to^New , ^ 

' Zealand, I recommend that we.gp. 
*If /Since there-* no good reason to -go to New 
■ ZeaJ-and, I recfommend that we go.^ 
(ill) * a<* If/Sinoe there *s a good r^a^on not to eat . ^ 
apples, I warn you not to. 
\ ' . b. *If/Since therd^s no (good) XS^'Son not to eat 

' . apples, I>warn you •not to. 

•.For sentences '(l09a) and (llOb) there is the satoe sort of 
perverse ^reading as there was for (l06b) and (lOTb). For the perverse 
reading of (l09b) the speaker, must believe that. thyJgs' should be done 
without reasons for doing theni,' which is a strange \attitude. For the 
weird reading of (llOb) the speaker must 'believe 4^i£^ .the fact that 
there is no reason to do the action is itielf a reason to do the action, 
■which is conceivable if, for some reason,, the spejaker wants to do 
something irrational (or^at least apparently irrational). Perhaps 
it is 'more likely that such a speaker would want to do somethijpfg 
Tinpredictable,' as when he does not want another person to be able to . 
, , f igureNout what iie wilf do next or where he will go' next and there- ^ - 
fore tries to do the tiling or go t'o the; place for which no reason, 
except for the yery lack of re'ason, exists.. . ^ - 
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It seems:: that there ought to be a perverse reading^for (lllb) ^ * ' - 
parallel* to those of (l09b) and (llOb), however if £here^ is one, a 
cannot discern it: (lllb) seems simply to make no sense at all, perhaps \ 
because of. the over- abundance of negatives. - 

It might be argued that the (a) versions of (l09)-(lll) .are' not 
'ideal^ sentence^ either; and I yould agree, however I believe that the 
Reason they are not perfectly common everyday sentences is that these 
conditions are so ba^ic to the speech acts in question that it seems * ' 
odd actually to assert them; they are generally assumed by all - . , 

speakers of the language. Cert^^inly in the case of the version of the 
(a) sentences with if , ^the oddity arises from the fact that the 
sentences are tautologies. In. the cases of the (a) sentences with 

since, they seem strange becaus^ usually if a^speaker believes that ' * * 

there is a reason /to do something or not'^to do* something,' he wilO^^^ive*' 

the reason rather* than- just saying that there is one.^ This is borne 

out ♦by the ^^ct that (l09a) with ' since is not an unusual a sentenc^e ,as 

(llOa) and 1||lla) with since , and in (l09a)^the condition being ' * ' 

illustrated ^is the lack of a reason. / 

^ Th'B Reason condition can Silso modify an impositiVe 'act by giving ' . 

one of the three basic conditions as 'a reason, as -is ^illustrated in* 
(I12)-(lll*): 

(112) a. , If/Since you- haven't ^jipne your homework yet, 
, ' .1 suggest you do it . 

b/ *If/Since you've already- *done your homework, 

I s-uggest you do it. ' ' / 

(113) a. iff/Since it's possible to finish today ,^ I • . 
^' , suggest we do so. • . ' * 

b. *If/Since it's impossible ta^finish today, I 
suggest we do so. 
r'dli*) a. If/Since it ' s gooc^! f or you , I recommend you do ^it . 

*b. *If/ Since ft's not good for you, I recommend you • . 

^ ^ do it . , ' • . ' i* 

^. Indirect Imposivtive Acts. || " 

U.l. Jmpositive acts may be performed directly in two ways: as an. 
^ explicit performative sentence with an impoSiti\re verb, or as an " 
imperative-fonn^sentence. The first way has been exemplified repjeatedly 
in the preceding sections. The second way has been mentioned with, regard ' 
to' CONSIDER suggestions; it is^ the most normal for.^of 'impbsitive acts 
on the str/Ong end'^bf the impositive squish (i.e. , 'orderi) . Imperative- 
form sentences may also be used tC suggest, but jiot* to request, since 
using a direct form is not a polite w^y to impose one's will upon 
another, and the Status conditions on requests is that the speaker - 
act 'as an"ihi*erior to the hearer (and hence deferentially). 

There are many more ways to perform impositive acts indirectly, ; ^ " 

but even these are. limited by the Status cpriditii^. Orders, to ^be 
effective, must be direct; requests, to be poli-te, must feS' in the form * * * 
of questions or otherwise modified (e.g., with the addition of please - 
or tags). 'Suggestions,, however*, are not -so constrained by the Status • 
condition and there'fore may be e;lther assertions or questions. The 
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resui-fe is that th^e ai*e many types of indirect suggestions ,.^some 
types of indirj^t requests and no indirect or.ders, 

— r ■ ' * ' ' • " - 

U.2. Looking/ first at the Not Done" condition, we fitid the following • 

indirect suggestions based on it, / ^ , • ^ • 

ilave you thou^t about 'jerendah' s doing it? 
You hav.en't considered J^fiidah's doing it. " 
^.}^ve yog read, Cat ^s Cradl-e? ' , 

ou haven't read Cat's CrsCdle . 

Sentences (ll?) and (ll8) ai:e less' obviously suggestions than (115) 
and (116), Tiut 'th^y do appear .quite ^natural .with the responses 
appropriat_e to CONSIDER suggestions. There seems to be no reason / 
that (117) and (OAS') are not DO suggestions;- also, one would expect 
'(115) and:'(ll7) to be possible indirect requests which they are not. . 
It would appear t^t the Not Done condition hafe a.^ery narro< range 
of indirect acts that it can pr.oduce iDy be-ing questioned or ass^ted; 
although it is "a condition tha:^^ppfies very generally.^ it only 
produces CONSIDER suggestion inai^ectly. Wh^ this^ should be so Is 
not clear, but ttje Not Done condition is the oflly condition wh^ch 
applies equally t^ll impositive acts; the other conditions apply 
more stro'ngly to s6^ impositive acts thfira to others and can be used ^ 
to perform indirectly those to which it applies most ^strongly . The 
Not Done condition follows this pattern fbr the performance ot^ indirect 
acts, but 'it does not apply .any -more strongly tp one type ^ of a?ct than 

to another. *' . - ^ ^ 

' The Not Done condition also hafe implifiaVions which m^y also be 
used to perform indirect suggestions:* . * " 3- 

(II9J Are you aware that Jeremiah ^could "do it? - 
(120) You don't seem to be aware of .tiie possibility ^ 
' ' of Jeremiah's* doing, it.* * h ' . 

Sentence^ ;Like (119) and (120) ar^ possible iitdirect suggestions, based 
.on- the Not Done 'condition because ^ 'not being aw^re' is related tq 

'not doing' or 'not done' by the Reason cohdition^; 'that is, a possible 
- reason for not having done an action is not being *MAre of the .v^i 
' possibility of doing it.' ^he indirect suggestionV|Jll9) aqd (120) also 
involve the Possibility condition, idlustrating /Wat indirect i:tl9CUT 
tions may be far from §imple^results of .asserting or 4u«stioning * 
felicity conditions. " " T ' ' * 

"Notice^that (121 ) -^s n6t really a suggestion—possibly not an . , 
acceptable sentenoe of any kind; ^ ' * . / ^ > 



' (121) *?You aren't a^areVof the possibility of Jeremiah '.s 
^doing it . . ^ > ^ ' » 

The oddity" of (121 ) is a result of the fact that" it is very diffiicult 
(if not impossible) to know, oi- even think vith any confidence, what 
atiother person is aware of, (in ordinary 'by^cumBtances) . ' It is not 
as difficult to have an opinion on whether or not.„another person has 



considered a matter since such considerat:j|^ usualiy re^^ts in §.on\^' 
sort of action (linguistic or otherwise), espebially in a situat^-on 
calling for suggestions upon or- discussion of,* a mfitter. . • ' ' 

The Possibility condition produces the ^fpllowing indirect ^ -/ ^ 

suggestions, (l22)-(l2i+), and requests, (l25)-'(i26) / ' " - . 

' , (122) You, could eat liver. . ^ I \ 

(123) It'wouldn^t kiil you-td wash your^feet.* ^ 

^. (I2U) Maybe she could take you to school. ^ I 

Y (125) Could we move that' thing?^ ' ^ ^ 

(126) Is -it possible to. turn the radio down? 

No doubt, for some^ speakers, ythe more direct assertion, It^^: possible " 
for you to eat liver , whichy(l22) is a paraphrasfe of, is also 
acceptable; in my dialect trfaere is something strangfe -about stating 
^ • . puch an obvious fact in '^qh- a direct manner^ 

Sentence (123) is 'slightly more indirect than (122), but since 
it rests on the indisputable fact that, for most' people, a^n* action . 
which requires relinquishing^ one *s 'life is not'a possible^action, it 
is a Treasonable indirect suggestion. (l2i+) Illustrates that the ' ^ 
.possibility can be asserted more than once, and tKat such a possibility 
may depend on someone physical lability' to do something. An even more 
^ exaggerated assertion would be Maybe it might just: possibly be the-casfe . 
that 'she could possibly, if ghe were able, take you'to school ^ which 
is still an indirect suggestidn although it qertainjy gives the hearer 
cause to doubt that the 'speaker atctually believes in the possibility, of x 
thdr action. Sentences \125) and (126) are straightforward and need no 
fui^her comment . • ' . " ^, ^ 

* • It should be noted at this point that since all the cdnditions 
being discussed here are conditions on the speaker *s beliefs 7" the 
indirect suggestion performed by assorting those beliefs can be ^ ' 
prefaced with I b'elieve or. I t^inlc' ^ so that such versions of "(II16) 
and {l22.)-(l26) are, also suggestions: - ^ ' ^ ' . 

. ^ > • V. ^ ^^-^ * 

I (127) I think you haven*t cons idered* Jeremiah *s doingvit. 

t (128) I don^t think youWe thought about Jeren^ah^s.' 

doing it. . * ' - • . , \ ' 

(J29)^ I believe you* could, eat liv§'r.^' - * , ^ • 

(130) ' I don^V tiiink it would kfli ybu to yash ypur^,feet. 

(131) I believe maybe she could t^e^you to school. * ' ' 

I have used main. examples, --^ahd^will continue to. do so, those 
sentences without the I believe -br J think in them "because it is ulways^ 
assumed th^t,* if a speaker is being sincere^ he •belie;ves^ what he ^ 
asserts, and 'therefore ,,ithe simple sentences *are m^re/cpmmo'n ai\d more 
natural^ * ^ - . • / • . 

\ } " Although thei? Possibility condition appli^es to all impbsitive- 
'acts^, it is stivDnger^on* the weak end of the continuum; that^ is, ^the 
"Possibility condition is more important, for suggestions^ and retjliests.^^ 
With the^ exception of orders, at ^he strong end of the "squish, just the 
opposite *is true for the Good For cpnditionJ 'It applies more^ strongljt* 
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to recommendations 'than to, suggestions and more strongly . , 
to suggestions than to requests. The yesult of this, fof indirect ^ 
■illocutions,.is that the Possibility c-Snditiori is used to perform 
'indirect requests and suggestions, but not recommendations, and the 
Good 'For condition is used to perform recommendations (and sometimes • 
suggestions), but not ^requests . 

The'Good For condition is that the' speaker believes the ac^tioa 
isNdesirable or good for the hearer, although it is not always as- an 
individual that the hearer is being thought of, but rather as a member - 
of a group. There ma^y be cases where the best interest of a particular, 
individual is, in the speaker's. 'opinion, less dmportarit than the .welfare 
of the group; In- such cases a recommendation may still be made, even • 
though the proposed action may not be 'desirable foi-ra particular memb^ 
of the group. (However, 'even in t^ese cases, the speaker^believes-fefe^ 
hearer will, as a member of the group, benefit .in the long tun..) 

Some indirect recommejidations , tiien, are: , . - 

«^ (132) It wovad be nice^if you visited your mother. 
(133)- He ought* to learn to drive. 
il3h) You should read Tolkien. 

(135) Shouldn't you try sketching first? 

(136) • It wovadn't hurt to straighten up your desk * ^ *• 

■ oilce' in. a whiJ.e . 
' (137) Wouldn't it be better to chew tobacco? 



Sentencs (l32)-(l35) are fairly straightforward; that .which is nice 

■ is 'good forosomeone, and, for" (l33)-(l35) , the. only link needed is the 
-generally acceded notion 'that people should do good or desirable 
twSgs, ar that desirable things are 'thi'ngs that people shou3ji-d<r. ^ 
^tence (136) is more complicated^ partly .because it is a sarcastic ; 
recommendation, but also because of certain assumptions Jhe speaker 
ikkes when he says (l36). Since the. speaker of this sarcastic 
recommendation believes that for the hearer to straighten up his desk 

' once in a while is a desirable thing, and furthermore, he believes (or 
at least is pretending to believe) that the hearer shares this belief, 

■ then .-there must be some reason that the hearer doesn't straighten up _ - 
his desk; a candidate (deliberately unlikely, by the way, since otherwise 
the speaker would .not be abl-e to deny it so confidently ) _ for such -a- . 
reason is that the- hearer 'fears he, will do himself psychic or bodily 

^ harm by dleaning up his desk. ThV speak'er doesn't think any harm will - 
befall the hearer if he cleans up his desk and says so. The sarcasm, 
comes fr($m the assumption of some sort' of harm sis a consequence of 
desk--bleaning; the, speaker doesn't really believe that that ^s the ^ 
• reason for hearer's slovenliness, he is just pretending to -believe it 
"in orde/ to attribute a Reason to the hearer which hfe (th^ speaker;) 
can then dispute or deny."" This complex ejcample involves the Reason 
condition as well as' the Good For condition. x . ' , • • 

Sentence (l3T) is considerably ^less complicated; the speaker is 
questioning the condition vitK a negative auxiliary, .which implies • , 
that he biiieves. that to chew tobacco would be better ;^ since the 
related question with a .positive auxiliary l^cks th^t implication, 
Would it be better to- chew tobacco? 4oes not, count as a ^^commendation; 
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this exemplifies the fact that the condition need not be stated, but 
only implied, to effect the recommendation; it is also true of (135) and 
other questions, ' ' % 

Indirect warnings are also produced by ajSserting the Good For 
condition; however, warnings are generally against particular actions, 
^so they turn up in negative sentences more often than in positive ones'. 

(J38)' It's not a good idea to run on lava rock. 

, (139) If I were you I wouldn't do that. 

(ll+O) I don't think you should drink that cobra yenom. ' . 

^ ^ (l^l) It',s not safe to swim here. 

Example (138) is an assertion of th^ condition by virtue of the] fact 
that - a ^good idea is a paraphrase (perhaps a loose paraphrase, but a 
paraphrase, nevertheless) of 'something that is good for Someone*. In 
(139) there are certain ass\imptions made; if an action is 'undesirable,' 
the' spea^^er would not do it — so, instead of saying it is not desirable, 
he says he wouldn't do it, thus affirming the consequent. Furthermore, 
since t^ie hearer* is the one contemplating, or about to do, the action, 
the speaker hypothetically puts himself in the hearer's position, thereby 
warning him indirectly. ^ ' 

The cobra venom sentence is more obvious; one should not do 
potentially harmful things. (lUl) is also straightforward — unsafe 
actions (in the belief of most people) are not good things to do. 

This particular condition does not lend Itself to questioning as 
a'way to perform ind:|^ect warnings; the sort 3 of questions one would 
expect to be indirect warnings are: 

(1U2) Is*it wise to ^I'^ed cockroaches? ^ 
^(lJi3) Should you grow pot in your front yard? 
' {l^h) Would It be healthful to eat 'granola? . . 

• 

These are obviously not warnings; they are not even suggestions;-- they 
may have the-perlocutionary effect of warnings but not even that is 
obvious. There ^re two possible reasons for these qliestions not being 

* indirect warnings: nDKe haS to do wi't*h the syntactic form of the 
qU^ttion, which mUst be that the au:p.liary is'positive (since tl 
action is a negative or undesirable oft^} ; it seems that although the 
negative au^^iliary- implies the desirability of the coji^arement (as was 
noted above) ,^ the* positive auxiliary does not qujte imply the negative; 

^ it seems, rather, ^to' be relatively neutral^ij^this respect. Therefor^ 
the undesirability is riot implied and the'^rning is not produced/* 
The -Other possible reason that (lU5^^==^i|i+ ) are no"£ indirect warnings 
is that warnings are toward tjije'^strong end of the impositive squish. . ^ 
Consequently, unless a specclcer is fairly i^secxire" in his belief that the 
action is urtdesirabj^e-^lie will' not feel justified in making a warning;, ^ 
it_ ^e hearer i ^ already involvedvin the,' action \>r obviously contemplating 
it, a speaker wHo is not secure in his belief of the undesirability of * 

• the Action Will, become even more insecure, since the very fact that the 
l^e'arSr does not seem to consider it undesirfible may influence his (i.e., 
the speak^'s) views on ^th^^ matter . » . 
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It is the combinatio^'^t "the Good For conditioa-ahd the Reason 
condition that produces the most common form oi*. warnings,, the condi-')-^ 
tional sentence. Ih,some cases the Good For condition is relatively 
explicit, e.g.: • , ' • 

• - (1U5O Don^t touch that, if you know what> good for you. - / 

(1H6) If you want to stay alive, tell'us the secret formula, 

^In other cases, it is not quite so explicit, e.g.: 

(iHT) There *s a good reason* not to sell now. ^ 

(1H8) YouU'l-lo^e ^bundle if you sell 4iow. ^ • ^ 

(1U9) If you/ as much as look cross-eyed, 1*11 punch you 
, ' in the nose* 

-•(150)' Don't move or I'll blast ^you. 

(151) Don't to\lch it or it'll sting you/^ '^^^ 



Sentence (1U7) is not the be;6t warning a person Cotild giye, but that is 
' due to the^faet that if the sg^aker has a reason, it is more normal for 
' hii|i to' say what that reason is^ather than, to simply state that there 

is one. However,, if the hearerilk^ sufficient confidence in the speaker'^ 
"^knowledge of, for example the^,^Q}5^ket' in (lH7>, then such an 



assertion will probably serve a/-a "W^^^ (1H8) is act^aljy t,he 

more normal form that one would ^expm an indirect warning to tak^e, i.e. 
^the asserting of the, reason for not'^ing the action. (1H9) is-one^of 
the most common ways' that warnings^ar^ made, giving; the reason for not , 
doing an action in tefTns. of a hypothetical situation'; it is ,^of course 
aa exaggerated warning, but such an. exaggeration simply adds force to^ 
the intended effect^ The warning in (15O) is also, common- type ^,^<i, 
like (1^9), gives, the reason for the hearer's not doing the .specified 
action. The last exampl^e is similar to 'the^previous one and simply 
shows that warnings of this type do not have to be* threats like ilU9) 

and (150). ' ^ ^ ' - , . ^ 

As in the set, of warnings derived from the Good For condition, 
' there are no warnings basSd on the Reason condition in the form.^f a 
question. However, there are sentehces like (152), v;v 

(l$2) Why sell dope? . ^ . " ' > . - 

which are not quite strong enough to be warnings, but Vhich admonish 
or discourage^ This is j^o be expected since admonish is weaker on the 
impositive Squish than warn, and, in, general, .questioning is the milder 
form of ^indirect illocution and^'terfds t$> be"" used for weaker ^pr^s of ' . 
impositive acts^' ' * _ r ■ 

U.5i The Reason ^condition -is asserted and qu'estioned to perform * 
suggestions in the fi:)llowing^ sentences : . ' ' 

(153) There's ^o rea^on\not to have a party..' . - 

(15H) There's nothing preventing us from malting stroganoff. 

(155) I see no reasoh not to drink* wine. / ^ ' ^ 

(156) Is there any reason not to invite Yoiriko? 

(157) Does anyone have, anything "figainst rehearsing now^ ^ 



Tfhe first two of these indirect suggestions are plain, enough. * (155) 
- Use^' only the additional' assumption tliat a reason has to bjS- known* to 
,be a reason,* The, question ^ (156)'' is straightforward and ( 157 ) .requires 
only, that a t>ossible -reason^^^or not .rebefirsing'T^iow Is understood to 'be 
that someone may not 'want pr bf able tp. ^There is a poin\ dhat becomes 
slightly 'more prominent here: than in previous ^xampjes^, and that is 
.that all these sentelaees a're ambiguous; they air haye literal interpre- 
tations where the speaker intends only to state a fact or request 
information. In cases such as (156) and U5T) where the literal 
readings tend to overshadow the indirect illocutionary readings, the*'- 
stress of the sentences plays an d^mportant part. To i^e a"" suggestions, 
(156) must be stressed normally, i.e., on Yuriko ; if the stress is qn 
ndt[, ^r instance, the suggestion reading ^does not come through. 
Likewise, for ^15T);'the stress must be on now,, which is the essence'^f 
the suggestion; extra stress anywhere else obliterates the imposi-W-ve 
reading. * ' , ^ 

Recommendations biased on the Reason, condition are: 

■ ■ •* . \ ■■ - ^ \ • v> 

(15B>^ There'? at least one good reason to impeach the^ 
president.* . ' > I 

- il59)' W^*ll' mak^^ a lot of Inoney if we sell now. v 
(I6q) You'in^live longer if you practice yoga'.^ 
' Why don't we go^ horseback raiding? 

\ ' .(162) Wh^ not buy the" Bishop Estate? ^ ' 0 

The^'djily assumptions invplvefi in these sentences is'that at^least'one 
reaspn is a .reason, . sentence - (158,) ;^ms(^ing a lot of <mon*ey is a good 
"reasdh for doing something, (159); and living longer Ts' a reason to do 
rsomethin^, (160),. Like the suggestions in\(l5§) and ,(157), the .^stress 
in the indirect! recommendations (161) and^ ('1\62) affects the import of 
the recommejidation.- The normal stress of (l6i\ is on horsebacK ; 
howpver if It is shifted to , don't\ tJie recommending force is lost and , 
■&he only senSe ,le^t is. that bf req^sti^ig infd'rmation. 'The stress can-- 
be 'sb$Tted^to w£'and stilh. maintain tihe impositive reading^; the only 
d±ffereiljj^ is that the rec^mmendatioja cedters oh us as opposed to some 
oUiier 'person or people. When ihe stress vis reduced on don't and we 
they can be deleted, arid a >sentence:^of the for^ illuslTrated by*'(l^) 
results. (162) can have stress either on "Buy or Bishop ^state and 
still be an .indirect l^^cdmmendat ion;, but if^here is extra strej^s on ^ 
why or not' it^must b$ 'iTitera^eted literally. ' i' ' 

*k.6i*' There are rather common "types of suggestions -which seem to be < 
^indirect but are' not derivable^ j.n. any straightforward way^ from the 
intrinsic conditions on ^direct ' suggestions. The first of these is ^ 
thtr Let^g^ suggestions j^^^ucTi as ; ' • \ ; , \ • ' / ' - ' 

; ^' ^ (163) Let*B go to tojm. .'r^' 

V {l6h) 'i^t'^f think abbut moving to California. ^< 
^ o US5.) Let's haye'dinn^: - ^' ' ^ ;. 
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of the problem wij>h these suggestions is that they are, at Id^st 
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to some 'degree, idiomatic with very curious syntactic properties. ^ 

. None )D'f the intrinsic conditions discussed above provide a basis 
for the Let 's'^suggest ions; however, there may be some baSis fdr these, 
suggesti^^n the intermediate (i.e., neither purely intrinsic nor 
purely extrinsic) Status condition. Since the form of Letls- suggestions 
is idiomatic, %t is very difficult to see what the exact relationship 
between- them and the Status condition is. It does .seem', however, that 
the speaker and'hearer have' equal _,status in -Let's Constructions, and , 
•if the LeVs idiom originated from the ,^<^sion f ^"^^^^e if|' '^3^3 ) 
the undi^lTTng .subject of Letis, is bt)th I and JSE ? suggests), 

these facts would link up the equal status requirement and the .Let_s. 

• -suggestions. This is all very tenuous,' of course but there is one 
other fact that may lend it sup^t. Sentences like (166) and (IbJU 

* * * 1 

• • •* 

. (166 > Let'.s go. Sheila. . . 
(i6t) Let's get crackin' , Kay.' 

can for some 'speakers, be interpreted as not including the speaker in 
the action. When this is the cafee, the force of- such impositives is 
much stronger than just a suggestion. It is in fact, very l?-^^ ^ • 
order, made l|^s severe (or perhaps .even indirect) by using the equal 

'"^^'"^Lliil'type of impositive ifwhich,.does not fit neatly into the 
framework provided here are^hose beginning -with How about and What 
about as in: 

— " ' ' <* < . 

(168) How about a drink? 
• ■ * ■ ■ (169) How ^bout coming home with me? > • ^ 

(170) What about Arlehe? 

(171 ) What about going home.? - 

These too are idiomatic; ther.e is no direct, literal reading °f t^^' 
■ Because of this ,idiomaticity I can' only- offer -a^uggestion as to how they 

miRht be related to the felicity conditions on inipositive acts . that 
:i ^ofabout and What about forms originate from question, on the order of 
. W d^u feel about -and Wh.t do You think about, whose most direct ^ 
■ function is.to-elicit^pinion from the hearer. Speakers generally . 
only-elicit opiAi^riTfrom^eOPle they consider their ^quals or , 
sSSriors. .Acaordihg to th^5tatus condition, these How about and- 

• S about sentence., If they are to be interpreted, as i-P^-^-f 

must be either suggestions .or requests. And so they Jj;^' jj^^^^ ^J^^, , 
are all interpreted as suggestions by some speakers, while others take , 
-•'••(l68) and (169) tobe--su|gestions and (ITO) and (iTl) to be requests. 

« 1 

(168) a. > How about a drink?, 



b. ; That's a good idea. 

c. ^ QK./^Sorry. 

(169) a. How about coming home with me. 
*b. That's a - lousy id'ela-. 
OK./?Sorry. . - • 



c . 
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,(170) a. What about ^Arlene? ^ * , . 

b. That^s a' possibility, 

c'. OK. /Sorry. - ^ . ^ 

(171) a. What about going home? 

b. •I^ll keep that in mind. 

c. OK. /Sorry. ' ' - 

^•7. I conclude vith a -brief discussion of verbs which exhibit some 
properties of impositive ve¥bs, but "which differ from them in 
ftindamentai ways. 36 The first pf the^e *^emi-impositives * is the verb 
invite ; invitations look very much lijcq regular impositive acts. They* 
cfibi be direct: 

(172) a. I hereby invite you to my party, * 
b. You are here"&y invited to my party. 

Th^y dan -also have the ^ame indirect forms that requests can have, e.g., 

(3173) Can you come to my party? 
/ (17^) Will you come to my party ^ 

(175) I^d like you to come to my party. 

or^ even some of the suggestion forms, 

(176) How -about coming to my party? 

^ ' (177) Why don^t you come to my party? 

(178) Why not come to my party? 

* 

The request-type invitations of (173)-(175)' -are more normal than. the 
suggest ion.-types (176)-(178) and (I76.).is a better invitation than 
(I77)i which in turn is slightly better than (178). Why there should 

' be a difference among the inyitations (176)*-(178) is not dlear, but 
the difference between (173)-(175) and (176)-(178) is understandably. 
Requests are more polite than suggestions; invitations generally are* 
polity and therefoi*e the requesting forms are better invitations than 
the suggesting forms. There is a problem here however, being polite 

^ means assuming a position inferior to that o'f the hearer, but at the 
sqjne time', a* speaker must, in order to ,be able to issue an invitation, 
be in a position higher than that of the hearer. In this way invitations 
are different* frojn impositives; although it may be the case for 
impositive acts that the speaker is only a^in^ as an ^inferior, there 
are'^nO' impositive acts which require that the Speaker hi^ve hi'gher^status 
and at the s^xae time require the speaker to -act^ as if he had lower status. 

The other major differences between invftations ajid impositive 
acts involves illocutionary pbint. The purpose or aim of invitation's 
Seems to be to get the hearer'to do something, which is the same as 

, the illocutionary point of impositives. There i^, however, another way 

of vlpoking at the purpose of invitations: what appears toA^e the ^ 
~ illocutionary point is actually a purely perlocutionary- ef r^t , and 
the illocutionary point of invitations is actually just to giVge the 
hearer permission to do ^something or tona§Jce_an action possibl^^'l^e^ 
^ the hearer. Whether getting.^omeone to do somethings .is illocutionary 
or purely perlocutionary is in principle easily determined. ,If \. 
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.invitafiofi? ard impositive a'dts, 'it is safe to assume they are request 
it« was.proposed in P, Lee (197^) that thfe positive reeponses, . 

(179) . OK. \ ■ . - • ' \ ' ' 

••• ' (180) Sure. ^ , . ■ 

. (181) All right.' ' "■ • . . • . 

and the n^native"* response, • • . ^ » 

(182) Sorry. • • ' ' 

were appropriate tb illocutionary re'quests but Hot to perlocutioilary, 
requests, for vhich they 'require elaborated responses. E.g., . 

(183) Ok, I'll come. . ■ . .■ 
- (18U). Sure,' I'd 1-ike to. come. 

jl85) All right, I'll be there. 

(186) Sorry, |I can't make it . ' . , 

''*•>,' 

The problem vith invitations is that,, at least in my dialect,- ii 
is not obvious that the .simple responses (l79)-(l82) are completely 
inappropriate, although they cfp seem considerably vorse than the 
elaborated responses (183)-(186): 

< 

(187) A. i. Can you come -to my party? 

ii. r'd like yhu to come to my party. 

(188) ' B. i. ?*0K. ■* \ -0 ' 

ii.-". -?Sure. 
. • -'^ iii. ?*A11 fight. ... 
^ * iv. ?Sorry. 

(189) B. i. OK, I'll come'. , • , ' . " 

• ii. Sure, I'-d like to come: ° ' 
iii. , All right,. I'll be there. . 
iv. Sorry, I can't make it.' . 

I have 'called-invitat ions semi-impositives because their status 
condition 'wrks dif^erefitlyj than that Of any impositive act and their 
illocutionary point', thougS similar, is -not indisputabljr the same as 
■ ■Chat, of iftpositive acts: Olhere ace semi-impo^itive ^cts yhich appear 
to be speci&l types (M"" invitations and 'differ from impositives in 
♦ even more interesting vays . , ' j 

These acts I vil% refer to ^as- challenges ; they are performed 
and/or described by the verbs dare, defj;. and charienge and. are 
^exemplified in: , .. * '* / , 

(1^0) I dare you to cre^s that line. • 

(191) I defy you to' say that ag&in.^ • . . ■ 

, . ^'defend that claim. 1 

• ^. _ (192) - I hereby .challenge you to sunrise.^ 

Challenges are invitations in th^t they invite, (or make it possible 
for) -the hearer to do some action. Hovever, challenges differ f rpm . 
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in the* application of felicity conditions . The 
status condition'^is the same as ^or invitations (that is\ the. speaker 
has higher status than the^ hearer) but one of the ^timate results 
the speeJter of a challenge hopes to produce 'is to conclusively determine 
•^his superior status. ' ' ' 

Another felicity condition that holds for impositives does not 
hold for challenges ^ namely, tlje Good For condition. A speaker uttering 
a challenge does not believe that the hearer's taking up the challenge 
will bene^jTit* him (the hearer); in fact, he believes*' quite the opposite 
and is trying to g^t the hearer to engage in an activity that will be 
harmful* to him. ^ , 

The Possibility, c'ondition is an interesting 
It seems to hold.fqr them as'(l93) shows: 



one ^or challenges, 
(193) If/Since you think you can climb \the tree. 



, ' ^dare ^ , ' 

. I < defy C you to do it. 

I challenge j . • , 

However, a common form of indirect challenges is based on the negation 
or denial of this conditipn, e.g.,^ 

(19^) You c^'t^climb that tree. 

(195) You can't^ catch me. 

Notice that th^e hearer may respond to (l9^) or (l95) vith either of the 
following two remarks : • . - ^ 

(196) ^ Is that ee. challenge? '^^ ' ' 
.(19T) ^Tl^t sounds 4ifee 'a dare to me^. 

ThiS' is the first instance we have seen of the denial of felicity 
dondition^being used to perform an indirect illobutionary abt. ^A closer 
look at negative illocutionary Vferbs is needed to gee how general this 
phenomenon is. • ' . * 

The denial 'of the possibility 'condition as an indirect challenge 
is also exhilt^ited in certain uses -of the verbs be.t and wager . When 
these verbs^re us^d to express the speaker's belief thkt the hearer 
^s incapable of performingla particular action, the resulting asser- 
tions are illocutionary 'challenges. E.g., o ^ 

, , ' (158-)' I bet you\can't catch me>. ^ . ^ 

. * (199); I wager ybti aren't able to-do it% 

This illustrates another n§w aspect of indirect illocutionary acts:'^ 
the existence of specific yerbs that can be used to perform only 
'indirect illoeutions. 'Betjand Vager do'^not count as challenges 
(although they are, of courseV^sed as direct bets), as the imaccep- 
.tability of ('200) and.(20l) show, 

1[200) /*I .bet you'^to climb that* tree.' , * - 
* (201) *I- wageir that you cat'ch me% 



(The asterisks here refer only to the challei[ige 'reading; with that- 
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clauses "bo-th verbs are acceptable "but must "be interpreted as bets', in 
which case th§ speaker does believe- t^iat hearer: can do .^He -specified 
action.) 

Negative bets without the modal of possibility 'can are ambiguous 
as between bets and 'challenges, though the} literal (bet) reading is . 
stronger;, ' . ♦ ■ 

(202) • I bet you don't climb that tree. . 

(203) ' I ifager that you don't catch me. J 

Thi"s discussion has only touched* u^bn the possibilities involved 
in r.^lated illocutionary act'types (impositives and invitations), .denial 
of felicity conditions,, .and indirect illocutionaiy verbs. A more ; , 
comprehensive analysis must await further investigation. -• 

There is'one last semi-imposi.tive I would like t'o mention. The ' 
'verb threaten describes -both linguistic arid non-linguistic acts; it i^ 
related to' the impositive warn in that a threat can be a specific kind 
of -warning-Z^namely, one ,in which the speaker intends to produc^ the 
undesirable effect being warned against. .. ■ / ^ 

However, threats can be used to inform the hearer of tM speaker s 
intention to harm him. Threats only seem impositive when /he hearer is 
offer'ed a choice: either do the specifld action or suffer^he consequences, 
The following threats do not have impositive force. 

(20U) I'm goihg to take your, teddy bear away. 
(205) No.jnatiter what you do, you can't stop'me; I'm going 
' . to cut ^our hair.' • , , • ^ • 

i;Llocutionarilx,, threats are commissives; causing people to do 
things i%a' perlocilitionary effect of threats which cap be either inten-^ 
tional/Punintentionai.3T In this regard threats are very, much like 
con^in^t -promises which also havejbie perlocutionary efffect of getting 
the hearer to' cl,o something,' Thus the difference between, the two is 
neifher illocutionary or 'perlocutionary. ~ Th? sentences below are threats 
if the intention of the speaker is to "do something which is- not good for 
the hearer, and they are promises ,if it is sbmething that is good for, 
.the hearer. ** * , , . " ' . " 

(206i^Cook dinner, and I'll help "you with' your project. 

If ypu cook dinner, I'll he3j).-you with your project. 

The two inte$i:,etations of (206) and (207.) depend ^entirelV on the \Jood For, 
condition;^ ^e relationship between threats and promises is similar 
to many diWe'rent typfes of- ii($ositive acjbs which -have th^ same illocu- 
tionary point but different felicity conditions. • ' • 

The discussion presented here of seini-impositives is meant only 
as an indication that there' are related speech act types and that such 
relations can -be described in terms of illQcytionary ppint, perlocutionary 
effect, and felicity conditions. Further such analyses of other types 
of speech acts should provide -us Vith mucli valuable information on the, ^ 
nature of illocutionary acts. ' ' ' ' N \ * 
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Footnotes 



^This.is a revision of Chapters- III-VI . of my OSU Ph,D, dissertation 

(March 197^^)- ' ' * 

ft 

•'^In Hov to 'Do Things with Words , J, L, Austin offers tfie first 
recent taxonomy of speech acts,>his classification includes verdictives, 
etxercitives, commissives, behabitives and expositives. 

"^Zeno Vendler in Res Cogitans redefines* Austin ^s classes and 
adds two more, operatives and interrogatiVes • * . 

3At least they are not direct "attempts to get people to do things; ^ 
^ they may function as indirect illocutionary illocutionajy impositive 
acts, but that is a different matter (see Lee 191^^:, Ch. 5), 

^R; Lakoff (1972) h^s suggested that a pragmatic analysis is 
.ppssi'ble and that certain pragmatic features have syntactic consequences, 
"ijpwe^er, it is' not clear that these feat .are purely pragmatic, i.e., 
are not semantic features' with closely related pragmatic features/ 

^By illocutionary point -.Searle means, at least roughly, the^' 
purpose, intention or aim of the act. In the *same 1973 pa^er Searle 
provides a taxonomy of sppech acts consisting of reprpsentatives , 
directives, commissives, expressives, and declarations, Impo^itives 
are Searle 's directives 

^^;^e term * semantic structure* is used throughout this paper 
rather presumptuously; there are no doubt deeper semantic representations 
for^the structures presented^ere • 

• 'i^R. Lakoff (1968) in discussing abstract performative verbs in'' 
Latin syntax uses IMPER for commands only and suggests that there are - 
other such verbs -for other types of impositive acts, Sadock (l971a) 
uses^IMPERE in an underlying structure (p. 223), but gives no explanation 
. of what he means ^by it. . . , 

%he verbs suggest , recommend , and advise are, for some speakers, 
ambiguous as between a suggestion and a recommendation; see section 2,5 
'for more on this/ ^ - * ^ 

%his proposal, in general, is tjie same as R. Lakoff Js (1968) who 
advocated several different 'abstract performative verbs, each repre- 
senting only surface verbs which ^re synonymous* Each of 'her abstract 
performative *s"lfructures are differentiated by undergoipg only certain 
transformational* rules. 

•^^P^rformative^ Deletion- was proposed >0{^^ss (l970a, 1970b) and^ 
although there aVe some problems with its exaS'S^omulation and appli- 
' cation (see Anderson (1971 ) and Fraser (1971 for criticism of the 
..performative analysis), the. general idea is sound, All types of 
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. ' .. iko 

' '* ' • 

impositive; acts can be formed viantMs rule: it applies after Equi-NP , 
Deletion for orders (accounting for the imperative 'sentence type in 
Go home I ) and before Subject-Verb Inversion for requests (Will you go 
home?). . ■ • , ' ' • ~ " 

a . , 

h -^-^Seyeral linguists have discussed this particular sort of 
ambiguity; G, Lee (1971 ) argues that th,e conn€fctioil--of-.ideas sense 
derives from a Structure inv<51ving CAUSE (SEEM) yhereas the agentive 
sense derives from an undei* lying &gent, ' Zwicky and' Zvicky (1973) 
suggest that the ambiguity stems from an \mderlying REASON vhich divides- 
into CAUSE (for non-agentives) and PURPOSE (for agentives), ^ * 

■^^The term * pro-agent ive' vas introduced by Lee,(l97l) and 
refers to contexts in which agents 'may occur; the oppos^ite term ^anti- 
agentive' describes' contexts in vh^dh agents may not occtir, Lee 
distinguishes pro-agentive contexts from the broader class o? non-stative 
verbs proposed, by G, Lako^f (196^); the following are pro-agentive 
contexts; in imperative sentence form; with a mantier adverb typically 
referring to human attributes (e,g-, cleverly, stu pidly , integtionally ) ; . 
and as complement of the verb persuade . • In contrast, a test such as , 
whether or not a. verb can occur in the progressive says nothing about 
agentivity, buHi,only whether that ver1> is stative or non-stative , 

l%otice that the relationship between the two,oVerbs is such that 
suggest 3 implies suggestg > but rfbt vice versa; a -sentence such as (i) 
is contradictory for all speakers: ' 

(i> She suggested3 that Harbird was guilty (by saying- ^ 
"I suggest Harbird did it-") wi'thout ^ad^ually 
suggesting2 it, * * 

It is'because sugge'gt ^ implies suggest ^ that G,. Layoff •s, (197^) test 
-for- showiiig ' ambiguity does not workJ^^_. -L • \ . ^ ^- 

CilO She suggested .that Harbird ^as guilty and so did he. 

This Ipf^of ardent was originally pres'bnted in Zwicky aii,d Sadock 



^^It may also be that^he^ same speaker would accept *(3l)-(3U)' but 
not (38) simply because of tliKphonological idenitty of the two s^gests^ ' 
in (38), '/ ' . . - 

^' ^ - 

^^See Morg&n (1973) for, an extremely interesting accoun;t of sentence 

fragments, - ' • ' 

^^See G, Le^ (l97l) and^Dowty'^(l972) Tor a discussiq^ o:f the role 
DO plays^in the semantic configurations- of activitie.s and agentive • 

predicates, - --^ 

• * * ^ 

i'i'There are speakers for whom (60) has a non-factive riding (in 

addition to the factive'one) ; for those speakers sentence (6o).is 

acceptable and means the same as .(62), . ^ - 



' * 18 • ' . ' ' * ' 

It is possible' that (6l) is an indirect suggestiqn based on a, 

^felicity condition involving the notion of considering; this and other 
■ probllSis with the C0NS3f)ER analysis wlll.be discussed in section 2, 6. 

\ « . -^^This was sugges.ted or recommended to me by 'Gregory Lee. 

^^econnhendations and suggestions .are beginning to look very 
indiscrete, especially with respect 'to the Good For condition, 

,r .pl - ' , ' ^ ^ ' - ' 

More will be -said about this kind of -iliocution in the next 
^ed*tion. ^ ^ ^ , 

* ^ ^^The almost argument is attriWted to Jerry Morgan by McCawley' 
(1968); the' again argument is simply a logical extension of the almost 
argument. , ' • - ' . •V 

^%his. argument is due to G. Lakoff (l970b). ' 

^^An important non-essential condition of som6 impositive acts is 
that the speaker believe that the proposed action is one which is 
desirable to, or good for, the hearer or s Omq^^c one erned^ party . This* 
is related to the essential condition of speaker desire in that it m^ 
provide a reason for the speaker's desiring to perform the act. 

^^See -Her inger "(1972) , Chapter three, for more general conditions 
on a Vider variety of speech acts,\which account for some indirect 
impositive acts such as, May I sugg^st^you get ready and I would like 
to suggest that we leave now . ' ^\ ~/ ^ . 

^^The status condition cannot be said ^to'^bS^strictly intrinsic or 



strictly ejctrinSic because it depends cm- the -speal^er and hearer sharing 
the belief that a particular status relation obtains. 



* . ^'^The term 'squish' is due to Ross ^^(1972) , who defines 'it as a 
quasi-cpntinuum of linguistic elements. A later definition (Ross 1973: 
98) is: 'the mai^rix formed ^hen two hierarchies interact to mutually 
define eadi other'.' ^ • * „ 

^^Note that whether the notion^ Qf considering is represented as 
a semantic CONSIDER or as a felicity condition, it still falls under 
the domain of this condition, since in either case it i's an act - 
*irtvolved in the performance of an impositive act. * 

^%t"was pointed out -to me by Richard Garner that this appears ' - 
to violate the illocutionary point of imposit;j.ve 'acts. However, that 
is only, true if what the spealj^er is attempting to get the hearer to 
do to ^complete the specified action. For these 6ases,' It appears 
that the speaker is only trying to get the hearer to attempt 1:o do 
the specified action.. In this regard these acts are^similar to the 
semi-impositlve acts of ch'allenging discussed in Lee (l97^b: section 

6.7/.) •• - . \ . 
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' . * ^^A broader view of this condition is expyessed^ in Searle's ^' 
property six, which says that an^act may differ in whether^the : ^ 
proposition is in^the ^interest of the speaker, hearer, both or ^ 
neither.- For impositive acts. only, th€ interest of^4;he hearer is - 

important * ' • v 

. ' ^- * <v*> ^ ' " 

^^Appareni^ly, for some speakers tiaere is an^ accepj^abl^^ sarcastic 
reading of (108). It was suggested tg-me by Gregory Lee that such a 
reading is possible, especially if- the adverb naturally is inserted 

before recommend . ^ " ' 

'■ , ' • , %, 

32There -is also the factor of the extra-lingui-st-ic environment 
in which the act is performed iE^ffecTring style; nominations and motiops 
are the formsul equivalent of' suggestions . . ' ^ ' • 

^■^One wa^ of looking at this difference is that for the weafier 
impositives the speaker is relatively neutrM toward the possibility, 
of the action, but for orders the speaker Relieves strongly that the 
action is gither possible or not (cf. note 29). ' " 

■ " s 

3^Newmeyer (1971) points out that\if Let£s_. suggestions are assumed 
have the underlying^ structure : CWe l^^we Cwe eat33 certain tags 
are easily accounted for*:. ^ ' • 

" (i) Let's eat, shall we? ^ 
' (ii) Let's eat, why don't we? 

^ ^ ^ * ^ , 

However, he nates, such \an -underlying structure would predict (tii) 
instead of (iv)* , . ^ • * ' . 

(.iii) '^Let ourselves eat,' • ^ ' ' 

(iv) ^ Let "US eat I ^ ' * . , ^ 



Costa (1972) proposes that Let's suggestions are 'true impera- \ 
tives' with an underlying structure like:.' , ' \, * • ^ 



\ 




1^ 



NP and^NP 



35it was pdinted out .to me by Arnold Zwicky that some speakers 
have the compovind suggestions: ^ " • • 

... r How about 1 J. XV x*t 

^ Don't ^ ' do.thatl^ ...» 

36r|ij^^3 discussion of kin^is of invitations owes much to suggestion? 
from Gregory Lee, 4^ * » ' 

-^'This view is opposed to the one that Sg^dock *(l97^)- takes; he 
cl'aims that threats =and warnings constatiute a distinct illocutionary 
type- ; . , 

38g. Lakoff (1969) discusses a consequence of this differenc*e in 
application of the Good For condition, Wljere contingent promises 
normally have some- , threats have' any , e.g., , - ' ' 

/ t \ f some ^ » ^ 

(i) If you eat {*a.nv Candy,, I^U give you ten dollars-, 

/ ^ * ' * ' ' c 

1 ♦ / ^ \ r some , ' \ • • 

(ii) If you'eat { ) candy,' 1^11 whip' you >^ 

* **nj ^ 
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■Questions and Requests 
. Marion R. Johnson 



1. It has been suggested by some linguists '(e.g. Ross (1970: footnote 
19), Ggrdon and Lakoff (1971 )) that pairs of sentences ^uch as (l) and 
(2) below are syntactically derive"a from the same logical structure. 

(^ Where is John? - • * . • \ 

(P Tell me wherS John i^. • 

Under such an analysis, both (l) and (2).- would be derived from a 
structure something like: (REQUEST, I, you (TELI/, you, me, (BE, John, 
WHere))).^" In the derivation of (l), the rule delating the performative 
predicate REQUEST would be followed by a rule deleting TELL and 
effecting subject-verb- inversion. - The import of such a claim is that 
(1) and (2) have the same illocutionary force, (l) being in effect an^ 
elliptic^ form of (2). TlTe purpose of this paper is to show that (1) 
and (2). are not_ equivalent in their -structure as speech acts. I will 
argue that formal and pragmatic properties require that ^e recognize 
questions as a distinct category of speech acts, not as =a subcategory 

of irequests.' . , ^ ■ j. ■ 

An alternative proposal for analyzing the performative structure ^ 
of questions vis-a-vis requests "is presented^in Sadock (1972, 19.7'* 
Sadock rejects the idea Lhat the performative predicate ASK can be . 
reduced t«*the complex predicate R«QUEST-TELL. He argues that true 
questions (that is, information-seeking questions) have the illocutionary 
force of asking , while whaf he calls reguestionp have the separate 
illocutionary force of requesting to..tell. According to Sadock U972: 
337), 'The-min distinguishing characteristic' is tha.t in the re- 
question, the speaker is only interested in the e^ct of telling but in 
-the true , quest ion', the speaker is interested in the content of the . 
answer'. ' Sadock's analysis makes all sentences such as (1)^ above > 
ambiguous between these two posfiible illocutionary forces. HqweVer, 
I find the evidence for this distinction vinconvincing. A further 
* go61 of this paper, therefore',' will be to 'show that interrogative 
structures in En&Lish have unambiguously the illocutionary force of an 
^atomic predicate ASK. ' . . 

To simplify the discussion, I will iraoye ^he problem of the 
'rhetorical question' and its relationslji^o acts of questioning that 
are genuine atteinpts to elicit inf orma-Won . Example sentences will be 
treated as if they belonged to a context which^ did not imply their 
answer T^efore the^ addressee had had a chance to reply. • 

: ' '■ [ iU5'* " , ' ' • 

US 



2. There are two problems' in decMing whether the underlying stVucture 
of (l) is the same as that of (2). The first is det6rmitiing whether . 
the element TELL is present in the structure of (l), and , the second is. 
^ deciding whether .REQUEST is ^an adequate represeptation of" the illocu- 
tionary force of both (l) and *(2)»" * ^^ 

The absence of TELL is demonstrated, by the impossibility of 
continuing (l)^with any^adveVb or adverbial -clause referl*ii;g to TELL/ 
Thus, (2a) and (3a) below are unacceptable because of their ! dangling 
adverbiaJ.s% whereas (2b) and (3b) are well formed. o ' .^^ 



(2) a. *Where is>John tomorrow? ^ • ' * . 

b. Tell me where John is tomorrow; /^ell me 
tomorrow. ♦ ♦ 

- -43) a. *Where is John, so that Mary, will believe^^you^re 
' smart'. ^ :* ^ / 

b. Tell me where John is, so tliat Mary willTjbeli^ve 



« you're smar 

In true cases of verb deletion, it is stili. possibl^e for*' adverbs to-.^ " 
refer to them. Consider, for example y^(Ua) and (Ub). 

\h) a. John lives to play tennis, and George to sw^m. 

b. John arrived at seven, and George at seven-thirty. 

.The presence of Vdeleted verbs' in* the logical structures of (Ua) and — ^ 
{ktk) is plausible because these deletions are recoverable. The • 
proposed deletion i-n (l) is not'. ^ ' . • 

Another argumen^against the presence of TELL in the underlying 
structure of (I) concerns the surface verb ask . If ask could be 
decomposed a&> REQUEST-TELL, we woul^ expect that the negation- of ask 
would have ambiguous 'scope. This is not the case, as (5a)-(5c) show, 
(^a) corresponds in meaning to (5b) alone, and not to (5c). ' " 

(5) a. I'm not asking you where John is. 

b. I'm not requesting that you tell me where John is. ^ 

c. I'm requesting that you not tell me where John is. 

The paraphrase, relations ^ong (5a)-(5c) indicate that although ask 

as a unit can be paraphrased Jby a construction containing r jequest-tell , 

the two^cV^st ructions do not haVe equivalent internal structure ♦ 

*'3. The fact that questions and' requests do not have tjie same 
illocution^ry force can be demonstrated in .several ways. .First, they 
cannot be conjoined by and . (6a5, which cont*ains a question conjoined 
with a request, is ill formed, although (6b), where both members of 
the conjunction clearly have the same ilioclitionary force, is acceptable. 

(6) a. ? Where is John*, and hand me the phone-book:^ 

b. Tell me where John is, and hand me the phone-book-» 



Note^that when Vrequest is -conjoined' ^vith an ^assert ion, ,as^,in 
the result is also ill formed. - ^ 
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V (6) c. *T^-l me' where*'John is;-" and I met >his feister.last^ 

^'t'^i!' . ■ ' -night' ■ ^ • • 

^In a -Conjunct ion of'this %ype, the. illocutionary force of each member 
must -be the same'. TJiis provides strong evidence that .questiofis ajj^ , 
requests are not,±he same category pf speech act.' - 

^- Another ~ reason for considering the force of asking to be different 
from that of requesting concerhs>jie distribution of the politeness 
msirker please . With requests, please is an extremely weak, politeness 
device -Its occurrence is often so autoaatie and perfunctory that it , 
• needHiot spund odd or highly sarcastic even; with inherently PUde 
■ req;Hests,'si{ch as" 'Shut up, please'. The perfunctorine^ of please . _ 
4^exfeerids# to Requests -to tell,,^o that a sentence like 'Tell me where 
■ John is, please' does not require .any Special contextual facl^or to make 
it appropriate. With a question, howeyer, the appropriateness of jdease, 
is oonside^abiy more restricted. Vath ief ormation-sSeeking questions, 
please is relatively strong as a politeness device, s?:^nalling a social 
distance (frequently deferential) between speaker and addressee For 
example, 'Wheye is John, please?' would nOt be used in conversation 
between two close friends, but it might be used by pomeone initiating^ 
•^-conversation wit^l stranger- . Sadock ,U9Ti* :121 ) attributes the use of 

please with questions to the /act that 'the asker has ^no ■personal. ^ . 
\fei~in. the reslRons^'-. But- there "are many situations in which pTease ^ 
i4 likely to accompany a question, although it would be absurd to., 
suppose 'that the! quest ionear is^Jfei^ing disinterest in the answer, 
^r example,, one might ^ay tt) .4 ' sales clerk, 'How much does that one 
co^t, please?', or ilO a st4<anger ove5^,the telephone, 'Is so-apd-so , 
• there please?^, or. to someone at' "an information boQth, '.Whei'e i^the;. 
,wafeh-roonf, please?''^ The fadtors influencing the use of Elea|^ in 
these cases .include the impersonality gf ttie. social relationship,- the 
desire to'express-a formal g^ture»of good If ill ,>^and ttoe uncertainty 
,.o'f the 'speaker that^hi^^^^Sdressee will cooperate conversationally with 
-Hift ' These aspects of .fes^'will be discSssed in more detail 'below.^ 
. At ^-hl^ point, I want only to establish that, the . interpretation of . 
"pleas.r'ls different -with questions than with requests-, and that this 
. differenee' indicates' a difference in the category of speech act. ^' ' 
Sincfe' a m^jor argument for Sadock's question/requestjLon . 
.distinction is.the "supposed occurrence of please -Kith requestions - 
but not questions, A s^Duld Ue apparent how .the foregoing refutes 
such a po?ition^ Two . other arguments from Sadock require some comment. 
Sadock (1971+ :122) points out' that expressions like -in the torld, 

■ in the hell aiid so "On' 'in one common diklect can follow interrogative 
•pronouns just -in case the speal:er is interested in the further . speci- 
fication of 'that noun phrase'. 'This means that sentences like vmere^ ^ 
in the world is JoTin?-' can be used only as questions and not as 

■ requestions,' according -to, Sadock 's definition of, these terms. More- 
over, in the world . cannot) co-occur with> please , which is said to occur 
only *ith requestions'. . _ ^ . 
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I find the data in this argument confusing. Sadock seems to be 
saying that this use of in the world is distinct from its use to 
indicate exasperation ox related emotions. That is, in the world 
can merely express ociriosity, without, a further connotation of tension 
because the speaker feels that his curiosity has been thus far 
thwarted.' Even so, there is no problem in the tendency for such 
expressions to exclude , please , since the expressiooi of a* personal 
feeling of curiosity is' pragmatically incompatible with the goal of 
distancing- the addressee. These co-occ\irrence restri«ctions show that 
lexical insertion is sensitive to a wide range pf situatiohaJ. 
conditions. They do not show that the sentence 'Where in the world 
is 'John?' hd's a 'different illocutionary i^orce from* 'Where is John, 
please? ' . ' 

A further argument' from Sadock is as follows. He points out 
thatj on a quiz show, a^sentenqe like (7a)*can be used with the same 
force as the question in (7b). ' . - 



(7) 



This ungainly-looking bird is the symbol of,, 
Louisiana. 

What ungainly-looking bird is the symbol of 
Louisiana? 



_ The point of this example is obscure. O\)vioiasly, the context of a 
quiz'show supplies as implicit instruction to the addressee to give ^ 
the jiame^of the bird ^ having heard**^(«»7a ) . However, (7a) conveys this 
meaning ih much the slstme way that an assertion like 'It*s cold in 
here' Conveys a request to close the window, given the right situational 
assumptions.^ The conveyed meaning depends upon sf)ecial conditions that 
are unrelated to the basic structure pf the Speech act. In other 
words, the 'question' sense of ,(7a) is a perlocutionary effect, not 
a true indirect speech act. " ^ 

To return to the central problem of questions and requests, 
there is -a third reason for considering these as distinct categories 
of speech ac.ts. The reason is .that, many idiomatic meanings attach 
themselves to -questions, -but not to the corresppnding requests to 
tell. 'For sample, in addition to its. literal meaning as a question 
about the state of someone 'oS knowledge, . (8a) can convey the embedded 
question 'Where is John?', or it can Convey an offer to tell about 

' where John is^ (i.e. -it can initiate a new^ topic in a conversation).^ 
As *a paraphrase, (8b) coprresponds only^to the literal meaning of (8a). . 



•(8) 



a. iDo you know where John is? / - 

b. . T'ell me if you know where John is.-* 



Similarly, (9a) can*ask-a question about scnnedne's ability, or it can 
convey a request to close the window. (9b) paraphrases only the first 
'the,14.terai, meaning of (9a). * v * . * 

(9) a* Can you olose the windpw? ^ ^ 

" lf« Tell me if; you can close ttie window. 



\ 



ll»9 



' If (8a) and (9a) were derived from the s'ame source as (Sb) and.(9'b| 
respectively, it- would, "be necessary to 9ay that the. idiomatic meanings 
enter 'in the course of the derivation, after the application of the 
rule deleting tell . Obviously, this is unacceptable, because it ^ 
^ would meah that the meaning of aii utterance,, ineluding its illocu- ^ 
tionary force; is not fully - represented, in its deep structure. - 
Alternatively, the rule deleting tel.r could be constrained to apply 
) obligatorily in thf presence of certain idiomatic meanings. , This. 
^ solution provides nothing more than an ad hoc label for an unsqXved 

prol?lem. rReQ9grazing.^^^^|g^est^ 
1 their .own seems to me th^^ece^'^ltty^ first stdp towetrd a^^untang for 
\ the possible. illocu^ionary e^fetensions of their use, extensions which , 
^ do' not apply to paraphrases beginning 'Tell me...'. ^ \ ^ 

U. Without presuming to* give a complete or philosophical account of 
questions, I woujd like to add here a few ^comments on the structure 
of questions .as a. speech act type^; and how they differ systematically 
from requests. ^" '^h^se comments should point, in turn, toward an explana- 
tion of the formal differences which have Just been described-. 

The cVucial diffe;rence between gu^stions and requests lies in a 
ratherwbvious fact, namely, a request mentions explicitly what action 
the speaker intends as an appropriate response to his speech act, 
wliereas a question conveys implicitly what constitutes the appropriate 
next move by the 'addressee'. This means that the range of response 
types that can be elicited by a reque^^^s indefinitely large, but the 
range of response typ^s to quetetions'is quite small and inflexible. 
A request can directly elicit virtually any action describable by , 
language, including various kinds of $peech-act5. A question, however,j|., 
directly elicits only its answer,- whi^ch most often will *be an act of ^ 
asserting,, although it can also be an act of showing (for example,' 
pointing a finger). ^ ' . 

The flexibility of request structures shows up, for example, in 

' • the possibility of embedding a request for some action within a request 
to pursue some larger goal, to which the action is instrumehtal . For 
e:&mple, (lO) Is' primarily a request to let the speaker die happy, , 
» » 
' y (10) ' Tell me where John is so that^ I can -die happy. 

• ' - '', 

and only secondarily (or -rather, instrumentally) a request to tell 
something.^ On^he other haild. It is.pQSsible to make a primary request - 
tonell, while mentioning in addition the best possible means, ,as in; 

• T (11) Teil me where John is, by wriggling your ears in his 

, direction. ' * ' 

^ (cf.! Wriggle your ears in John's direction,^ so that 

I'll know where he is.) * ^ 

' ' r ' ^ . . . 

None- of thi^ flexibility is available within the ' structure of a question, 
as th^ unacceptable -sentences below show. ^ . • . ^ \ 



(10) a. *Where is John,, so .that 1 can die happy? 

(11) a. *'Where is John, by wriggling your e^s ^in his 

direction? 
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It is not possible to add to the instructions implici-tly attached to 

question within the structure of the question itself: A pequest, 
in contrast, i& not circumscribed by any set of approprljate responses 
that are understood prior to the act of requesting itself • 

Another way in which this difference shows up is that questions 
reject time adverbials, but.requests do not,^ For example, 

^ . ^ (12) Five minutes, from now, tell me where John is 
a. *Five minutes, from now, where is John? ' 
(13) After I wash. the' dishe^s,: tell Ine- where John is, 
' ^ a. ,*After I wash the; dishes*, where is John? 

The response to a re^^€t. may be explicitly deferred by the speaker,, 
because there is no' standardized expectation concerningHhg appropriate 
time lapsp between uptake of th^ request and action- in response -to it., 

fin -fact, no. such standardized expectation based upon tlie speech act 
is possible, because the appropriate time lapse will depend strictly 
on the content of the request. In most conversational settings,^ 
however, the answer to a question is expected immediately following 
uptake. In fact, answering is_ the normal sign of uptake; any response 
other than something that consf'itutes 'an answer' is a conversational 
non sequiter. If a speaker intends the answer to be deferred, he must 
explain this intention in an additional sentence. Otherwise, he will - 
be understood as expecting some Sort of reply as soon as his question 
has been asked. > ' 

A fiafther difference between questions and requests is that- there 
is a distinct set of rules concerning when it is permissible to mak^e a 

, request , .who may make one, which request-form is approf5riate to a ; 
given situation, and so pn; but trie rules concerning when to a-sk a 
question are simply the rules concerning when to engage in conversation 
As long as someone is willing to engage in cooperative conversation, 
then it will be understood that he is prepared to ask and answer 
questions. 5 Pleases is used with questions precisely when this willing- 
ness to cooperate conversationally' is in doubt—for example, when 
initiating a conversation with a stranger, f Please shows that the 
speaker do^ not intend to impose his' attention oh. the addressee 
without his con-feent. As soon as a conversational rapport has been 
established, please becomes superfluous and its presence -can only 
imply a 'lack of confidencie in the^other's good faith.^ 

In contrast to this, please is always appropriate with requests, 
because It is never understood on general conversational principles 
that the .addressee will comply. Inhere is always an implicit option 
with?in the structure of requesting to accept or decline." This s^ows. 
up in'^^the fa<:t that in reply to a request like 'Tell me where John 
is', all- of the following are possible: lYes (i wiil)'-, 'O.K.', ''All 
right', 'No', 'Neirer'., »ThQse particles irefer to the speaker's 
iJillingness to comply. ' The corresponding sequenpes with a ^question, 
however, are nonsensical. For • examples ^^Where ' is John? 'Never. ' . 
Thus, yes and no have 'a potential ambiguity- with requests which does 
not exist with questions. .In- reply to. the request, 'Tell me if John 
is in^H^lifaX* yes or no can mean either 'Yes,' I will', 'No, I won't*^, 
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or. 'Yes, he isV, *No, he isn't', respectively. This azabiguity does- 
not «xist in reply to the question *Is John in Halifax?*. Yes and no^ 
i:n this case can only mean 'Yes,- he is* and 'No., he isn't', 
respectively. ... ' , 

5. In conclusion, I have argued in this paper that ve must recognize 
questions, and requests, as distinct classes o£ speech acts. The 
syntactic evidence for" this distinction- centers on the absence of a 
verbal predicate tell in the logical structure of questions, to which 
adverbs can refer; the impossibility of cortjoining 'I'lquests with 
questions; the gpecielized distribution of j)lease T^th questions; and 
the existence of idioniatic meanings^ attached lo questions,- bu(b nbt to 
the corresponding requests to tell.^The question/request distinction 
is confirmed by the existence of general rules of conversation which 
, govern (implicitly) the ♦appropriate respoijses to ^questions, but not 
reqUests^! ^Asking a question is different from making a request because / . 
the. pattern of the interaction is understood independently bf its 
content, and th^ basic pattern is correspondingly less flexible. 



Footnotes 



\Such a representation woiild be assigned b^^ supporters of the/ 
'performative analysis'. This paper is not necessarily intended to. 
support that theoretical view. What is at issue is whether questions 
»' constitute a distinct illocutionary class, *or merely a subclass of . 
requests. The further question concerning how information about the - 
illocutionary force of a sentence is to be represented will not be 
touched upon here. ^ " . . ^ . 

'2These meanings are pointed out in Gordon and Lakoff (1971 )€* 

3For (8b) to correspond in meaning to (8a),' the if-clau^e of 
(8b) must be interpreted ap. the nbminalized complement of tell , not 
as €ui adverbial clause. 

* . mm- .--mi 

« 

^'Most conversational settings' is intended to exclude" fundamental 
' questio ns like /Will you marry me?', where it may be understood in 
/the context that the addressee is allowed to think about his response. 

' ^My notion of 'conversational cooperation' is, bf course, that 
presented in Grice (l97^)-. * " 

Questions whose content violates cxatural taboos (p.g. How old 
are you?') are obvioiisly still 'excluded; .The same •constraint will ^ 
' hold for assertions, so that this faoi is not related to the intrinsic 
structure* of questioning. 

. >^ Orders are 'a special type of request characterized by the 
. absence of this option. ^Iven an order, however,' invites the reply, 
* 'Yes, sir' or ^Yes, ma/m'., confirming the addressee^s acceptance of the 
' order^ What is special, about orders is the speaker and addressee's 
mutual .realization^hat the reply 'No, sir' or 'No, ma^^* ,. is sofe^ally 
tmacceptable (i.e. not a genuine option). 
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^' • Canadian Eh* 

Marion R. Johnson..^.*"" 



A pervasive feature of Canadian English, at least in many regions 
o-f Canada, is the use of the i\iterrogative pa{;ticle eh as ^a tag on 
sentences like, 'Nice weather, eh?' or 'So !y6y>re a Canadian? e^? . .. 
Judging by my own dialect (Southern Ontario J, this particle is largely 
■ restricted' to an informal speaking style, but there its presence is , - 
almost compulsive. In this paper, I want to comment on the functions 
of this particle in conversation, and the distributional restraints on 
it which derive from these functions. 

lit first sight, it would seem that eh is merely a typical 
expression of the Canadian's familiar lack of self-6onfidence and self- 
esteem. However, some months of observation have convinced me that 
'friendliness, rather than uncertainty ,^ is the basic emotion conveyed, 
through this particle. My conclusion is based partly on the fact that 
the friendlier a conversation is, ai?d the more a conversation aims at 
expressing group solidarity, the more eh seems to crop up. In these _ 
situations, people generally hav6 no reason to feel insecure about_th«ir 
acceptance (they are, after all', 'at home'), but they do have reason to 
seek mutual reaffirmation of their friendly feelings. This need can 
be an expression of personal insecurity, but more often it involves 
plain old 'folksiness. - ' •+ • 

To understand how eh coQveys this friendly, folksy manner, it is 
necessary to consider iH use in relation to the various kinds of speech 
acts performed by the sentences in wfii^h^t occurs. The .current 
lingiiistic notion of a' speech act derives from the philosophy of J. L. 
Austin. 1 Austin showed that languages provide means not only for making 
assertions about the world that are true or false, but also for Per- . 
forming various kinds of actions which are not true or false, but rather 

■ properly or improperly performed.. For example, if som'eone says, I 
promise to loan you my car tomorrow night', he is not making a statement 

.about a promise.but is making, the promise itself. That is, by the mere . 
s^ing of a. few appropriate words, it is possible to execute a wide 
-. variety of actions (or- speech acts), including thinking, apologizing, 
marrying, request ing^ commanding, congratulating, and so on. _ 

-Suppose now that somfone said, 'I promise to loan you my car , but 
that person was known not to possess a car. His statement cannot be 
called false , but there is clearly something drastically wrong with it. 
A basic'T^ition on valid- promising is that a person is capable ^of • 
doing what he- promises to do, and in the case.desci'ibed, this is clearly 
not possible. The act of promising is therefore void, because a 

■ condition on its correct performance has heen violated. Every speech . - 
act has associated with it a set of such conditions which must be met 
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in order for the speech act to be validly, or, to use the technical 
Jt^rm, felicitously performed. For example, a speaker, caji oqly be 
said to have 1n9.de a promise to 'do X if that person cdn do X, intends 
to do X, and knovs (or strongly believes) that the addresseecWants him * 
to do X. An example of ^n infelicitous promise was given above. * 
Another infelicitous speech act would be saying, 'I congratulate you', 
to someone who has not recently distinguished himself by any accom- 
plishment in life. * ^ ' * - 

Although some speech acts. are conveyed by es^licit performative 
verbs" such as promise , congratulate , apologise , and" so on, it more 
often' .happens that an act is conveyed without explicitly mentioning < 
what the act is. 'For example, if someone ways," *Why not move to 
Vancouver?'*,, he has made a suggestion, even though he -has not begun by 
saying, 'I suggest that.^'. This is a "basic fact about language% which 
turns out to be crucial in understanding how and why a particle such 
as eh works. Very often in human language, a speaker does not make 
his intentions fully explicit, but lets the situation, the tone of voice, 
and so on indicate much of what he wants to convey. Imperatives , for 
example, const ^ute a class of utterances within wl:jich there is a*tfide 
range of variation, according to the context in which they occur. 
For example, the sentence, 'Wash the dishes' can express a high-handed 
command or a reasonably polite request, depending upon the relatiorts 
between speaker and addressee, 'the style* of delivery, and so on. We " 
' could say that 'Wash the dishes' is- pragmatically ambiguous, because 
we do not know whether it conveys a"^conmiand or a request until we know 
the* context in which it was uttered.^ 

'Suppose the Imperative sent^ce had* been,. 'Vash the .dishes , eh?"* . 
T^is iieyised version could no longer convey a command, because it 
solicits the addressee's point of view. It\is a basic condition on \ 
requesting that the addressee 'is offered the option of declirt*»gT^^G^S£^s 
when a command is given, obedience is expected regardless of the 
addressee's preferences. Eh questions whether conditions .were right 
for the addressee to comply with the foregoing speech act, and such a 
question is compatible 'only with an act of requesting and not commanding. 

There are quite a number of other ways of showing in English that - 
you are making a request rather than giving a* command..- For example', 
yoti can ask a question *which implies a reque'st , without directly stating ^ 
it»3 Some questit)n forms are so commonly used in this way that they can 
be autpmartically recognized as* request*s, ..and the polit'eness marker 
please can be used with them/ For example, 'Can you (please) wafeh the 
dishes?', 'Would you (please) wash the dishes?', 'Will you (please) 
^wasb the dishes?', and so. on.' These forms differ only stylistically 
from the sentence, 'Wash the dishes, eh?', but not in terms of ^he speech 
^ct perfoiined. That .is, the request with eli is a more simple and direct 
locution, which makes it suitable' to .the most informal level of style. 
The great advalitage of using eh to disambiguate requests from commands 
is that it allows th^ speaker to accomplish this goal Jwithout- resorting^ 
to* a more elaborate conversational device than a simple imperative form. 

■ My general claim concerning the function of eh, then, is that it 
questions whether the .conditions were right for the felicious performance 
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of the speech act which it tags. Eh indicates that the situational . 
assumptions associated with a, particular speech act are weak and 
subject to evaluation by the addressee. Speech acts requiring strong 
situational assumptions cannot tolerate the use of eh, because the 
act itself is vitiated by such a conversational move. In order to use 
certain 'strong' speech acts, a speaker must be certain that the • . 
situation is- right for them. For example, a person cannot give a, 
command unless he knows that he has authority over his addj^ssee and 
that the addressee is obliged to comply. ' To question this^set of 
assumptions is to destroy the act of 'commaQding. An army sergeant would 
nev6r say, 'Forward, march, eh?'. _ , 

Looked at from a somewhat different angle is compatible With . 
every broad category of speech act types,-'* but it. is only compatible 
with certain subtypes within each category. Tfiese subtypes are them^ 
selves a natural clasS (of 'speech acts), since they are the class of 
actions which can be felicitously performed even when the speaker is 
uncertain whether all conditions have been ideally met. (It is possible, 
■for example, to venture a request even when you are nbt Certain that 
the addressee-fwill beVle or willing to comply.) The presence of eh 
signals that the speaker is making only weak assumptions, about the 
possibility "of the addressee's compliance. Eh leaves the door open 
for a different point of view to be expressed, and does so without 
resorting to a more complex ^ice which might elevate and formalize 
the tone of a conversation unnecessarily. 

We have seen how eh can distinguish a request from a command. ^ 
This particle also distinguishes offers from promises, > and imperious 
suggestions from nonimperious ones. ^Promises differ from offers in^ 
the speaker's confident assumption that his addressee wants, the thing . 
that is being promised. When -someone makes an offer, however., he does 
nof presume fo know his addressee^s' desires , 'but le'aves. op^the option, 
of declining if it turns out that his offer is nof accepta^ . 
sentence such as '?['ll cook Supper' can express a promise of an of^er, 
depending 6n the situation, but 'I'll cook supper, eh?' can only be -an 

of-fer. . ^ . .' 

Similarly, ^ Let's climb the CN Tower' .could be an imper>ous 
suggestion that anticipates no -object ions , but the corresponding 
sentence, 'Let's climb the iTN Tower, eh?, explicitly, solicits the 
addressee's, opinion.^" The assumption .that goes along with making a 
suggestion (at least, making a friendly one) is ^^at the content. of 
the suggestion expresses a worthwhile' project which the addressee will 
like but is free to reject. Ob'viously, this ^ssumption .can be held 
quite tentatively without preventing a suggesTiion from actually being 
made. By questioning, whether it does hold, the speaker thus makes ;t 
clear that He does not intend to impose his views aggress ilrely, ana,, 
.^this makes his suggestion a friehdlier action. . ; _ 

' . The use of eh with questions i§, to a linguist, a surprising 

fkct, since othe7"interrogative ta^s are barred from this environment. 
, For example, it is imp'ossible to say, 'Where did he go, o.k.? , or 

'Where did he go, did'n't he?\ but many Canadians will say things • 
' like. 'Where did he go, eh?'. However, if my analysis of the function 
• of eh is correct, this is ar natural extension of:,its use. When^omeone 
askra question, he is assuming'(at least) that his addressee, , knows the 
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answer ajact that he will be willing to give it* Again, these assumptions 
can be held in a weatk form without madcing it impossible tp ask a 
question at all. ..Jn fact,, it is^ friendlier to indicate that they are 
only tentative assumptions^ §ince this leaves the addressee the option 
of declining to answer without feeling that he has affronted some" 
stamding claim on his good will. , 

, ■ Eeorlier in this paper, I drew a distinction between sentences- 
used to perform various kinds of actiqps, emd sentences which express^ 
true or feQ.'se propositions about the world. Actually, the latter type 
of sentence 'cein also be viewed as performing a kind of speech act — 
ntoiely, an act of asserting. There are a great many subtypes within 
the category of assertions. These; include acts of informing, reminding, 
acc^using, warning, announcing, hir^tii^, explaining, and so on. Again, 
we find that eh -is compatible^ only with thoSe acts of asserting that 
are consistent with weak situational assumptions. The relevant assump- 
tions in this category are, first, whether the sj^aker knows that what 
he is saying is true, and second, whether the addressee knows what the 
speaker knows before it is asserted" to him. If 'one or both of these 
conditions fails, the speaker has not accomplished an act of informing. 
For example yoiJ ceuinot inform sonepne of the score of a hockey game 
by saying, 'Leafs 3, Bruins 0, eh? because eh signals to the listener 
that you might be wrong*, so he cfS.n't believe that the score was what 
you said it was on tfie strength of yb^ir assertion. 

Direct compliments, insults, and accusations are all stron'g forms 
ot assertions, becausp they do not allow a speaker to be uncertain 
about his facts and defer* to the addressee's judgment on them|^ It is ^ 
no compliment to say to' someone, 'You're the sexiest 'man in the room,C 
eh?', because the assertion invites the addressee to show how egotistical 
h^ fs by agreeing. ^ Similarly, to insult someone by -saying; 'You're a, 
r^al stinker, eh?', is a jnuch diluted .insult, because- it leaves the 
door open for discussion.''' A sentence such as 'You ?tole-jny Maple * ^ 
Leaf .pin, eh?'i is likewis^e a very weak accusation, -becd.use if the"' 
specdcer is sincerely accusing, he must be convinced thdt his claim is 
true, although the addressee is not likely to want to Admit it. Eh with 
accusation merely encourages denial, which is opposite to ^he intent • 
or the^ accusation. ' ^ ' ' . . ' 

Other types of assertions do not require such strong situational 
assumptions in order to be carried off successfully., For example, -an 
a^seriion may be intended^'only to remind an addressee about something 
he dready knows, or to advance some hypothesis whi^ch the speaker only^ 
tentatively believes and which the addressee is capable of evaluating. * 
For example, it is often' worthwhile 'to vfarn someone about some ^ 
. difficulty which he is already aware of , as a means of reinforcing his 
awareness. But at* the same time, the |^ejrson might^tatke offense if .he 
feels that he is being 'informed' of something that he* already knows, '\ 
as if he had been too slow to grasp it previously. Therefore, it i-s 
diplomatic for 'a speaker to make explicit that he l;^alizes that he is 
recalling shared information,- -not -stating s_pmething new. He, can do 
•^this tQT tagging his assertion with ,eh. Here, eh invites the addressee 
to evaluate whether the content of the warning was true^ whether it 
pointed to a- real danger, and so on. Eh indicp.tes" tha;t the speaker 
believes jthat the addressee ts in an equal position to mg.ke these' 
kinds of judgments . • ^ ^ - " 




Another very common use of' eh_ is to tag expressions of a 
personal opinion, such as 'Nice weather, eh?«, /That was a gre'at 
concert, eh1\ of 'What <a, gorgeous Mountie, eh?'.- In this .case 
speaker expresses his opinion along with the expectation that : 
will turn out to be shared Uy the addrfessee, but;. he »j,s not presenting 
some fact about tiie world which the addi-essee ought tg believt*. This 
use of eh requires that the addressee be i.n a position to fon^ his own . 
opinion"^. the topie, before hearing someone- else' You don t say 
'What a gor ;e.ous- Mountie., -eh?', to someone who can'l see the Mountie 

for himself. ^ ' ' 4 %L /' ' ' - .. .. 

Sai can solicit confirmation of facts as well -as (pinions , it a 
speaker is uncertain abdut-them and is deferring<bo the superior know- 
ledge of his addressee. For example, someone migh^saV, 'Th^ meeting 
begins at- it o'clock, eh?*". This differs from a regular question by the 
fact that the speaker iadicktes that^he tentatively believes what he 
has asserted (questions convey no such information), but is prepared 
to -revise his beliefs if corrected by his addressee. This is a some- . 
what different situation from soliciting confirmation of^an opinion. 
In the latter case, you are interested in knowing if the other person, 
agrees, but 'if he doesn't, you m4y still keep to your own ideas. 
, , One frequent use of eh in Conversation is to get conf I'rmation of 
•a shared belief, before drawing some further inference from it .j; For 
.example, 'He's'' a very old man, eh?. ♦ So you can't expect him to do . 
everything for himself. This' is a very useful device, because it 
draws the listener at least to 1 the- halfway mark in an argument, before 
springing what the speaker see^ as- the logical conclusion. • Eh can - 
also be used strategically 'in A conversation to slip in some point of 
view advantageous to the speaker, as if if verfe already shared knp^l^dge 
between speaker and addressee .^For example, someone 'might say. There 
was nothing more I could do under, the circumstances, £h? . Since the 
use of eh is so automatic among many Canadians, no overt reply. is 
u'suallyTiven or expected. Thus , /the .person who hears the above 
'sentence is force* to choose between saying' nothing (which indicates 
'assent) or breaking the flow of conversation by openly dissenting, . 
. something people >are generally unwilling to do without^ strohg motiva- 
tion, m ' • o-v, • 

- Some Canadians extend these uses of eh so liberally in their 
narrative style, that virtually every sentence in-a story is treated 
as^ if it we^re shared information and the addressee need only keep up ^ 

*vith the logical development of the piece. An exainple of such a - 
description: 'He's holding on to a firehose, eh? The thing is 

. lumping all over the place, eh, and he can- hardly ho iT 'onto it^ eji? 
Well, he finally loses control of it, eh,- and the water knocks down 

-half a dozen bysttoders.' (quoted "by Avis 1972 l03;. source not given.^ 
As Avi's points out,- in this context, eh frequently has a Ipvel rather 
than rising intonation). This *«ar rati ve technique provides ett least 
one .example of the hyperdefenSive use. of eh, because the speaker here 
-seeas'tQ be anticipating at every turn a challenge -to, the accuracy or 
plausibility of .his story, even from people who are not m a position 
-to do so with much authority. _ . ' . • 



To siammarize what^I have said with respect to eh with assertions: 
the use of eh_ in this category of speech acts serves to^xiistinguish 
those assertions whose content is' informational .ffom those whose 
content is' assumed to be shared knowledge, * subject to revision by 
tM addressee* This is consistent yith other uses of eh_, sijice* • 
as3er;bions which are acts of informing are simply those with stropg 
situational assumptions which cannot be questioned witl&ut voiding- 
the act altogether. ' This analysis is also consistent with the basic 
friendliness of eh, because its presence avoids giving the impression 
thai one is 'informing* somepne of something which, given .t^e total 
situation, he ought to have known* . . 

.The general conversational function of eh, therefore, is tb - 
question the situational assumptions associated with d?.ffer^nt speech 
acts, thereby showing that these assumptions are^held in a weak rather ^ 
than a strong form* In this way, a -speaker can avoid an' attitude of 
officiousness and at the same time avoid unfriendly fbrmalit^r- This 
interprojtation of eh fits well with Canadians' general conception of 
themselves as a rather cautious, rather retiring,- but basically good- 
hearted nation. We are notSafrai^ to form and express our own point' of 
view, we Just don't like to fWce it too much on other people* , 
Eh? . 'V ' ' . - 



Footnotes ' ' ' 

* ^pronounced Ce:D, withl^ising intonation* .This pa^er has been 
slanted toward non-technical, Canadian audienc^e. 

- I would like to thank the many relat^v^s, friends,. and passengers 
on tl>e Toronto subway who' supplied^ me with invaluable data for this 

study* - > ' * . 

Avis -(1972) discusses^ the distribution of eh in British, Can&di^n 
and American English* He points oul;, that 'eh? is no Canadianism~for^ 
it did not originate in Canada and is not peculiar to the, English 
spoken in Canada- Indeed, eh appears to be" in general use wherever 
English speakers hang^ their hats; and in one form or, apq^ther it has 
.been in general use for centuries** On the other hand, there- can be no 
doubt that eh?^ has a remarkably high incidence in the conversation of 
many Canadians these days- Moreovei-, it s^efiis certain tliat in Canada^ 
eh? has gained such /recognition among Canadi^rfTs that it is used 
consfciously and frequenifc^y by newspapermen '/nd\others in informal 
articles and reports; , (see footoote 190 and W freely in reported 

conversations witK all manner ,of men, iAcludiTrfg HlOretes , professors , 
and politicians,' (Avis 1972 ^ 95)- ^ . 

. -^What , followa is a capsule , statement of Austin's theory of speech 
'acts and. as such, tends ,to .OversimpZif;ication. For & full discussion, 
°see Austin 1962. ; ■ ' ' 
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^An exs^ple of a semanticjolly ambiguous sentence . wo lild- be Flying 
planes can be dangerous*. This 'sentence cah have two quite 'different 
meanings in two different contexts ^ but constitute an act of asserting 
, iti either case. . ' 

^There has-been extensive discission of this phenomenon in recent 
linguistic literature. See, cfor example, Gordon and Lakoff (l9Tl)> 
Heringer {l97ir,.^ S^adock (197^**). ^ / . ^ 

,^One class^. of speech acts which ^permeinently excludes eh_ is the , , 
class of official pronouncements and declarations*. No one woiild ever 
.'seriously say, *I proriovgice you' man and wife, eh?*. ' There are several 
clear reasons for this. Firsthand foremost, it is never appropriate 
in ritual situations of aii of ficia3^ capacity to exp^ress , unce^?tainty 
that the felicity conditions on the relevant speech acts l^ave been 
w ^^ulfilled. Normally, very exs^ct* spec ipTications are s_et 'out concerning^ 
what counts as a pronouncement ina.culture, and th'fese are institu^ign- 
. /* ally upheld. .Secondly, particles such as eh are features of; an informal 
speaking style; 'they serve 'to mediate, human relations at a highly 
personalized level.' Official pronouncements are restridt^ed to veryo 
formal styles, ip which .language .and relationships are highly ritualized. 
Thirdly, official pronpunbements in general 'contain explicit performa-. 
' tive verbs ( 'I ^dub thee. . . * , I baptize cthee. . . \ crown thee."; * M , and 
\' eh nQver occurs with explicit performatives, even in an ihfprmal style. 
. No one says,* ^I'offei- *to go first, eh?* or *I s,uggest we l^ave, ^h?'.- 
One reason is that' eh performs no usef\4 function onCe the performa- ^ ^ 
tive verb has beer). jnamed. A deeper reason is the fskt^^'at infusing , 
' ' an explicit 'performative, a s'peaker is not /only performing a particular 

Vact (whose rfeticity conditions are ques^^ibned by eh), but also 
^ ^mentionirtg tha£"he is perforoning the.act''.^ The presentee of eh^ in these 
sentences questions not only whether the 'act was such that the ^ 
addressee will comply, but also whether th<j act fias bepn perforijied 
at all. Clearly ,--^t does not mak$ sense to 'mention that you are 
performing an action, and', at the same time ask 'if yqu-have performed^ it. 

, ^The unity of offers'.fUKj promises' as a .clas^ of speech acts is, 
-discussed in Ross (1970). , ^ ^ a ' ... 

^en discus^ng •^polite* and Hmpolite* speec*h forms, there v - 
^ii always the compliolation that -people' may ^use* polite forms without 
me'anipg.them ^ihcerely^. Thus, it is quite pqs^ble to say^Let^s 
' climb the CN Tower; '^^hV 'in ^ bullying mahneV, just as it is possible 
,to kay please with a rude reqtfea?tj> Ijike- ^^Shut up please*^ In these 
cases, additional situational* factors override* the ^^polit^ness/ of ^ 
' what AUs nevertheless originated* as a pold^teness device; in the language'. 

. • . \ 'More oblj.q^ue insults might mq^ke effective use of eh; by implyir^ 
thatl wha^-is^being assorted should already be shared\1cnowledge. But 
in general^ -diredt in^ul^ts are merea^y weakened by this p^rticl^/ 
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Discoiirse Phenomena and Linguistic Theory* 

« 

Robert N. Kantor ) ' , 



0. Introduction ^ '\ * 

Language, 'when viewed as a system of communication between people, 
is - used for many purposes. We' all use Ifinguage every day to infona, 
make requests, ask qt^est^ions, give direction or instrucxtion^ and for 
much e|J.se, Much research has been conducted into the specific ; 
9|mtactip correlates of ^the speech acts that speakers pferform (see 
Sadock 197^ for ^ googl summary and theoretical views on speech acts)- 
This is an exciting Afield of -study, and it has greatly expanded the 
domain 2f linguistic research*^ But while many syntactic^ processes 
and constructions have been shown to correlate with; so-called speech 
act types, 'e.g*, reque^, promise, suggestion, the speech act of 
informing or,,.stating has received less attention, probably because 
most sentences uttered by speakers are informative statements. 
Straightforward stating of information is the unmarked mode of ^ \ 

communication. I define ^n in»formative statement as one that \ 
expresses a propogition in the logical sense with the illocutionary 
force of a statement, for which, according to Searjde (1969)% the 
speaker has evidence (reasoi^, etc*) for the'^truth of his statement, ^ 
the' speaker believes his statement, and it is not obvious, to both the / 
speaker and hearer thart the hearer knows the proposition, expressed by 
th^* statement . ' " ^ , . ^ • 

But beyond the fact that it is performed more often^, the act of 
informing is of special inter^est from another' point of view* This is 
that an act of informing may take'^place over a number of sentences. 
While a speaker or writer performs an act of^informi*g or stating ' 
with each felicitously utte^^d or written informative stat^ent, he 
typically does not perform such an act "out of the blue/" For example,* 
a' speaker may perform ari^lact of informing in r^^pohse to a question* 
Or, a speaker or writer may perform a series of acts^of informing- 
In answering a question, a gpeaker who^is behaving rationally may not, 
by hi5* answer express any random proposition, but g'ather one, that 
provides the information requested by his interlocflj/or * /Siifrllafly , 
a speaker wHg^performs a sequential series of acts ^ informing does 
not in general express random propositions* The ser^^snces- produced 
are relate^ to one another, ^ / N , 

TKeaim of this thesis, th^h, is to investigate SQme of the 
sjoitactic correlates of the ♦relationships that hold between sentences, * 
and to suggest how linguistic theory might account for those correlates. 
In SecVi-on 1, I .briefly discuss some bf the historical antecedent^ 
leading to this study, primarily the Prague School view of^ syntactic 
theory. I present in ^^tion 2 a review of Kuno's (1972) article 
"Functional Sentence Perspective", which serve? as the Ausg&ngspunkt » 
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for this study. Section 3 contains my definition of discourse, the 
■domain of this study. In s4ctionjlt,^ present a number of examples 
of sentence^ in context,- ^^ntTt^af-gue that their structures may be 
accounted for by proposi/g that sentence elements in a discourse 
possess a property that' I call iopioality , a high degree of which 
property, 1 claim, is the factjbr tha-6 determines whether certain . 
pronominalization processes may take place. A discussion ofhow a 
sentence element may gain topicality is also included. Section 5 

■ contains a summary of my claims and a prospectus for future 
investigation into sentences , in context.' ' . . ' 

Finally here, I want to make an important" point abotit the data i 
used in this 'investigation. From the standpoint of syntax, almost 
all sentences that are examined are grammatical in isolation. When 
they are put into the context of other sentences, we will be dealing 
with a different kind of ' grammaticality • that might best be termed 
discourse appropriateness .. Thus, asterisks .and question marks are 
used herein to designate inappropriate discourses', or sentences, 
that are inappropriate within a specific discourse environment. 
Unless specifically noted, all marks of grammaticality judgments are 
to be interpreted in this way. " • • 

1. - Sentences andr Context ' ' ^- ■, 

The sentence has \)eenj^e object of study in transformational _ 
generative grammar sin^^omsky 1957.. Until recently, most generative 
grammarians have^een concerned with the syntactic .processes which 
take place under an analysis of the node S. And, indeed, a great 
many syntactic processes or transformations- have been" discovered 

since 1957, .. ♦ ^ , ' 

While English was. the object of study of most of the e^riy 
research using transformational -theory, linguists of the Prague 
School (headed by Vilem Mathes^) investigated the syntactic * 
• properties of' Slavic languages. These languages, which have a good 
deal of case marking, were found to have more freedom of word order 
than languages like English. It was noted, however, that within 
discourses the order of elements in a sentence appeared to be con- 
strained. Thus scholars theorised that the normal or unmarked wor.d 
order of a sentence in the context of other sentences followed Un 
these langua^^s) not an order based on the gramnjatical relations 

■ between the elements of the sentence, but rather an order whereby 
elements that are known procede. elements that are new. According to 
the theory of functional .sentence perspective , then, if a sequence 
of sentences is considered as the'comnunfcation of information, then, 
the normal word- order' of a sentence is old information firsf-, then 
new informktlon, where old information means those elements mentioned 
in preceding sentences* 

In comparing translations of Czech and English literat^ure, it 
was found that certain correlations obtained, e.g., tl?at an English . . 
pass ive. sentence was often translated by a" Czech OSV sentence and_ 
that' a Czech OSV sentence was often translated by -an English passive.^ 
Remembering that in Czech an initial word will be old information, 
Mathesius was led to the concludion that English, too, had a ^asic 
word order based on information distribution. However, for an English 
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sentence to achieve a normal- information distribution, changes in 
grammaticlJ. relations as. well^as word , order .must take place, due to 
the grammatical principles of English, Firbas "(1*96^, 1966, 19Tl) 
has written at length on the interaction of this basic dist»ribution 
of information and the syntactic, constraints on word order in 
English. / The approach Firbas has taken has been basically a 
descriptive one. ^ ' , ' - ^ 

Given these observations, and given the" fact that ifhsthe use of 
language*, sentences are typically uttered 01* written in tB^Niontext * 
of other sentences, a proper question to be asked is; can sentence 
'-constructions or transformations in English be contextually condi- 
tioned? The answer to this question is, I believe^ indisputably 
affirmative. To prove this, one need only select at reuidom sentences 
from a book, a speech, or a transcrib.^^ conversation, then apply at 
random any subset of the applicable optional transformations to 'the 
,deep stinicture o^one sentence "and read the.'^resiiltant sentence' in 
the context of tne unchanged surrounding sentences. „ The resiilt, ■ * ^ 
much more oftep^ than not, will be^not an ungramjpatical sentence (as 
transformations^ do not produce ungrammatical sentences), but a felt 
inapiiropriafe'ii^ss of the sequence. Assuming that transformations ^ 
maintain the propositional content of the original semantic structure 
i.e., they do not change ^meaning, some other f&ctor or factors must ^ 
account for th^ oddness of certain sequence? of , sentences » 

Kuno (1972), adopting some of Firbas' iio1:ions and adding some 
of his own, investlgat^--some of these contextual "factors • In this 
r tjiesis, .1 wilirTirst review some of Kuno's observations. I win then 
expand the range of data Kunb investigates and propose what I believe 
to be a proper approach for the study of the contextual conditioning 
^factors of and constraints on certain syntactic constructions arid 
transformations; • ^ ' *> . 
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2. Kuno's Position and Criticisms 
2.1. Kuno's Functional Sentence Perspective 

Kuno (1972:297) argues that: V . ' 

...given appropriate contexts, that sentences such as 

(6-1) Alexander kissed Mary. * ' " 

. can represent any- of the following four meanings . 

(6-2) a. CtMrnell: 'Speaking of Alexander, he' kissed 
• ^ Mary' , - , ' ' x ^ 

b. Ccontrastl: 'As f 03/* Alexander, he kissed 
' Mayy' as in Alexander kissed Mary^ but Bill 

didn't . 

^ C. CexhauStive listing]: 'It was 'Aleicander who 
kissed Mary' as in Who 'kissed Mary? (pnly) 
' Alexander kissed. Mary . ^ 
d\ ^Cneutrai description]^ "'It happened that 

Alexander kissed Mary' as in What happened ^ 
next? Alepcander kissed Mary, 

-■. I 'J 7 . . 
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Sentences of neutral description, according,,to Kunp, contain 
only netr information. 'New information' doe^ not refer only to words 
or phrases mentioned 'for the first ti'me. Lexical items may^ be 
atnaphoric (previously mentioned), and yet convey new information if^ 
'...the semantic relations of the Csentence elements with respect to 
the rest of the sentence is new.' (272, 'fn. 5). Neutral description 
sentences typically follow expressions like Oh look! . What happened 
next? , as in (l) and (2): 

d) What happened then?' Alexander kissed Metry. (K6-Ub)-^ 

(2) Oh, lookl Alexander is running, ^ (K6-5'b) 

Th'ematic sentences, on the other hand, contain old, predictable 
information. Thus, sentences identical to the second sentences in. (1). 
and. (2) may have a thematic interpretation in. a context in which an . 
element is ^predictable, as, in (3) and (U): 

(3) What 'did Alexander do? Alexander kissed Mary. (K6-Ua) 
W) V/hat is Alexander do4>ng? Alexander is running. (K6-5a) 

The importance of the distinction between theme and neutral 
description ds that, according to Kuno, certain Sentence constructions 
may, have only one or the other interpretation.- For example, a thematic 
sentence, th^ subject of which is the thetoe of /the sentence, or 'what 
thesentence is about', allows. left dislocation of the subject, e.^. (5) 

(5) a. John is 'a genius. 0 ^ , 

'tr. JohiT, he's ^a genius. (K^-7) ^ • . • • 



However, iR^eutral description conte^xts, such' dislocation is not-, 
allqwed, e.g., (<6)-: \ . ► - ' 

•(6) a. Oh, look! .^John is run^jng.- ^ 
' B. Oh, look! -^John, he is gunning. (k6-9) 

Nojip that ih this context, even, thojigh the identity of John is knovn— 
John ma;^ b^ anaphoric or "up" in the minds of«.the speakers—the ' 
relatipifship of John to the 'sentence an^ tp the preceding sentence is 

. / Certain ©1>her/constructions, according to Kyifio, will not allow a 
'thematic .dnterpreTatidn of , the^r sub^e*^ for dxample: 
• ^ * ' ' ' ' / C^i 

. ' ■ (7) * a^. {There. was John} ' ^^.^^ .standing An froht of the door. 

^There he was t 



^ ^^'..^Jihn. i^^^""^ "^^^ sti^^anding in frorit of 

^ ; ^ ^ ^there he was ^ / 

tbe door. (K6-IO) ' 

^ Sentences JLiJc^thoge of (8) also canno^t hAye a subject thematic 
int^rpretatidti: , 

46k * 

4 
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(8) a. Round the bend came the train, 
b. Up jumped the rabbit,' 

' c, Stemding there was my brother, (k6-12) 

These sentences are claimed to present a whole event or stat^ as new 
by talking about the coming into existence of something. These 
sentences will be discussed in section U,2,l, belov,^ 

The notion of theme , or 'what a sentence is about \ is central 
to the rest of Kuno's observations, Kuno presents two hypotheses 
having to do with the notion of theme and 9ld information, the first 
of which is * ' ^ - * - 

(9) Hypothesis II, Backward pronominsLLization is 

possible in English only when the rightmost of 
two coreferential noun phrases * represents' old 
predictable information,. (302) 

In- support of this hypothesis, Kuno gives a set af conversational 
sequences (lO) and (ll^ > ^ 

(10) Speaker A: Tell me about John, 
Speaker B: Although I dislike him, L am still 

»- seeing John; (K7*5) — ^ 

(11) Speaker A: Teifl^e about Mary. 

Speaker B:. Although she dislikes John, she is -still 
3P seeing 'him, 

, ^^Although she dislikes him, she is sti4.1 

seeing John, (K7-6)2 

Vhere the second response- in (ll) is* claimed, to -present new informa- 
tion*''' 'John*, in h backward pronominal! zed sentence, ^hence in 
violation of "Hypothesis II above^^ ' ' • ^ 

As further proof of the validity of Hypothesis* II, Kuno notes 



that indefinite ffoun phrases may n^t occur with postcedentsr 

(12) a. Be fore, I could talk to himi, the policeman^ 

turned away from me, " - 

/-.; b, ^Before X could talk .I70 him^; a pojicemaji-^ ^\ 
turned away from me. (KT-rl^) 

where (12b) is ungramraaticaJ ^because indefinite noun phrases, edways 
present flew unpredictable information (30U). Thus (l2b) is also in 
yiolatioQ' of Hypothesis II, * ' . * 

Kuno also' presents . another hypothesis, 

(13) Hypothesis III, A noun phrase that repriesents the 

predictable theme of the^sented'ce cannot b^i. 
pFonominalized intrasententially , (319) 

. *■ . ' -If 
Hypothesis III is 'a revision of a previous statement that ,the theme 
of a sentencie cannot be "^pronominal i zed intrasententially , Kuno thus^ 
divides- thematic sentences into tTiose having unpredictable themes and 
those 'having predictable themes: ' ' < • , 
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" We have, a predictable theme if in a given context one can 

predict what the next sentence is going to be about. (308) ^' 

Thu§, kuno says that in response to (li*a),'the NPs'Vohn' of (lUb). 
are predictable themes, and hence, the first occurrence of 'John' in 
(lUb) is properly pronominalized- ' (l^+c), by Hypothesis III, is 
inappropriate, since the theme 'Jbhn^ is in this context predititable . . 

(lU) a. Will John do it^ * 
- b> If he can John will -^o it.* 
. c. *If John can, he will do it. ; 

Hypotheses II ajid III taken together require backward pronominalization 
of predictabl^themes, ' ^ 

I will present som^ other relevant data given by Kuno, because 
iXnd disagreement on Kuno's jud^ents about these sentences. This , 
disag^ement, believe, is due in part * to the fact that many of the 
constructions Kuno is working with are. infreVently used and tend to 
be mar/ers of a rather formal style. Infrequency of such constructions 
' alon^would be e3q)ected to produce mixed judgments, but some explana- 
tio^Tof the data must be given for those speakers who accept Kuno s 
judgments. Here then are -some other* examples of Hypotheses' II ajid III 
, at work: 

(15'| What did John do for Mary? 

* a. When he went to Boston, John took -her out to 
< ^ • dinner. 

b. '^When John went to Boston, he took her out to 
* " * dinner. (K7-l8)' 

(I5b0 is judged in -violation of Hypothesis III, aince a predictable ^ 
theme', *John\ has been pronominalized >ntrasententially . . 

• \l6) Who\fli^ what for Mary? ^ ^ 
. a. ^When he went to Boston, John took^her o_ut to 

dinner*. ^ , ' 
' b. Whe» John wen€ to Boston, he took her out^to , ^ 

* ' ^ dinner. (KI -19) 

* ^- 

(l6aris4n "violation of Hypothesis II, because" 'John ^ • is new ' 
unpredictable information, ^ ^ • J* 

. '* Finally', (IT) aJid-(l8.) are intended to .point''-up the distinctioif ^ 
between predictable and unpredictable theme : 
* ^ ' * ' \ * * ^ 

(IT) Mary is a good/friend of,mi^- " "i' ' 

-a. Whenever ^J want, to tal^to her, Mary Cpredictable 
'themeD comes to seer me .'3^ / 
' t. »Whenever I want tp.talk to'Mary, she'Cpredictable 

themeD comes to* se°e me. ^(K8-T) 
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'{18) Tom is\a rather cold person. He avoids me when I , 
need ^im. 

. a.* ?0n the other iiand, whenever I want to 'talk to 
' her, Mary ' Cunpredictable themeD comes to see 
■ me willingly, 
b. On the other hand, whenever" I want to talk to 
Mary, she Cunpredic table theme] comes to see 
me willingly. (K8-8) 

(17b)' is in yiolation c/r Hypothesis III, since predictable information 
is pronominaiized iirti^sententially.' (l8a), given only a by 
Kuno, should bfes^violation ^of Hypothesis II, since unpredictable 
themes are taken by Kuno to carry new information. Kuno gives no 
explanation of why {l8a) receives only a and not a ^'^^ in'^section 

h. 1.2: I will provide an explanation for why (l8a) seems to most 
if not all speakeiV to be an appropriate sentence. 

Finally, Kuno comments that: 

Predictable themes appear in discourses when the same 
topdc continues , ^and unpi;'edictable^ themes appear when 
new topics are introduced. (308) 

with no further comment on the term topic . * I will haVe much to say 
concerning this term in section U.2.1. 

2.2. Comments on Kuno 

2.2.1. '"One of the difficulties in sorting out Kuno^s- distinctions is 
that he does not say anyri^ing about the "relationship between* neutral 
description sentences and thematic sentences containing unpredictable ' 
thera[es. Looking again at (16), repeated here as (l^: 

il9) Who did what for Mary? ^ ' ^ . . - - 

a. '^When went to Boston, John took her out to 
^ •' , • dinner. , ' 

^ b. When John went to Boston, he toQk her out to 

• \; dinner. ^^ * • . 

perhaps we could say' that the respons.e to (19) would r^guirfe a^hfeme, 

i. e*, it is expected that the response to question (l9) would be 
about Someone. Consequently, although a thematic response is^ 
expected, just what elemefit will be themai^ic is new information. 
Hence we might want to speak of a 'predictable j^npredictable^^j^eme. 
Similarly, in (18) above, after two sentences the^ themes pf which 
are 'Tom^, we find the ne5ct sentence begins with -^on the other hand*. 
This, it could perhaps be 6.rgued, is semantically .aa 'introducer of 
contrast, and hence the sentence containihg it will also be about 
someone. » . ■ 

It should further be noted that the sentences of (8), like 
(86)*: - ■ ■ 

'i^^ (8) c. Standing there was my brother. 
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which- Kurro claims cannot have" a thematic ^suUject, do" not seem to l3e 
■strictly neutral* description sentenoesA ^Sc ) would not answer, 
questions like 

(20) 'What happened then? " - 

Rather, it coiad perhaps Answer 

(21) Speaker A: What did you se^^^in front of the museum? 
Speaker B:- Much to my surprise, standing there was ; 

my brother;^ 

Now we must ask whether^thei-e is a difference between the sequence in 
(21) and 'that in (l6), i.e., why can't the phrase 'my "brother in (21) 
be treated as an unpredictable theme? Here, I can only see left 
dislocation as -a possible test to decide thematic versus neutral 
description interpretation. Thus, while (22), corresponding to (16), 
allows left dislocation, (23), correspohding to (2l), does not: 

(22) Who' did wTiat for Ma'ry? 

John', when he went -to Boston, he took her out to 
^dinner. 

(23) What did you see in front of the museum? 
^ * ^My brother, standing there was him. 

We' still have to ask why the response to (2l) can't be considered a 
theriiatic sentience with 'in front of the 4uuseum''-^as theme, e.g., we 
cart perhaps get a left dislocation as in (23'): 

(23') What did you .see*- in front of ^he xmiseuip? . 

?In' front of the museum, standing there was my , ^ 
"brother. < . ' 

. ^ ^ - • . - 

Kuno's analysis leaves ^mahy questions open here. 

V Finally, notice -that left dislocation does not give ^y clue as ^ 
to whether or not the theme of a sentence. is predictable or not, 
since in'' (22) 'John' is, by Kuno's characterization, new information. 
But of course 'a left dislocated element can be old predictable 
information as in (2ii): ^ " • 



(2ii) How doTou feel about -^gin? 
' ^ ' ' a. Gin, Afhenever it's offered, T'll^^V'ays drink it, 

b-. When^et^it's offered, I'll always drink gin. 

(2iib)^th backward pronomin&Iization.^ verifies the predictability of 
tjie theme- 'gin' by Hypotheses II arid III.' . - ' 

2^2.2 In the previous subsection, I have tried to account for the 
existence of unpredictable themes by -giving specific reasons from which 
one can draw the -expectation that a following sentence till' ^e^'^ematic 
Another issue which Kuno does- not deaL with at all is that certain 
contexts seem to require thematic sentences With certain elements ' 
barred from certain positions^ Conseqyently, (25) seems^todd with new 



information' in subject position and the them^ in the b^-phrase:. 

^' - ^ <25) Tell me about Mary. 

^ V ???John was 'shot by her yesterday. 

Kuno do§s maJce the comment* that 



(26) There is a hierarchy among various syntactic 

constituents within a sentence with respect to 
the. ease witl^- which they can be the theme of the 
Sentence: The matrix subject has th^ first 
priority. (319) ' ' ^ 

Stat'ement (26) is needed to account for the differences iih Judgment 
about (27):' 

- ^ (27) a. ^He^ calmed me ^before Harryi did something rash, 
b. ?I calmed him^ before Harry^ did something rash. 

where 'Harry' is the theme of the matrix sentence in both cases. The 
data of (25), however, indicate that there may be inter s entential 
hierarchies involved also. We certainly want to ask why a theme 
cannot appear in a by-phrase of the passive, as in (25). This Vill 
be discussed in section' i*. 2. 2^ 

^'.2.3. Finally, with the exception of (l7) and (18) aliove^,^ Kuno's - 
data consist almostjientirely of question-answer sequences.'' It must be 
asked whether and how Kurib's hypotheses, will fare with other kinds of 
sequences ,*i . e . , in ^ other types o f discounse . 

3. -Discourse . ' ' 

l|liave' so far been discussing the concept of. sentences in the 
contl^jc of other sentences. In this study, thp linguistic context of 
a sentence will be termed its discourse' context . T define a discourse 
as'^a finite ordered sequence of sentences w^ich. be«r semantic and 
pragmatic relevance, to one another, in at' least a loose manner. Thus, 
^ sentence may be discourse-initial, discourse-m63ial, or discourse- 
final. Sentences that follow a particular sent/bnce constitute that 
sentence's following discourse context . All sentences that pi'ecede^a 
particular, sentence constitute the previous discourse context of that 
Sentence. ' ' " • 

As was mentioned at the fend of the last sictioft, Kunp's data 
consist largely qf question-answer sequence^. | This kind of discourse 
.might be -termed conversational discourse , a discourse involving two . 
or more speakers. Kimo's data constitute -ai/subtype of convei'sational 
discourse that we might term question-answer -discoursfi^ 

* Another kind of discourse can bfe distinguished^^ which I ca3^1 
expository or ^ informative discourse . This typ§ of tfiscour^e ia a . 
monologue and may be written or spoken. In its.yritten ^form, we 
might ^expect 'Kuno's data to "appear more frequently, since, as was 
merrtioned a1?ov'e, data of this type are found in more formal styles, of 
language.^, It is this kind of dis.eourse, iti its Written form, w^ich I 
have'chosew as the object -of study in this thesis. Written,' ^^xpository 
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discoiirse is quite nsetul from two standpoints for a study of this 
kind. First, we -can expect the sentences in such a discourse 'to bear 
more than a loose semantic relevance to one another, since' the author 
is clearly trying to communicate organized thoughts and ideas^o us. - 
Second, the use of written discourse texts as data allows us to study . 
proffe -which is well thought out, 'free f?om the {^sometimes -biased self- 
introspection of many linguists, and from the variability of the 
moment—wherein an' informant one minute judges a sentehc-e grammatical 
or appropriate, and the, next minute .isri'f sure. We here accept the 
texts as appropriate, and work from them.* ?v ^ ' 

While Kuno has -made some very interesting observations about the, 
contextual conditioning of backward pronominalizatipn, it i§ difficult 
to apply his not;lQns to ex|)OSitory discourse . for -example, while 
questions s'eem to set up some 'expectation of what information Or 
kinds of' information will appear in a felicitous ansyer, we can not 
assume that there is an implied question before each sentence m a 
^ descriptive discourse. Furthermore, I fihd that I don't have any 
competence to test thp themaUcity of a sen];ence in expository discourse 
by a potential le^-disloca^*test, since^this construction usually 
'occurs in conversational dist^se and seem^. quite odd in a descriptive 

discoxirse. " , > » / o\ ^ ^ • o •> ^ 

Ito be fair to. Kuno, his example^ (17) and (l8) of section' 2.1 -are 
expository discourses. So perhaps his notion^ can be,_extended. In the 
remainder of this thesis, I will examne some written descriptive 
discourse examples with d ^:ritical eye toward Ktmp's observations and_ 
conclusions . . ' • " 

U. , Discourse Phenomena ' . 
U.l/ Pronominalization and Topicality \ 
U.1.1. Intrasentenfial'Pronoitfinalization 

In this section, I want to discuss Kuno's hypotheses about 
intrasente^tial pronominalization with respect to Expository 
, discourse. I repeat here^for convenience Kuno's Hypotheses II and 

III. ' 1 ' * ■ 

' ■ . 

(9)- Hypothesis II. ''^Backward proniminalization i^ 

possible for English "only when the rightmos-^ of 
the twd coreferential nptrn phrases represents 
old, 'jfredictable informatiorf., 
(13) Hypothesis III. A noun phrase-'^ihat represents the , 
jpredictable theme of the sentence cannot* Jae 
pronominalized intrasententially . -v 



Kuno asserts that a noum phrase is a predictab^le theme .. .if in a 
given "context; one can predict what the next sefitepce is going to _be 
about 'M308), and filrther that predictable themes appear when topics • 
are continued. I noted previously thkt in question-answef discourse, 
*it was relatively easy to make predict ioh^bout the answer. This* 
does not seem to be the caae with descriptd><discourse. _ , 

Before presenting some data,, I will give Bj^^^acterization o.f 
Kuno's undefined-.term topic . I take the term topic^^obe a property . 
of discourse use. Thus I contrast Kuno's term theme, 'what,.a^ntence 
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is about*, with the notion of topic > 'what is being talked about in 
a discourse** We^may speak of an element as being a topic iT it is 
discussed in two or more adjacent or near-adjaceilt sentences in a 
discourse. I will speak*-of the potential introduction of a topi^ a 
the first mention of a NP referring to that topic. If the NP is 
followed by other mention^ oC'it in following discoi&se/ tlien it may 
become an Established topic . Elements will not. be tropics simply *by 
being toaphoric. Elements may become established topics only if they 
occur in two or more near-adjacejit sentences, I will give examples/ 
of wha^ is ajid is not a topic presently. 

^ A discourse then will contain' many topics, Vhich are presuml 
'related to each other an(f to The' discourse topic ,or topics , i.e.,' 
. ttIJ5S£ elements or concepts that'the discourse is about. Consider now 
, the' rpllowing passage (28") (Ferguson and* Brunn 1969:9-6):'^ 

(28)* a. St, Benedict 
. ^ r 

b. The fame of his (St. Benedict's) holiness 

attracted nmnberjs^of monks* to his vicinity', 
/ r ^ who begged him to be. t^heir leader. 

^ c. About the year 520 he ^founded* the famous monas-- 
* ' , • tery of Monte Cassino, and some time letter 

wrote for the guidance of his monks the rule 
which was to regulate monastic life for 
• , centuries . 

d\ Wherever^ the rule was adopted, it checked the 
restless wandering and the dangerously 
. » * irregular asceticism of the monks. * 

e. It provided that- the* n^qiiK, a'fter a probationary 
|>eriod.of a year .. .should tetke the three 
fundamental vows of perpetual poverty, chastity ^ 
id obedience ; ' . , 
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Here, 'St. Benedi^' . is the discourse topic. In (28b1 t^he NP 'monks* 
is mentioned amT mentioned again In (28c), -(284) and ^.26e^. 'Monks' 
, is clearly ba^ng talked about in this discourse. It is a topic. Als 
*the rule \9atten by ..St. Benedict' is a^ topic, first 'mentioned and \ 
potentially introduced in (28c) and again ^mentiofied in (28d) and (28e 
Now/ given that we<.have these topics, which,, by' definition, mu6t 
continu^ in order to be called topics , sentertCe (28d) ia^ati* conflict 
♦ with ^Kupo's I^pothfe,sis III. In C28d) we appear to have a continued^ 
topic-, rSt* Benedict's rule', yet the form of (28d), forward .pronomin 
izationj,, would under Kuno's criteria indicate that new information is 
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,K bein'^ ihtroduced in (28d). What then of the iaention of 'tfie rule* 
in \28cy? Kuno*"spe*aks of predictable tyiemes as appearing when topics 
are coriitinued. But he gives no qhafacterization of how a topic comes 
How a topic" is established . 
.ve characterized the first mention of an NP as the potential 
,i6n of a .topic . However, for an NP to qyaj-ity as an ^established 
topict ^K m^st be, I -claim, in some sense adequately defined and ^ - ^ 
• described. This phrase, 'in some sense adequately defined and 
described', is ijeajnt to pharactprize a>prope,rty of a phrase within a 

{ . . •' • ^ 
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discourse. 1 will use the term topicality to refer. to this property 
and also to a similar but distinct property of semantic or communica-^ 
tive relevance or importance that a sentence element may possess in a* 
discourse* Topicality then refers to the likelihood of an element 
^ ^ ♦ to continue as, a topic in following discourse-. Note that this is not 

'jJt^ ^ the same concept .as Kuno*s predictable theme, for I am not concerned 

' . * here with what a sentence may be about, but rather with what .element 
' * or elements are 3,ikely to continue to be discussed, whether or not 

they occur as the distinguishable theme of the following "sentence 
(if such a tenp can be adequately defined). It j.s then this property 
of topicality or .definition and relevance of an element which allows 
the use of' a backward pronominalized sentence (and also intersenten- ^ 
tial pronominalization — see section U,1.3 below.) 

Note here that I have ascribed two properties of a sentence 
element in discourse to the^ term topicality. In the case of sentence 
(Tc), I claim that a reader may not know enough about *the rule' from 
i28c)»in order to accept it in a backward pronominalized sentence. 
If the rule which St. Benedict wrote had had a name, such as 'The . 
'Monk*s Rule*, and if the reader could have been -expected to have 
previously known something about it, then we might well have gotten a 
sequence like (29): 

(29) •..and sometime later wrote for the guidance of 
his monks The Monk's Rule. Wherever it was 
' adopted this ride checked.*. 

This example parallels Kuno's data much more closely. Note that ituno 
has'used proper .pames in his discussion of predictable themes. Proper 
names and generics* immediately define and describe their denotata to 
a reader. In^('29j, 'The Monk's Rule' is si/ch a'-proper term. In 
. (28c), however, *the. rule,, . ' is not. ^ • ^ 

/The other aspepjt of topicality, that of semantic or comunicative 
r^evance», 'is also a determining factor as to whether a senE^m^e ^ . 
element can be u?ed in a backward pronominalized sentence. Semantic 
or'!cotoiiunicative relevance is dependent on the syntactic and semantic 
'^'ft'ame 'in which" an element is potentially Introduced:, and also whether, 
the element is being reintroduced (see section^U.1.3 for some concrete 
examples Of syntactic and-semantic frames). ^ 

Returning to '(28), I have found som^ speakers who wWLd accept* 
a backward pronominalized sentence in place of '(28d), i.e.*, (28d'): 

* " * 

(28) d'.* Wherever it vas a^opted^ the rule checked the 
' / ' restless -^randering and' dangerously irrlpgular 

^ % ' ' asceticism of the monks. " _ • 

I can offer two explanations for- these, speakfrs^ acceptance 
The 'fi^t^-explanation is- that these readers find that (28c) h^f^'^ 
■ adequately cJfaracterized the'NP Hhe rule' so that Ut is^ conside^^^ed'- 
a' likely topic of following discourse.. We have already seen'^that 
there is no syntactic constraint against backward pi^oupminalization, ^ 
as evidenced by the identical structure of (28c) and the^firsrt sentence 
of (29). It is simply ^l*> difference of opinion as to whether the 
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poj^ential introduction of the top-ic in (28c) is 'a real establishment 
of the topic, i.e., whetMr (28c) has made the NP 'the rule' topical 
or not. And this differe^e^of *9pinion ,is exactly, what we would 
expect for non-generic, non-proper NPs potentially introduced in the 
syntactic frame of (28c). Readers who aecept either (28d) or (28d' ) 
would, I claim, simply not b^ble -to make ^ clear decision on whether 
the topic has been adequately Established^ whether (28c) has given 'the 

. ruJ^Va high enough liegree'of topicality. It is also possible that * 
(28d') is acceptably because the reader considers it ttie^ first sentence 
of a ,new semantic or discourse jSaragraph. ^n this'case, the remarks 
in section 1*.1.2 below apply. ' ^ ^ , ^ . ' 

In, sum, I wa'At to say that Kuno's hypotheses con^erjiing the 
conditions uncier which backward prononfinalization may take place are 
correct as regards information .distribution, but that they follow from ^ 
a higher level consideration, iue., that of pbrevi'ous.cestablishm^nt of 
the topic of a sentence element in discourse.. Establis^imeht of a topic 
means that the element is topical. It is a likely^ topic of the following 
sentence. Thus, the use of a backward' pronominal ized sentence may be 
a signal by^the^ speaker/writer. of his belief in the topicality .pf a 
sentence element. . " ^ ' ' 

This talk about speaker's or writer's use of a construction is 

'strikingly reminiscent of Gfice's (1975) maxims of conversation. 7 Ih 
particular, I would pifipose that the felicitous use of* a backward ^ 
pl^ohominalized sentence is correlated with Grice's maxim of relation j ' 
Be relevant. Felicitous use af a backyard pronominalizedj. sentence 
hinges on the topicality • of the NP, qr'*in other words, the relevance 
of the-NP to ttie discourse. Thus, if (28d' ) had been uSed by the 
authors, they would have* conveyed that they considered 'the rule'*as 
adequately established' or topicaXTby (28c). The details of Row to 
felicitously esta^blish a new topic are surely quite' "complex and cannot ^ 
be taken, up here 'In full, but some aspects of establishment of new" * 
topics ^ill be taken up in section k.2 below. ^ It is clear, however 
that some notion of topicality mujt be a part of^ linguistic theory to/" 
account for the use pf backward pronominalized sentences, 
^ •* ^ • ^ 

i*.l>2. Topic ASet 

There appears, to be one very common counterexample to Kuno's 
requirement that backward pronominali^atiou take place only w^en the 
theme is predictable/- ' .This, occurs in sentences that" are discourse- 
or "^paragr*aph-initial 'Or near discourse--- or paragraph-initial. Consider 
(30) (Ferguson and ^unn#1969:177 ) : ' 
■* • 

(30) Hildebrand's reform program . , . 

'a. After the deatji of Heni*y III^ a succession of ' 
_ ' reforming popore carried on the work, but no 

*' J ' longer in cooperation with,. the emperor. ^ 

b. During all this timfe,\ till he himself was 

' elected pope as Gregory VII, the monk Hildebrand 

was the most active agent of reform at Rome^, 
^ * the power behind the papaJL throne, / 

c. It was^ who formulated mg^st perfectly the 
pr.ogram f(iry reform and finally put It into * 

mm ^fect. 




Sentence (SOb) is the counterexample to Kuno's Hypothesis II. ^Back- 
ward pronominal izat ion here serves, I claim, to seta topic. 'Hilde- 
brand' is, in» fact, what the entire paragraph that follows (30b). is ^ 

about'. / , I . 1 ^ r \ 

f Consider now (3l) (Ferguson arid'BrUhn 1969:69): 

(31), a. /When Augustai^ishered in the two centuries of 
Roman peace, he introduced also 'an era of 
unpreqfedented prosperity to Kaly and the 
' A provinces . ^ . ^ - ^ . 

b. The wars which haU devastated the empire were ^ , 

ended • ' > 

(31a') is paragraph-initial. Tli&re is no mention, of AugiiSius in this , 
para^^ph after (31a). I claim that if (31a) had been backward " 
pronominal ized, we would have expected more mention of Augustyss ■ , 
Let us now retxirn to,Kuno,'s descriptive discoxirse e^cample^n 

(32): ' ' . , ■ ^ , 

(32") .Tom is a rather, cold person. He avoids me when i - 

need him. 

■ , a. ?0n the^ other hand, whenever I want to talk td 
herf^Mary comes to see^me willingly. ■0 
* b. On the other hand, whenever I want l^o talk to 

Mary,' she comes t'o see me wi;Llihgly. _ ^ _ 

(32a) is 'supposed to be inappropriate because 'Mary* 'is npt a continuous 
topic under Kuiio's definition. However, in ( 30b) , 'Hildebrand is 
also not a continuous topic. 1 believe that t^e difference between . 
these examples -foi- speakers who do question (32a) has to do with, position 
within the discourse. While (30a) does relate ^to previous discourse, 
it serves as a setting or transition sentence for what a composition 
teacher might term the topic sentence o^^the^ paragraph , i . e . (30b). 
(32a), -as JCuno has it, occurs furthet- a^fey from the beginning of its 

discourse paragraph. ^ * .^.v,- +v. 

However, (32a) wotild not necessarily have to occur within the • 
same paragraph. We cguld easily imagine an entire paragraph about 
Tolii, ending with (33): ' ^ ♦ 

^' (33.) But all in all, Tom is a rather Qpld person. .He 
avoids me when I need him. ' 
, ' ' ' . ' ' ' 

The qext^paragraph could, I claim, then begin with (32aj, quite- . _ 
parallel -to (30b) above. Here we would expect the discourse following 
(32a) to jiave 'Mary' as topio. A^gin we get a setting of a topic by 
paragraph-initial backward pronominali^etion . ' ' * . 

I think we now have a', good explanation for why (32a) in the 
context (32) is acceptable, to' many readers. • It may be taken by the 
reader as a setting of a new topic. Since Kuno does not provide a ^ 
^ollowiftg discourse context; -the reader,may, on encountering (32a), - • 
take'it to be a setting for continued discussion, of Mary. If Ma^y 
is never again mentioned after (32a), then (32a) would- sound' very 
^odd", as in (3;^')^ ' ' ' • 



{32')\??ybm i§ a raibh^r cold person. He avoids me'vhen ' ' 
' ' . I need him.i On the other ha:nd, whenever I want 
*^ , " \ to talk .to her, Mary, comes to see toe -willingly 

tt Toln's not like that. He shuns all contact' • 
th people. He. . . 

Similarly, I think that (afld') of the previous sec-^ion may be -put - - 

into a semantic or disco\irre paragraph-initial frstme by some readers. ^» 

It would thus be considered as a topic-sett>M statement. 

ISyen mor^ typical of^the "coimterexample.s to Kimo^s hypothesis. are 

strictly discourse-initial sentences, in which there is no possible 

tojJic shift. Examples ^ of this type are frequentlji^ found in newspaper 

.editorials, e.g., {:^k) (^t. Louis Post Dispatch H/6/T1+): 
It , 

(3^) Headline: Self-Interest and Generosity* 

a. A -week before he goes to Rome at the head of • , 
' " the United States delegation to t^he World Food 

• , Congress, Secretary of Agricxllturie Earl Butz 

^ j^continues to defend a position at \odds with the 
needs of poor peoplj^ and with the interests of 
our own country. ^ ^ ' V 
b'.' That his opposition to the establishme^nt oi* govern- 
ment held food reserves does not reflect the 
prevailing American sentiment becomesA more 
apparent as the time for decision appr^oaches.* 

The rest of the articLe. goes on to talk about Butz and the food 
conference. Here, the sentenfce is truly used to- set the topic of the 
editorial. . , - . * - 

I began this' section slating that sentences like (30b) and (3^a) 
were counterexamples to Kuno's hypothesis that backward pronominaliza- 
tion required a continuous vtopic . ■ However, the notiSn.of continuous 
topic,* I believe, is still involved in the use of these sentences . I 
claim that for* backward proriominsCLized sen^jices to be .used appro|)riately 
in disc6Ctrse initial' position^ the NP that ^s pronominal! zed must fee 
continued as^ a topic further #in the discourse. That is, (30b) would 
'be inappropriate if *Hildebrarid* w6re not >e furred to further in t^e 
paragraph. Similarly, (^lia)'^Vould be inappropriate if Eaxl Butz were 
not again meintioned. , Hericey these sentences predict a continuii^g \ 
topic. ^ , ' , / / ^ -\ : • * 

It still might be asked why these sentenges should signal that ^ 
the baikward pronominalized. SP Vill be- talked about in wh^,t follows. \ 
If we accept^ the cbfiqj^sio'n drawn in the previous sectiori that back-' \ 
ward prono«inaliza.tipn under normal use 'signals that. ll^e'NP has!" 
att'aingd^topicality and vs hence paf*t of what is involved in *being 
relevant^^j, then the use' of a discourse initial backward 'pr6nbminalized 
sentence "might* be considered a flouting of the maxim of relevance. 
^The purposer-of tjie flouting of the ^jnaxim here is, precisely to implicate 
"that thfe HP is'^o be* taken as' thv^^ topic or, a topio of the discourse. 
The speaker/writer can. expect the hearef/read6r to be 'able to make. '^^^^ 
Jbhis inference.' .* , • ' ■ ' , ^ , " 
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1|.1^3. • Intersentential. Pronominalization^ 

There is aii interesting parallel "betVe en- backward pronominali- 
zation intrasententialiy and simple pronominalization across s'entence 
boimdaries. Mere anaphoric ity<*ar> any 'composition teacher would be 
quick^to point out, does not constitute a suffi^rient .condition for 
prpnon^nalization/ There must o.f course- be. a contextually unambiguous 
antecedent NF •fgr the pronominalization to be considered appropriate. 
However, even when a referent may bo unambiguously determined, we 
may still find that pronc«ninalizat^on sounds odd. Consider (35) 
(Ferguson and Brunn 19^9: 5^): 

(35) ,;a. The devastating struggle with Carthage and 
% the final victory,' which made Rome the 

t ^ . strangest j>owef in the Mediterranean world, 

• wrought \gr eat changes ^both in internal 
. , politics \of the republic and in her relations 

with' othek^ states. - 
^ * b. The conflict -between the democratic, and aristo- 

cratic parties hed been thrust into the back- . 
'Aground by the stress of war. «^ 
If c. The plebians had already gained sufficient voice 
^ in govermn^nt. to "satisfy their most pressing** 

- ^ ^ demands and, while the state was in danger, 

, ^ ^ . , were willing to entrust the conduct of affairs 

to the -more experienced senatorial class, 
. which now included many of the richer plebians 
who had gained admissign to the Senate by way 
V ' of public office. 
* ' " d.- 'fhe Senate, indeed, had gained a/tmost complete * 

central of policy , especiallylni/ foreign' aff^iirs^ 
for it, was a continuing body, land its members 
•yer^ more thoroughly conversant with the 
complicated problems state than the yearly^ 
' \ ' • magistrates or the occasional popular assembly 

^ ^, coul{i be. 

Sentence {35d) must have the full NP ■'Senate', (3BdM 

• ^ ' I * . 

(35) 'd'.^^Indeed it had gained almost complete control... . 
) ^ 'I 

% ' - ^ Q - , ' 

with 'Senate' pronominalized would be completely unacceptable in 

context (35,)[. My claim here is tjia^ NPs.may ntrbs^ proAominalized 

across sentence boujjdar.ies if tBey are not topicQO^bi^the discourse* 

Note the position and the semantic function of the potential- antecedertt 

in '(35c): the object orf-a preposition in SL.fc'elative clause- modffying. 

the object of a relative^ clause- ^Seifentically as \well as syntacti*- 

cially^^^' Senate' in (35c)* is at best a 'qualifier of^a qualifier. It. 

could hardly become established as- a tropic f^om this position, ^ 

While 'Senate' in (35c) is quite deeply -embedded -fi^nji is clearly 

not a tfeieme in (35c),. note that a seiltenc element- need not be a 

theme in Kurio's ^nse to be pronominalized, e.g, (36*) (Fei?guson aiJLd « * 

Bininn 1969:1^*8): - ' ? ^" , * 
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(36) a. The home of the Northmen vas/in the^^three 

Scandinavian countries of Denmark, Norway 
and* Sweden, . ti ' ' 

"b. There, cut off by the sea.. -.they had retained 
^ their pagan re.ligion.^* 



Note that the phrase *the three- Scandinavian countries of . . .***^n^ (36a). 
is new information. In (36by, 'th^y'^is surely the theme by Kurio's 
criteria, but nonetheless we find both ^'Northmen' and /Scandinavian^ 
coii^itries * pronominalized. Both are topics, the 'Northmen' is the ^ 
diacoiyrse topic here, and '^candlnavistn countries' apparently is 
adequately establi*shed in (36a). '* % ^ _ 

While we have found %hat noui;i phrases must attain a high' degree ,^ 
of. topicality before they can be referred to by pronX)uns , it is also 
the case that* a noun phrase may lose topicality. Intervening sentences 
that shift discourse subtopics and intorduce new topical elements may 
yell. destroy the topicality of an OTi. Thus consider the passage in 
.(37) (Ferguson and Brunn 1969): 

* * • . , 

go far as Hannibal own part Qf this plan was 
concerned, his- hopes ^^ere realized. In one 
battle after another he defeated the Romans, 
finally wiping out almost th^ entire Roman army 
at Cannae in 2l6 B.C. 
But Rome's Italian allies failed to lire up to 
' his e5;peetations . '* * 

They remained stubbornly loyal to Rome*. « 
During the next few Jrears. the Ron^n .army, under 
/the leadership of . Quintus Fabius, surnamed 
. /cunctator (the Delayer), adopted the texasj)erating 

policy of, refuging open battle, so that -HannilSal 
was forceij tb waste his strength in futile 
maneuvers-. . ' 

♦ * f. He coul<i^ neither capture the city of Rome n9r , , • 

* crush the >^lusive Roman army... 

(iTe)^ is the sent/nce.of interest.' 'Hannibal^' is*" not prpnominali- 
za^Jle* withi-n. th^ context, for a shift *in topic takes «plaxfe. in (3Tc]| * 
Bf)k (3Td). 'Hannibal' becomes detoprical . The sg thatr cla'uSre in 
(3T<?) 'reintroduces 'Hannibal' aa topical, and thus pronominal! zat ion 
in ..UST^f) is prbper.^ Note again -that the syntactic .position o^ * 
Hannibal in the so that- clause, i.e., subject position, plays^a ^ . ^ 
larg^*role "in the' gaining or rather regaining of topicality. Had 
the s^ thfit- clause been- (3Te'), then (3Tf) wo^ild not be appropriate^ 
sincef in the genitive, 'Hannibal' has not gained any topicality. ' 

(37) e?. .-..so thatr Hannibal's army lo§t. strength in 
• * "futile 'm^neuv^rS,. ^ 
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n this section^ *I have^iiiot b^en* concerned wi'-yT sequences such *• 



(38) *Johni and Bob.Varae to town. *Hei needed .a shave, 
^and hej wante(r\to get a haircut. 



which are inapprcf^r late because the discourse, referents can not be 
\inambiguo;,sly determined, l-f^.el^this general restriction alsp follows 
from Gricean maxims, specifically the maxim 'Avoid obscurity of 
expression'. believe that the restriction against pronominalization* 

^in (35d) and'^STe) folloVs from the maxim of relevancy cited in the 
previous sections. Inters^ntential pronominalization. Is possible only 

• when the NPs in question are tibpical, i.e. immediately relevant to the 
discourse. Pronominali'zation of any other NPs as in violation Of this 
maxiA; ' % ' ^ ^ ^4 

U.l.U. Pronominal Topic Set * . ^ ^. ^ , . . 

Oft'^the simple pronominal level, there *is an^ interesting parallel - 
to jthe!, flouting of tHe ma^^im of relation shown in sectioaji^.2. 
Consider (39) (Crane 1930) v^iich is (sliort) story-inttial : 

(39) lione of them knew the color of the sky.^ Their 

. eyes glanced Tev^l, and were fas-tehed upon the 
' * waves that swept ti?ward them. ^ 

(39) contains the/ first two sentences of Stephen Crane's short Story 
. 'The Open 'Boat.' ^he^i^topic of this short story is four men: the cook, 
the oile^, the correspondent, and the injured captain. These characters 
are th^'refereAt of the pi'6noun 'them' and 'their in (39)^ and they^ 
are ideritVied in succeeding paragraph's -'Qf the shor^ story. 
4^ mus^' again ass-ume ^that^e refer«it of the pronominal Hhem' ^ 

and. *their' will continue to bStalked abput^^- for otherwise the author 
would-be writing^irra^tionally.- ^ As the cas^ stands, the author has 
flouted the, maxim of relation '^or stylistic effea^, and thu|. set th^ . 



topic of the discourse as the yet to be idenrfned ppstcedents of the 
^ pronoun ^them' . This whole stylistic ef-fect would-be des-J^royed if- the 

referents of the. prQnouns i^ (39) had never teen iden-fiified and "o^^> 
" 'been, further talked, about . Indeed, the .discourse woulcL have been ^ . 

judged inappropriate;' Thus," discpurse-initial proncHOinalization, J^st 

as discour^e-iniiial backward pronomnalization, signals that a topic 
^ has "be^n set. , - . . - * . * ^ • ^ 

if. 1.5. Summary \ J ^ ^ ^ ^ . . . 

In^t^esfe I'our sections on pj^nominalization, I hay^^ ^3mfFrtKQ.t 
we -need a notloh of topic or whaP^is^ being talked ^about , "in order' to 
deal wijii th^facts of interSentential and intrasentential ^pronomin- 
.alizati^CK'^we may speak ef an element -as being^'a topic «if it is '" 
'*-.^-,.aIIlder*''discussibn in. at least- tVa..adjacent or /n#ar ^idjacent .sente^^^^ 
of related discourse. 'While being discus^ed^a ^opi5>^ay<?b^ an 
' establishfd topic. An "established to]^ic'l^$ attained coijim^icative 
imp^brtance or topicality. Ho|eyei:,> topic ^my lo^e^its- topicality . 
and have to be i;eestablished. • - ; - ^ ' 

•A di^scourse, then; is a se'quen'fce^f sentences. Vi'^.h semantic ^ 
^ coherence, a relationship that obtains ^between ^opipg and subtopics. 
♦ Certain topio«"of^^ discourse- may be^p3Jonominallzed iil/bhey are of ^ 
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current relevance or topical, I have further suggested that felicitous 
pronominalization intra- and intersententially^s related to the 
Gricean maxim of relatiofi, "A flouting' of thisiHaxim accounts for ouyt f 
understanding of pronouns and of backward pronomiriali^ed sente^ces^ 
discourse and^ paragraph-initial position. 

' « 

Topic Shift 

^•2,1^ Pr/^poM.ng and Restrictions ^on Preposing 

|Cn discourse,- topics are constantly changing, new topics are being 
introduced and old topics are reintroduced,> With respect to this,- 
th6.Praguian notioil of the 'basic d^istribution' of in format iQ^fi frpm 
old to new is often realize^! by certain English constructions., , " 

Consider {hO) '(Ferguson and Brunn 19^^i*§): 

(^0) a* The majority of t^he -Jtalian people^were evidently, 
descended fromNtrxbes of mixed ethruc origin'^ who 
* " , had driftedfdowfi from the hortl^across the Alps 

in successive waves during the sedond millenium 
""^fore Christ. ' > * 
t ' . b* Of tihese the ^ most important for Roman history were 

. ■ * tbe kindred Latin 'peoples who settled the fertile 

plain of Latium on* t'he western Q<3ast south of ' 
the Tiber • . f ' * 

c* 'THey were already well established "when the 

neighjDoring district of ^Tuscany to the north of 
J the Tibex was conquered by<'the Et.ruscans sometime 
\^ ' prior to 800 , • ' 

d. The .Etruscans were a seafaring people of , mysterious 
^ •* %' 'origin.^ . - ^ ' - . ' 

e. Their language, .vhi'ch is nqt^ Indo-European, st^ll 
baffles scholars... ^ * 

*With them came' the first ^lement^. of the highly 
(Jevelope^ piyilizatlon of the eastern Mediter- -~ 
ranean, including the political form of the 
'city*-state . . - ^ • " ^ ' * ' ' 

Their ^pdustriai and artistid products... ' • ' 
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*This. passage presents us with" a pumber- af. ihtereslfirte discourse phenomena 
and syntj^ctie correlates.^ Sfenterfpe*! (l^Of ) is an ^ample of the preposing' 
of a prep-NP constituent .and sub^ject-verK irrverslon. This preposing 
construction is one of .a' number" of ce>nstTuptions . wh'ich, I, ci^aim, can 
./ill £wq communicativ-e fimctioirr^. _ I^ngdeker-^(l9Ti|)^ proposes^thai 
-fronting rules (mles-^hat move seme constituent* tro clause, initial 
position)" make tlia-^f' constituent mor^e^ promi neht , sucJi rules higb-J* 

[>t the objective' content of a sefit^nce J'that ipart of 'the sentence 
jh exc5.udes illogutionary f&a^ce, ^teAjse,' aspect^-- rapdjality^, topic;/ 
f9cus, emaha^ia, -negation, in^^9^d!or^ whiljer 
it- is £ru€|,thaf such fronting riiXes may.make^objectiyje jodnteni.more 
prominent than, fdr example, ".^peakei? attitude, "as^-in '•(ifi^): ■ 
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(i<l)^ iobster^J ^teope-nQT ^?rt- will eat. 

■>"••; 



I cannot see any such correlate in^(l*Of). It is nctt the case that 
the prep-NP constituent is moved over any non-objective content. 
Rather,' I want to say that such preposing can also be used to 
deemphasize the importance of^certain sentence elements, avowing new 
topics to be introduced, here the subtopic of Etruscan civilization, 
w$iich is potentialiy'*introduced in ^(i*Of ) ," and continued in the 
ap^sitive relative in (i*Of) and in sentence (HOg). 

Such preposing and inverstion for topi'c shift is characteristic 
of a number of root transformation constructipns fEmonds 19,70), e.g., 
PP substitution as in (i*Of) and (i*2), directional adverb preposing as 
in*" {h3)x and participle preposing as in (kk): > 



(i*2) In ^ch hallway (hangs, has long stood) a large 

poster of Lenin. 
(1+3) Down the street rooled the baby carriage. 
(1*1*) Speaking at today*§ luncheon will be -our local^ 
. congressman. < . 



'These are sentences that, according to Kuno (1972), present 'the whole 
event or, state as'new (299)*. But note that (l*Of) is 'gro^^ed' in 
the ol'd topic, 'fhe Etruscans'. I think it would be better to say 
that .these constructions are -used primarily to shift from onf topic ' . 

to another. ^ . ^ * . • ' ^ 

* Note that inversion is not a necessary property 'of tliese topic 
•shift sentences. 'Hooper and Thompson (1973) claim 1>hat the root^. 
transformed sentences (1*2)^ (li3), and (1*1*) occur only in environments 
that are .asserted.^ Thus, (1*2) and (1*3),, according to them, are odd^ 
as complements of factive verbs: ] ^ ' ' " 

» (1*5) ??It is remarkable that in each hallway ha^igs a . 
large .poster -of Lenin. 
" (1*6). -??It is- tooN^ad th^t dpwn ,the street • rooled the 

• b§,by .carriage. ' • ^ ^ ' • 

Note that preposed, but non-i\v«rted, sentences'^ corresponding to ('1*2) 
%nd (1*3), H.e/, ikl) and (1*8) *V^esi>ectiveiy, do,, not Xeem to^ f it the 
factive contexts either: \ ' f ' ' . 

f (1^7) In each h'allway. a^large poster of Lenin hangs. 

(1*8) * Down the 'stre.et -tAe "baby carriage rOlle^^. 
(l*9V??It is remarkable ^hat in each Railway a large 

«t.poster of Lenin hWngs. ^ ■ • •* , 

. V--/ ..It Is too bad thatUgyn the street the baby ^ 
carriage rolled.. 



mil -of these sentences may be u'sed- to-iShift ' the topic. (The reason' 
that they sound. od& VV^C^l^^n^s *df factive verbs is that we are . 
trying to say Vomett^i'^'g^bout an.NP at the same, time we are first 
introducing it- * But^^f we are saying something about, an NP, then it 
has already b^qom^ B topic-'' Thus, -there is a conllict. 

Hence, I collude that preposing in general majr te used to /get 
the old to|)$ft 5ut of the way so tii^t a' new* topi may begirf to be' 
■ intrpduced.^V^^^s general consifderatidn holds foi^ most -preposed 
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* clauses with which I am familiarW^te the preposing of the piirpose 
clause in (5l) (Ferguson and Brunn 1969:85): 

• ^-' i ; . * . 

^ (51)^ a. ^ - 

b. The unity of tY!e chiurch was a yital issue. ^ ■ 

c. "^To preserve .that unity^^bne side of the argiiment 
^ - or the other (Constantine did not care'whi'ch) 

/ must be established as orthodox and those who 

• would not accept it* of their own free will 

• must be 'forced tc5 do so by the state. 

, While the conjunct ion ^ in {5ic) seems to block the purposV clause from < 
'occupying the end' position of the sentence, note^that the^equence in 
ft ('51') is also quite bad. • ' / ' 

■ J . . ■ « • 

(51') b. The unity of the church was a. vital^^ssue* V 
c One side or the other mw3t be established as 

orthodox (in order) to preserve thk^^^ity. 
d. ???Those who would not accept it of therixown 

free will must be forced to do so by the ^# 

state.' # " 

• ' „ /. . •. . ' 

The .p\irp6se clause at the end. of (51*c) effectively, prevents ^one side 
Or the other* from gaining enough topicality for pronominalization to^ 
take .place in (51* d). ' ' - 

By* way of contrast, consider sentence (UOc') . -^Here, the when- 
clause can not be preposed tf (52) within the cOn^3^ of (UO). 

-'^ ' ^ a52) Vfiien the Neighboring dist^rict of ';Ti:iscany to the : 
I , ^ "o^^ "t^^ Tiber wa^ conq^ered^ by 'the' Etruscans 

I sometime prior to 8OO B.C.., they were already 

well e^stablished* . . • • 

* ■ ■ * . ' . 
The when- 'clause in (jtOc) contains new ir§*ormation,. and serves Vo ^ 
introduce the new topic 'the Etruscains'. ^^The following sentences^ 
(UOd) and (UOe) show' that, the topic Etruscans* has been continued., ^ 

* Note tfia*t had (UOd) continued ^the Latifis-^ asl*«a topic, as inJ-53): i 

• ' ^ ^ n,^ 

(53) Thus we conclude, that' -the Latins iriust-^have come 
' " V ^ to Italy well before 1000 B.d. 

then either (52) or' (1^0c4)^ould 6^ ve .been* approprip.te^ -since topic 
shift would' not taice place. 

4.2.2% A Constraint on the Position o^ Topical Elements 

While it has-been shown above tfiat topical' material 6ften 
occurs sentence ini^ialljf, I hg>ye not previlpuslyi di^scussed any positions 
'that aojnot allow the occurrence of topical elements. I wahttto cl'aim 
herf5 ttiat tlie ^ of the Ipy-phrase of the passive cannot con-^ain a 
topicj&l element, and is further oXten used a§ the position in which ' 
potential .topics are introduced. This statement predicts^ then,' that^^ 
sequendes such as (5^) will not occur; " ' • . 
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(5^) ^Bill ,was touring Columbus* The whole city was seen, 
by him in less than a day* 

In contrast to' (5U), ve do get by-phf-ases^ that introduce new topic's"^ 
e-g- (55) (Ferguson and Brunn 1969:150): ^"^ 

*(55) a: \, Here (Wessex) they (the Danish) were finally 

checked by the skillful and courageous leader-., 
ship'^of the young Alfred (871-900), who 
succeeded his elder brother >as king of Wpssex 
^ in the midst of the invasion. ^ ^ * 

b. Seven years later 'the aniiy\, as the^Saxons 

called the Danish host, again invaded Wessex and 
was. again repulsed". . * « . 

c. Later Alfred reconquered London and part of Mercia 
' " from the Danes. 

where 'Alfred' becomes the^ topic of^this paragi*aph. 

- A similar constraint occurs interclausally. So, an example 
.parallel to (5^)- above would be (56): 

*■ ' - ' 

(56) ■???Thdugh my friend Bill started touring .Columbus 
early in the morning, the whole city wasn't seen, 
by him in a day.> , ^ . 

I have "not found any sentehees in whic|i a NP which is topic' o^f .the^ 
^sentence occurs in the b^*-phrase of the passive main clause which 
follows a subordinate clause, of ti^"e schema: ' 

1 - ' ' - \ ^ . 

' • S( s( V..;)\..Vp^33 bjiNPi)- : 4 \ ' 

in any of my research. . . * ' 

Nor have I found any ^entenc-es.-in which 6f 'deleted element of a 
syJ|ordinate cflause occurs as the NP of a b^-]^rase. Consider (5T) 



rguson ai^d Brunn 1969:177): 

(57) Smalland unprepossessing in appearance, .he CGregpryD' 

y^t coimnanded respect by his integritjr and burning . 
zeal that threatened to consume his frail body.^ 

Here, I thirik we would want t<5. say that the first phrase *small and 
unprepossessing in appearance' is ^ induced although- clause , the ^ - 
evidence foV thisi! claim being the correlative yet in the main clause. 
When ve do get sentence's of this f9rm, .we seem tx> get >y-^phrases 
c-ontaining new information, e.g. (58) (Ferguson 'and Brunn 1969:1^2): 

(58) While t-etHjrnipg through the i^r^nees > ..the rear guard • 
^ ^of the Prankish 'army, led by a ^noble* "gained Hro„u^- 

'* larfd, was cut-off and destroyed by Basque jnountainee 

* In the -pass', of RoncesVdlles*^ 
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Note that it^is not necessary that topiceJ. -elements appear in 
subj'ect position • If this were the case, then there would not be a " 
constraint barring topical information from appearing in by-phr,ases, 
but rather a restriction on where topicetl information must appear • 
In (59) (Per^son and Brunn 1969:21) td^e^ .topic 'Hittites' may be ^ 

continued by a genitive: * - ' * * * ' ♦ 

f 

(59) * a. Save for some ciyptic references in the Old 

Testament and in Egyptian sources, tb© 
Hittites^ were virtually unknown to history 
* lurtil the*^ early yeras of this century, when 
archaeological excavations brought to light 
the ruins of their cities and thousands of 

. clay tablets ' ^ - 

b. Through thesej^, it. has been possible to re- 
construct the outlines of their history, 
'c . They were a varlike people. 

Thus, i©pic8Llity may continue outside of subject position. This may 
alsd^ be illustrateji interclausally . Consider (60): 

(60) a. Nixon told his generals that th'ey had one more 

chance. ' ^ 

b. So they tried again in Vietnam.- 
•c. But 0 having failed there, Nixon summarily Vired 
' ' - them. ' • , ' ' ' * O <. ' 

c*. But 0 having failed th^re^suieide was ti^r 
only alteraative;* 1. ' - V 

c"". ' *But 0 having failed there^ oiber lands were 
, r ^ ravaged by them. 

In V60c), the topical element is in object position. In {6oj:^)^ the 
topical element is a genitive, r However, the topical elemeift in the 
passive by-phrase in (60c") results in a bad- sentence. Thus, I. 
conclude that the passive by-phrase prohibits continued .topics, ajld" 
furtber, may be used to introduce elements' which become topi^cs. « 

Funny' Clefts 

The cleft sentence is often used to p^llustrate differerijces' in 
old and new information, e.g.,^.dn the question-answer sequerjce-in (61) 

^^xm 



Q.V Who..bit.5ue? . 

A:. It was John who/that hit Su^-^ 

The ijiformattiion in the that/whb- clause is usually saii to be 'pre- 
soipposed^, with new infonnatioft appearing in the clefted poqitiori. 
We can see Vhkt trying to, add new information, (such as an appositive 
— jrelatiye dlauae) to t'fte presupposed proposition in- the who/that- 
clause seems qbTte"-7^ — (<£2jL.^o^d not be an answer to ( 6I ) : 



,-_J62)\ ???It was John that hit Sue/ who is ,a really 
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beautiful girl. 
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I have found another type 6f cleft- sentence in which xthe that- 
clause contains, new information jhich majr serve to allow a shift in 
' 'topic., ^onsider (63) (from J. Susann — Once is Not .Ihiough ) 

. (63) a/ But the weekends January spent with her father ^ 

\ ^ in New York, she only saw a handsome 'man who 

* , lived to please' her, 

•b. It was because of'thege weekends that January 
'^^r ' ] discouraged all 'attempts at any "buddy-buddy" . 

^ relationships with the girls ^t school, 

c. Having a buddy-buddy meant holiday dinners af" 

' * , their hom^s sind occasional weekend "sleepovers" 

~on a reciprocal basis. * 

d. And January had no- intentions of sharing any of 

* , ^ \er weekends with her father. 



In^his example, the old information is found 'in the clefted 'positi6nl 
The new infermation containedj in the that-clause may indeed become 
topii?al, as evidenced by the pronoun their in (63<5) referring to the 
'girls at school' of (63b). And although (63d) returns to the main ^ 
topic, 'January', it could have f^licitouSl^r contained more information 
about Hhe girls at school' as a subtopic. ' 



^'^T. ^ Summ^y and a Prospectus for Further Investigation 

-5»1» Summary - - ^ >i 

V ^ * I have shown here that a number of syntactic constructions and 

restrictions on syntactic constructions toay be explained by viewing 
discourse ^as a commuAiqati^e^^t in which a -speaker" may- talk About 
different things, or / in term's, a speaker may move from one topic, 
to another. 1 have attempted to ^how that backward pronominal izat ion 
and int^rsentential pro|iomine&.izati,on dep'end crucially on the speaker's ^ 
having establislfed a topic. To be an established topic,, a sentence 
-element must gain a high degree of topicality within a"*discourse . 
^ Topicality is a property of an. element in discourse which refers to 
' ' the adequate description , of that element and to its communicative- > ^ 

relevance to the (|iscourse., * — ^ 

I have shown' -that Kuno's (1972) ststtement' of the conditions on 
. ' bac'kward pronominaii2;ation'is' not well-grounded, ,since^the basis of 
' *' his argSftient rests on aq .undefined notion of the term topic . I have 
presented a definition of topic, i.e^t^^^hat is being talked about % 
- -and have tried to demonstrate some ways in which topics may be 
*'irvtroduced and shifted. The, shifting of topics, h^s been shown to 
jj^ ' correlate with specific sentence constructions. . ' • 

-I / \ What I hope has ^merged from this thesis is that the notion 

f ln>fijLc(s) Df-a discourse must be made a part of linguistic^theory. Id* ^ 

order* to ^explain syntactic structiire in context. beyond that, an , 

/ ' adequatl-' definition af what linguistic mechanisms 'may be employed to * ^ 
establish a ^^opic ^eed to be defined, or we will b e lef^ w ith descriptive 
"terms, such as Kuno^s predictable theme . We» ne0tfto~lnve"ktigate the ^ \ 
" coitanunicative properties of sentences arid sentence elemenl5s, 
^ . what speal?fi*fe or writers do with linguistic entities. I liave su*g^*ted 
-^-s^ one siicTi property',>^^o£icalit^. • ' , * ^ ' 
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' 5.2. Looking Ahead \ ^ 

I- view this thesis as pnly a pilot stii^y into the realm of the 
conmnmicative properties of linguistic entities. I believe, tha^t an * * 

'exhaustive t^reatment of these properties will lead to an .explanation 
of why sentences in context are structured the way they are. I ^ill 
suggest in this sectit)n several factors which IJiBlieve must be taken, 
into account in such a study. 

First,* I Ipelieve that the genre of discourse will be a palrameter. 
1 have used the terms * conversational discourse*, * Question-answer > 
disoourse*, ^expository descriptive discourse*, *argiamentative discoiirse*. 
These terms need refinement emd def^-nition. Also, I think.it is safe' 
to say that part of tiie definition ^of *type of discourse* will be a * ^ 

.notion of discourse structxire,^ i .e,.,* the commimicati^vef\ii^^ 
particular sentences within the ctiscours^^^ana their interrelationships.. 

Second, the role of shared information between speaker and hearer 
or writ.er ana readier will need to be pinned down. I^have* tried to avoid 
this" complication in this study, but much of what I haveNargued for here, 
especially whi^ch are the topical elements in rfdiscoiirSe, becomes harder 
, to determine whift two spesikers share a great deal' of knowledge. A 
transcribed conversation between intimates can be almost incomprehensdb,le ^ 
to an outsider. Validating a' theory of communicatiye properties of 

sentenced and sentence elements 'is much mor^ ^difficult \yhen mu ch 6f a . . 

conversation is unspoken, yet implicitly communicated and understood. ^ 

Thirdly, some way of testing the reality bf the proposed, communica- , 
tive properties is neelieia. Clark and Haviland (1975) ha<ve in fact 

proposed that speakers may employ a compreliension strate'gy based bn the ^ \ 

division of a discourse into new and old information. This strategy is -A 
presumably testable By psycholinguistic techniques. / ^ > 

^ Finally, when moving from the sentential level to the disgoursej 
•level, a grelt deal ^of imagination, on the ^art of the investigator Is . ' ^ 

needed. Linguistic theory has seen many changes and will see many more. ♦ 
^.But this should not deter the investigator from taking a stand on .an . ^ 
^issue, for only by having a starting point can a theory be refined and • ^ 
adviinced. . • x . • * * ^ 



* ' Footnotes A . ' 

► *This *is a revision of my 1975- 0)j^Q>State M*A. Thesis.^ I owe ^ . »• 
great .deal of thanks to Robert Jeffers, who-Ucted as ftiy adviser for r - 
this thesis, ..whQse encou:::agement„spurred me.,on tb^JTinish .it and whose^. . 
critical comments have helped me clarify Ifiy thoughts and jny prose; and ^ 
to Arnold. Zwicky whose substantive and editcfrial comments have been 
of great help towaprd this revision; ^and to OjLga Garnica, ^ho also served \ 
on my thesis committee.' * * - * . ' ' 

• ^ ' * ' .-^ ^ 7^ 

"^I cite Kjino*s (1972) numbering g^fter example, sentences taken 
directly from his article.' 

^Sentences from Kunb are presented* with KUnb*s characterisation of 
grammatical ity C^,-?, etc.). The response to sentencedl) may well be 



r I 



it 
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..^ / . X87 • 

appropriate for some spe^ac^s. In general, Kuno has not provided 
nearly enough linguistic or extralingui-stic contfext for his clata to 
be veil undersliood. ^ - ' " 

^Kuno notes that(lTa) would*be better with pronominal! nation in ^ 
both clauses. This potential for both clauses .to be pronominalized is 
a general source of problems in Evaluating Kuno's data*. I link the 
conditions on intersentential pronominalization with backward pronomin- 
alxzation in U.1.3. 

^I give some specific ways in which one might predict that an f ' 
unpreajj^table theme might occur in section 2,2.1. • 

^FOT those speetke^rs who find the response in (2l) awkward, see my 
comment in section 3 on the seemingly implicit preftanption by Kuno 
that questions can be asked before all sentences. " ^ - 

^any of the examples used in this thesis are taken from^Ferguson 
.and Brunri (1969), A Survey of European Civilization , Vol. 1, a test 
used in a. freshman course in Western Civilization. I have^.chosen this 
book because it is written entirely in what- I have termed expository ^ 
discourse. The,J)ook J.s highly structured and factuaj.ly oriented. It 
contains a great vaip.ety of declarative sentence ty^es a^d represents 
what I believe is infoonnative descriptive discourse, i.e., the^author^ 
are not presenting any kind of critical analysis with the aim of ♦ 



convincing^their reader of".some point or sjoint^, as I try to do in this 
thesis.* My selection of genre of this sort is not meant' to imply that 
the arguments given herein are applicable only to informative ^^xpositbry 
discourse. I haye selected this work because it does not. presume prior 
knowledge of any of its content by the reader (other than, of course, » 
a }cnowledge of the English language and the shared. Weltanschauung of • 
Enlgish speakers). Hence we will' not ha^ve to deal as much with ai\ ^ 
author's implicit assumptions about his readership, as I do In writing 
• this thesis. Argumentative descriptive discourse, in which this thesis . 
is vritten, often requires that the speaker have prior knowledge of the 
subjects to' bp discussed. , For thi3 study*', choose not to taice this 
additional :^actor int^o consideration, althotigh_it must be treated in 
an extension of my theory (see.5)» ' ' . 

'Grice ,(l975) has argued th^it '..»there are very taany inferences 
and^ar Juments e;q)xessed in 'natural language and not in terms of 
formal devicfes, ' which are. recognizably* valid. ' He Vrgues that there 
are general maxims governing rational conVers8.ti0n,« ^nd that a 'flouting* 
\ , <5f any of these conversational mfipcilnls. will give rise to a conversational 
imp^icature. That is, a speaker may violate a 'conversational^maxim with 
the expectation that his hearer will be able to *york outj. iJne reason 
' why the speake|:^has violated it; Grlce gives, exan]feL€rof flouting 
^ .-the maxim, of ^relation: 'Be relevant * ..^^ Suppose B,.- in^espoUse to A*s 
inquiry about how a friend C is doin^';a€ a new Job in a bank, should 
V\ ^ 3reply, 'Oh quit^,well, I ^think; h^^fikes his colleagues and he hasn't 
been to prison yet' . In ^ut taring that phrase, B has indeed violated 
^: a conversational maxim ami^^ . .A must regai;a, (B's) irrelevance as only 
'/apparent if and^ only li^B) supposes (A) to think that^ C' is potentially 
•dishonest.' Herice>^-^has*.here implicated that C is dishonest*. %i 
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Kuno '(1972 ) in tUe last footnote in his afticle doe§ state that 



^initial backward pronominaliied sentences do occur. He does not giv^ 
an explanation. .Further, his example,, is: 

(a) In. one of his campaign speeches, Nixon expressed his 

desire to reunite t-he country.' ' / ' 

I have specifically avoided giscing examples of backward pronominal izat ion 
, of genitives as in (a). I don't Jcnow^. quite how to characterize the 
problem, but perhaps come examples may show that these j genitives are 
of a different nature than the examples given in this section. First, 
consider -that a near paraphrase of (a) can be gotten without the genitive 
pronoun at all, e.g. Cb): 

(b) In a campaign speech, Nixon expressed his desire to 

rexinite the country. 
A more tilling example would 'be (c): 

(c) ,T6m is a rather cold person. He avoids me when 1 . 

need/ him. On the other hand, whenever (her) time ' \ 
permits, Mary comes to see me willingly. 
I find this sentence more, acceptable tjhan (32a) above! Again the,^ 
genitive propoun is not critical to the expression of the content of 
the sentence. Thus, I believe 'that it must be considered as less central 
to the issues a't hand. 
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A Re-Analysis of NEG-BAISING in English* 



Jay M. , Pollack - • , ' 7 • ^ 



'* • 1. ' Introduction. 

A rule*of JIEG^ISING (also called NEG-TRANSPORATION, NOT- 
-7t ^ TRANSFORATION and NOT-HOPPING T yas- prpposed originally in Fillmore 
N • » to account for the similarity in meaning Of '(la) and (lb). 

(1) a. John thinks Sally hasn^'i left. 

b. John doesn,*t think Sally has left. 



^Sentence (lb) is ambiguo\is. One of its meanings- is the negation of 
(2)'. - . ^ V •. " , •• 

(2) John thinks Sally has" left. ' ' " 

Vhile the other meaning is the same as that of (la).'. It was claimed , 
that the d^ep .structure of one of the readings of (lb) is the deep 
'-^==structurf (la) and tliat the not is raised from the complement clause 
to t^ie main clause.. ^ « ' 

• -Since^its original proposal, the rule has been used^ in 'severalv 
places as part of arguments i^n many different typjs of analyses. 
Howevel-, NEG-RAISING itself has -never been sufficiently ^justified f or ^ 
6ne\to be able to asStmie its* existence, as many people have. This 
paper, in addition ^to reviewing the published .syntactic arguments /or 
NEG-RAISING and the problems they raise, wiil suggest that the rule 
would be more trouble, than it is worth (palrt 2). ^ After *.a brief look at 
the semantic and illqcutipneury factors involved (part 3), an alternative 
framework,' Tiamely, the one developed in Jackendbff (197^)^ will be 
adopted and a semantic interpretation rule of NEG^ASSOCIATION will be; 
proj>osed to replace iJe^^AISINCx (parj: 1|). Then the new framework and 
rule will.be tested on the data which origin'ally motivated the trans- 
formation ([part 5).,. after w^iich.is'a summary of the results of this 
paper (part 6);- ' , - ^ ^, 

2. The Syntactic Evidence and Its Problems. * 

. 2.1. Until, ^ * ' 'K - ' • 

2.1.1. The' wo'rd until seems zo have the following selectional 
restrictions on it: it may appear i^ a 'sentence only with (a) a duratiye 
verb (compare (3a) and (3b))' ^ •. ♦ ^ 

^ (3) a. Mary slept ^ until, noon. * , * 

b.' *Mary woke up. unt-il nopn. ^ • • ' ♦ • 

(b)^with a plvifal su^bject, giving a punctp:^.! verb" a dxxratiVe sense 
(compare (^a) and, (i^b)) ^ , 1^*^ ' * ' 
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'(h) a'. Guests ^arrived until 5 o'clock. ' ^ * , 

b. *Tfie ^Brazilian dmbassadon arrived until 5 o'clock.. 



; Of, (c) .with a negative (^Compare (5a) and (5b)) ^ - ^ * ■ 

' (5) a'. I didn't get my present \intil Thu2^day; 
_ b* *I got my present until Thursday. 

» Now consider- examples (6)*-(8) 



• 1 



(6i *I think- the tri^-l will 'finish until next^ month. 
' (7) think the trial won't finish until next month. * ^ 
(8) ' I don't 'think the trial>will finish \intil,next month. 

If sentence (8) vere merely the negation ot (6), then it would be^ 
ungrammaticar, like t6) is. However^ since (8) is grammatical, the 
argument goes, it must have come from (?) hy NEG-RAISING, thereby \ 
sati'^f^ing the requirement that until co-occur with a negative in the 
same sentence. * . • 



.^'fpund 



, The above datar"were fi'rst n o I i c ed -ijy^-iO. ima- ( 19-6^? «- 
sentences' like the following: ^ ^ 



- He -al-so- 




T.tf (9) f a. She is too weak to iia,ve - anothe'r child \mtil 1978. 
' , b. Bill IS afraid to leave \intil his mother comes. 

• -V/ C.I doubt he' will arrive \intil next we^ks*^ , 

' ' * d. My aipt forbids me to eat Until mealtime. ; ^ 

' ^ e. , Scarcely- anybody eSipected him to ^res^ign \intil 

' ' V\ . . next yjear . 

None 61 these examples conta?.nsi an overt negat-ive ^iywhl^rQ in the 
sentence, yet they permit a ,concst ruction with \mtil . , To handle tlieSve^ 
c^ses,'hima prp^bsed a rule of -NEG-ABSORPTION whic"^,. instead of 

•r4i?iHg'a negative, would delete the lower^gal^ive'^ if there were ^' 
not\or an ^ inhere^^iy^ixegative constituent' (in^o# which class would ^ 

' fall- forbid , too , afraid , doiiblr ,^ scare ely K in the main sentfe^ice. Thus 
^'6) i^onXd, have a structure something like (K))and NEG^ would absorb 
JIEGio 'givlhg the surface structure of (8). V * • ^ 

V -{.v (!(>)' ,NEG2' think CtAe trial NEGi will finish until next 

' week.U - - . 

• . This rule presents a problem for a theory in which tresis format ions 
are, meaning-preserving., Lindhplm (1^9) points out th^^t sentence (7),' 
which' has the s«me meaning as (8), has a different underlying structure 
-nameiy, like (ib*),^^^ without NEG. ThCis., two synonymous sentences 
differ in thaF^ne, (7), has one NEG and the othei^, (8) has two NEG« 
on a'mor^ iznderlying level of representation. This would imply that 
'NEG~ABS*o6PTION- changes meaning. 

'There is another serious problem, as pointed out in Jackendoff 
(l97i>i for, sentence? that have a surfa^ negative: 



■494 , ■ 



V 



(jl) .Bill is *afraid not to leave/ 
(Ig) / AliJ,s too"^clevei^|Qt to winw 
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If. (11) and .(12 r have undergone NEG-.ABSORPTI9IJ , then they must, have , 
staxted with ''two* negatives in the auxiliary position in the lower' 
sentence, which meai^s th^t the base rules mus^ be complicated, sacri- 
ficing a. generalization about negation for anlpxplahation of untilA 

.•3.' If^ instead "of NEG-ABSORPTION, we try *&real5:ing down the 
inlterently negative lexical ite ms into more ab^ract semantic elements 
coht^ntng overt negativej^n the lower se'ntencL as in (l3), 



(13) 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



so. , .that* not» toa 



so afraid that. 



not -J 
.not 



tend to believe 
order . . . not doubt 
almost no scarcely any 



afraid ' 
^ doubt 



then the ^enter\^ in (9) would' satisfy the selectWal .jrestriction 
for Tin;til in deapWtructure and lexical insertion* li^jles wovild apply * 
^irface items ^ Thi-s qolution woij^dd not'risquire two 
^e^ated in one simplex sentences HMthe base rviles. 
itioa canhot explain the i^grSg|maticality of 



later* ta ^ive th^ 
negatives to b^ get 
But even this 
(l^a) and (l^+b). 



a. *I dmi''^^ doubt she will come until tomorrow. 
*Bill-\sh't afraid. to leave until his mother cc 

\\'\ ® . ^ » \: 



comes. 



-Sentence (l^+a.)., which, by "dJi^s proposal, would have a negative in the 
lower sentence with ilntil , ^J^<t>uld be all right. If^ ^'^ f^ sXiggestfed tHat 
the negative in the main .claiiste causes the lexical insei;*tion rule which 
forms doubt to blocks then sentence (l5a) woixld also be prohibited, ^ 
which is\^ obviously hot the case.^^ " - 



; (15 ) a. I don't, doubt, she will come.* 
' b. Bill isa't afr^-id to , leave. 



. Calling don't doubt another special 'lexical item' is an. even 'more ad x 

^ hoc solution and .doesn't even seem plausible for the not afjraid case 

in (llfbMl^b). '\ • » ' ' \ " ' 

ft * • >- 

i • ^ ^ - , 

'?.1'.U. 3eleptional restrictions are generally agreed these, days (cf. 
*-/McQawleyU968, Jackend^:)ff I972;ch, l) to be. semantic weli-f^4iedness 
* ^conditions, rather than' syntactic^" as was, supposed- in Chomskji (1965). 
'*-If , as Jackendpff (19?2) claims, gurface .structure contribute^ to the 
S^lhantic representation^ of a sejitencfe, then a ^syntactic rule M NEG- 
^^RAlSING is not -needed to abcoOrjt for sentences (6)-.(l5). Section 5.1 
will "detoonstrdte -how this lis dona. * *' - . 



1 

The until data, tKen^^ is. not comjJ^lling evidence for the Existence 



of the syntfictic rule, 
2.2, r Tag questions 
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2.2, r. R. Lakoff (i9'59) discusses NECi-RAISING and tag. questions,.^ 
Tag questions are usually formed containing- opposite polarity from^ 
tfee^main sentence with respect to negativity, as in the following 



examples 



I 



^, ,/(l6) * a, rJoan is comiri'g:^ isn^t she? ^, ' ^ 

b. Joan isn^t coming, is slae? ' <> , • 

whereas tags with matching polarity are.nei'bher ^ungraimnatical or 
quite different in mea^ning, generally sarca$Mc'^^ - ^ 

(iV) a. 'Zo'^ has left, has,she?^ . * r 
. ' ' b.. * Joan hasn^t. left*, hasn^tshe? • 

Tags are usual^ permitted only on the top * sentence : 

^\ (18)^ a* Y^gi ho^es the Met s .will -win,, doesn^t he2-> 

/V . ' b. *Yogi ho^es the Mets wi,ll win, won^t they? 

But under certain circumstances, they are permitted on the complement 
sentence: ' " \ \ ' ' 

5 (19) I suppose the Phillies won^t wi'i^lwill^ they? ^ . 
' .(20) *I suppose the Phillies won^t win, don't I? ^ . 

(21) .'*I do^t -suppose the Phillies will win, do I? 

Lakoff says that -the tag is formjsd from the lower sentence because 
suppQse is being used as a performdtiVel and for .that reason,^ (20) 
and ('21) are out, 3ince performatives may not be .questioned or negated. 
-Now consider (22l arid (23): , ^• 

(22) ^ don't suppose the Phillies \rill win,*'WonH thejr? 
(2^) ' I don't suppose the Phillies will win, will' they? 

IiTWse sentences, suppoge is used^J^erformatively , so the tag is . 
forme^from the embedded sentence. / In ^(22), opWite polarity produces 
a t>ad sentence and (23) is acceptable, even though^ ty tag matches in : 
polarity arid the performative, seems tp be negat^ti^ . ^^^/^ claims that 
the not originated in the-lowe'r sentence and was moved by NEG--RAISING, 
so that when the tag. is formed, the polarity will be opposite and the 
performative is not negated in deep structure. The apparent; oddness 
of (23) is. explained by deriving it from, (l9). . 

s ' ' • . X, ' ' » 

2^.2. '/J^s^endoff (l9Jl) has two objections to this a^icoi^t. . The 
first Is thit' the verbs suppose , guess , imagine , and guspect,. whijih • 
would work' in the examples {l9j and (23) do not undergp NfiG-RAISING • 
in/i^he following examples. ^ ' ^ » / 

X supposed,"^ .;/' ^ . ' 

{2k) '§teve imagined /Wthat the Ph;Lllies hadn't^ won. 

^- > . / guessed [/ * ^- 

\ ' * * \^uspect^d^' . - " ' , 

; ■'•V . • . - 



/ 



\ . 



(25)' Steve didh 



■J 



\ 



>i5hat the' Phillies had won. 



-suppose 
imagine 
guess 

There are many speaJcers for whom the sentences iti {23) are jiot para- 
phrases of those in (2I4), so NEG-RAISING cannot be at- work here (in a?^ 
theory wher^ transformations are meaning-preserving). 

Secondly^ for most NEG-RAISING verbs, the model* (19) and (23) is 
fine , but for think and believe , we get : < x " ^ 

• (26) a. I don 't' .thinks they' Xl^wirf, will they? 
* b. I don't beliefve they'll win, will ^hey? . 

These should have come from the Very much worse ('27) 

(27) a. *I think' they -won't win, will they? 
b.?*I believe they won't win, will they? 

t * ' - . 

Since "NEG-RAISING^ is optional, these last two ought to be good, but for 
sotije j^eason, they aren't.. . - ^ ' 

These 'problems put a question prt the whole tag-question argument, 
a&d they ra.ise doubts* as to whether tag questions are really t'hat simple 
a m£ijbter at ai;.. '(See sections 3.2.k and. 5.2 for some . discussic)p) . 
Even if independent evidence, shows th%t NEG-RAISING is indeed, a trans-* 
formational rule, 'how can these examples be e^lained? 

2.3<^ ParenthQticals - r 

2.3.r. Ross'*{l973) notions -that the class of verbs vhich can appear 
. as final-position negative parenthetic^ls is the same as^the class 
that iindergoes NEG-RAISING, as demonstrated in (28) 

(28) a.. ;We^re-not, in Lompoc yet,, I don't, think, 

b. *We havei^'t^^r^achada conclusion, we didn't claim* 



Since, as Ross claims, negative parenthetic^s, uplike positive ones, 
may only 6ccur after negative sentences* as ih (29), f * 

(29) a. *HarVey .l^as eleven to^s, I don't- think. 

b. Th# fiscid 'yeiir 'had (not) been encouraging, they 
realized. 



Y- 
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_pss proposes that NEG-RAISING be spl:^t into *two .parts , NEG-COPYING, 
"wrh^le optionally copies^ a negativ% from an embedded sentence to the 
^l^^r sentence whose main verb is think , guess, believe , etc., stnd NEG-, 
DELETION which delates the lower NEG when a cppy has been made J * 

"2.3.2. There have been other-cases in the literatufe^ where movement!' 
riiles have been claiUe'd to *be really a copyiftg rule plu& a deletion ' 
'rul^ {f^r example, Psrlmutter 1972)1 The question has be^n raised 
as *'tb whether 9,11 movement ru^es might not J>e restnalyzerd in t'his way. 
If this'vere to be tjie case, then the constraints mentioned in Ros^*^ 
aipply 1 




(I5j6t)^ wJiicB\ apply to chopping rules would really be constraints on' , 



\ ' • > • ^ ^ r" - . \ ' 

deletions. Neubaue«- <19T0) .claims, that some delation -rules violate 
Ros^s constraints, 'but his -examples are not compelling. In- l^he case 
Qf NEG-DELETION, this wo.uld never come up arijrway, since the original 
NEG-RAISING '^-ule was not an vmbounded movement rule. . , ' 

'There are still jH-otjlems with the co^y-plus -delete analysis, ^, 
however." In geiieral^ the delation riiles wbuld all have to mention.^ . 
the same environments as th|ir partner Wing roLe^' ancT must . ^_ 
obligatorily^ apply to delete the- origi'ij^ constityient after it is 
'copied- Thus NEG-DELETION^ is o^)ligatory, providing that the- complement 
structure necessary for -HEG-COmNG iias not been- disturbed by the^ ^ ^ 
intarv^ing (in Ross's, analysis) rule SLIFTING, which pi-eposes J^he 
embedded- sentence. ^ That these same conditibns should apply \o ^1 these 
deletion rule^ seems -questionable. • . - ^ ^ ' 

. There is an .additional problem f or • NEG-DEMrTlON . ' Most of these' - 
deaetion-of-a-copy rules, will' Aot t^ind their ■ structural descriptions 
m4t unless' the. copying -rule has just applied. But Ross notes that 
sentences with two'tes can "exist without the 'copying rule. In these 
cases^EG-DELETION must Aot apply, even thc^gh its strufctural description 
,is satisfied. Thus ,(30aT^ust be prevented from_becoming (30b) , 

' "X ' (30) a. -I NEG believe Cwe KEG will have a recession.] 
' , Y' ^ ' b,:^^I 'don't believ.e we will have -a .recessiTJrt. 
\ k \ ' ' • 

This is the kdihe proble^-'eqcountered by NEG-ABSORPTION (see *• ' ' 

• se'ction -2.1.2)^ to whiii«hNEG-DELETION be^rs strong resemblance. ' 

. -Jackendoff 's (1972) discussion of an alternative treatment of 
parentheti'okis will be. brought up in' section 5.!^^ - . ' . 

2.U. The late rules <■ ' . • - ^ ., ■ • •• 

'^.Jt.l. . 'L,iAdholm -(19^9) briefly mentio?i$ sent-ences like , . 

J don't* think John loves Marsha- anymfire, but she 

," * . V doesn't realise it yet. . 'N ■ . 

The'-rt' preasumabl/ refers '1^. the clause John doesn't' love 'Marsha anymore 
and IT inserted-by a. rulg-^f SENTENCE-PRONOMINALIZATION. For "this. 

• pronominal'izatibn-undfer-identity rule, to h^vd applied, the first part 
of -(31) must ha-^^-.,.at>some poil^t in the derivation, contained the phrase 
John doesn't -Idve M^rs^a/ahymoreH ri^ordei- for the iddhtity to have 
obtained between ,it and the -same i^hras'^. in .the second conjunct. - 

-.After SjaiTENCB-I^ON'OMIlIALIZATION. applies-, UEG-RAISING lifts »the ^ 

negative ih tha first conjunct. > _ " . • 

-I . «^ . ^ '■■-_»•« . > - ■ 

2.U:2.' Obseirve the'follo>?ing phenomenoh: ' - . • ' • 

'.X"32-) ' a.. .'He's coming'' and ;I -^?ai, guess why he's coming. ■ 

, : ' • " b. He's doming and 'l can 'guess why. , 

■ ■ , '. • • . ' 

' Sentencfe (32b)' comes from r32a) -bra Tviie," described in Ross (1969), 
called SLUICING, .Vliich. deletes all of the last clause exeept the , - 
question, word (and- a prejio'sed proposition, optionally) when it is an 
embedded 'question and identical to .another, part of the sentence (or of.^ 
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a previous 'senteneej . , The sentences in (33) ^hoy that Jthe not 
vh y ^ ^ ^ not may also optionally be undeleted, although ' vhy^ not is 
.obviously wropg where thepe-^asjiio original negative, a^^ in (33c 

*^33) a. He's not coming and I can guess why he's li^^t 
• J. • coming. / 

bJ He's not .coming' and ^ I can guess -why. 

c. He's not coming anc^ J- can guess "why not^^ 

"7 *He's ^oming and I can guess why not. 

Sentence (3^*) shows that SLUICiNG may also delete under identifjf with> 
an e^nbedded sentTSnce. ' * . v ' mi 

. ■ - . ... J 

(3^) il know he's "not coming an^ I can gue^^s why no] 

But now consider (35 )» where there is no surface not in the ^t>edded 
sentenge: , * ' 

('35) I don't think he's coiling and' I^-can guess w^ no/. 

why not is apparently a sluiced fdirm of why he's not coggpg * * This 
suggest,s that tihe first part* of ^the sentence contained the Iflhrase he''s 
not Rooming at the point Vhen" SLUICING applied, otherwise tl^CT^wouldn't 
be any identity to kllow SLUIGIffG. * \ . • If 

Notice that in. sentence (36)', 

(36) Mary doesn't think Jie^'s ,coming and^l\:ap g§^^sa why 
not^, 

the why not can refer'to the imin verb *(i«e. SLUICING ifiig^-have applied^ 
to I caQ guess why Mary doesn't thii^k'thaf . . . ),,* ^ut this Kfeadipg doesn't 
make sense i^ .(35)5 wher^ the^ not_ supposedly originates iMithe • lower 
sentence and' NEG-RAISING takes i)lace after- SLUICING. ' 111 t 

2,ii.3. In the following sentences » , 



(37) a. ^The Philliea will 'win an\i the Mets .wltJ' t win either. 
b\ - The Phillies-vwon't win and the Met^ ran 't ' win either* 
The Phillies won't win and neither hMI the Mets , 



it is seen that for either , to appear, there must be a'li^gative (or 8Cn 
implied "negative) in both*^ clauses ; And for neither^ tcf 'aplpear^ ; %n .* 
addition to negativity in both conjlmcts, the VP parts 6j| the C9njunct^ 
must be identical ('cf. Kllma 196^), since the rule^'of V?| DELETION ~ " 
(defended in Rosg''1969), whichVdeleted .a VP on identity;' 'l^b a VP in 
another conjunct; as -in (38),- 

► *(38) The Phillies wili win and the Mats won'-j^ 

woul<i accompany *t he neither- fronting.. Thufe (3Tb) is an; 
"of /(37c); Jfev /consider .(39) r ;i 
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/ . (39) I don't think the Phillies jill win and nei'ther .will ^ 
^ ' ' the Mets. ^ • . ^ 

At the point in the derivation where the neither, is to be fronted, the 
two conjuncts must be identical an'd negative^. A deeper structure for 
(39) might be {\o) . - ^> • ' * \ 

• ' . (^O) I think the Phillies woti'-t win and ^;he Mets, won't 
- ' ' win, too. * ^ / ~ . ~ ^ ^ 

* • 

This il^plies that' too , which appears in posit^v^e conjunctions, -changes, 
ta' either in negative case^ and that the, change^ to a fronted .neither 
includes VI^DEi;tETION (and its requisite identity of: the conjuncts) at _ 
some' point. Even if these .details ar^ not exactly right, the argument 
.is the ^ame . The not must have originally been ir^.the embedded 
-sentence and NEG-RAISING applies after 't/ie conditions for neither ' , 
are met. ^ . " * ^ ^ 



2.5. The order^^ng paradox , • . • • ' ^ 

2.5.1. What the ^hree rule^ discussed in section 2.U have in common is 
"the" following':" Th^"a3.r appiy tp-conjoined struct\ires;|^and the 

deletions or anaphora that ^ occur" as, a result* of their application aj.1 
'tak? 'place (optionally) under identity between 'the deleted material and 
some other part of the sentence. If- there is no r^ule of /NEG-RAISiNG, 
the 'ic^entity Sunder which .these deletions would occtir must be modified 
See section 2.5.i** for a di s cuss ion*of' this pos.sibility, 

2.5.2. Without a redefinition-'bf 'identity', a previously unnoticed 
problem arises., liakoff (19?0) claims that NEG-RAtSING is' cyclic, as " 
seen wi^Ti sentrences of the type* {hi). 

. (ill) a. I think Cliff believes Svtfean doesn't love him. 

, ^ b. I think Cliff doesn't believe Sus^ loves him. 
^ ' . * a. I don't ' think Cliff believes that Susan loves him. 

But consider the example sentences ■ in section 2.h. The structure of 
these sentences- is (very generalized) like {^2) . , 




Jf NEG-RAI§ING is cyclic as suggested, it would apply on the Si and 
S2 cycles before the S3 cycl^. , However, t;he examples' in section ?.U 
show that NEG-RAISING must" follow the three rules, all of which would ^ 
not apply until the S3 cycle is begun and all S^ and S2 cycle r\iles 
havd flnj^d. (^Eor example in senteijce C35)> the structure wouM be 
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I think »So 



he is not coming 



I can guess 



why he. is not coming 



If NBG-RAISING is "cyclic, it should apply (an tb6. Sj^ cycle and SLUICINQ 
, should fiipply on the S5 cycle. But we have seen that NEG-RAISING tirust 
^ follpw SLUICING on the S5 cycle, ' /" 

2.5.3. leaving NEG-RAISING apply .on the^ "cygle meecns ^on^ of two 
things: (i) NEG-RAISING is not following the principle of strict^ 
cyclicity (cf. Chomsky 197^) s which states essentially that^^ules" 
csinnbt, .in; effect return to earlier stages of the cycle -dfter the ^ 
derivation has moved to larger, more intrusive ^doSains' (pj 2^3); or " 
- (ii) NEG-RAI^ING»is a post-cysl^Lc rule", which means that dt need not 
follow the- strict cyclicity principle 

2.5.3.'l. But there are problems with both of these alternatives. Even 
though the sentences Min /^il) are consistent with^'a post-cyclic ^EG- 
RAISING rule, (ii) cannot be' the case for^the follqwing reasons. • ^ 



Consider the following pairs of senteribest 
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' ' (1*1*) a.- Both Mutt and Jef¥ think that fhig theory won't . 

. " last *iintil. Thursday . 

b. Both <Mutt and Jeff don't think that this theory 

, * / will .l^st until Thursday. * ' "... 

J c- Neither Mutt ^or Jeff thinks that they theory will 

' . ^ last' mtil Thursday. ' . 

In the derivation* (l*l*a) to*'(l^l*b) to (l*lfc) HEG-RAISING must precede 'the 
rule that incorporates the NEQ into the /both . . . an4 to give neither . . . * 
nor . JHx^ever in^(l*5)9 . ' 

* . • 

.(1*5) a. I thiiik that both Mutt and Jeff will not give LSA 
"> papers 4^is yearl * ^ . 
* I . I think that neither I^utt^ nor Jeff will give LSA . 

papers this year. ^ ^' * 
C|. I dbn'tHhink that either Mutt^or Jeff will^^ve 
^ * LSA papers 'this year. ' ' ^ 

d.;^I.don*t think. that both. Mutt and Je't^f will give pSk 
, > . papers thls*year. . 

the rule' incorporating the NEG must precede 'NEG-l^ISING in orde;* to get 
fj:oin^(l*5a) -to (l*5b) to (l*'5c), -If NEGrRAISING applied first to*Xi*5a), ,/ 
th^n (l*5d)5 whicfi is not synonymous to it, ^ would result*. 

Thie fact that, two rules must apply in both orders is the usual 
'argument for the-.cycltcity of the rules. 

Also eonsi(^er the fact tliat in (l*l)> if ^^-^VISING works Post- 



cyclically, then it should move the negative in an all-at^once moveiner; 
•^But for vhe rule to work at -a!^, the correct lexical- items mu^^ 
pro^ent in all the; correct places. This would mean that^^^yT^rule was . 
subjeetv to a Boolean combination o*f the lexical itiSHrS^raich- allow »it to. 
operate. \ This type of rule government hasJbe^fTdis favored, even by -its q) 
ginal propismenf' (G*. Lakoff l9T0b, Pi:e^a:5eT in 'favor of global constraints 
Thus, a postvcyclic NEG-RAISJHG-^l^e would^ havfe'toSbe much more 
complicated iV order to-b^able to iterate. Therefore^ NEG-RAISInG is 
cyclic. ' ^ 

JT?. if it isN^yclic, ^e -can first of all consider th^ possibility 
of its l?eihg highest-trigg<ar cyclic. This ;runs into the same problem, 
just^given abover it must iterate. ' , - 

It might be claimed thdt NEG-RAISING cbulti. be *both highest-trigger 
cyclic and iterative, i.e., that it moved the r^egative up ohe sentence 
at a time (checking for the appropriate^ environment on each cycle), but 
that it only applied on^the trigger cycle and Repeated itself -until it 
Reached the /trigger cycle. ' "1^ 1 * ^ • »x 

But ttlis means that the rule would be applying to a clause jS^b- 
^ord!lnate to the main elause'of that cycle. Jackendoff (1972: ch. 9). 
goes through soiile elxamples .of th,e .following type to show what woul<^' 
happen if rules could iterate lik'fe this. * * . * 

Suppose we have a sentence like (ii6) v . - ' ^ 

• {i*^) / Anita said 'that Ruth passed the pipe* to' Bonnie. ^. 

Oh the 4*irst cycle, PASSIVE applies giving {Ut). 

{i*T) *Anita said that the pipe was passed to Bonnie by Ruth 

On the f6llowing cycle, ^VVSSTVE's sjruqtxiral description is 
again. A NP may often.be passivi-zed from a PP directly following 
verb as in The bed was slept in by Kilroy . If PASSIVE applies ag 
the result is 

(i*8) *Anita said* that Bonnie was been passed to by 
pipe'by Ruth. 
* * * . . 

which is obviously an ungrammatical 'sentence. So there "are good 
reasons why transformations^ njust not 'be allowed to iterate. This 
the motivation behind the -st^rict cyclici^y 'principle.^ 

If the NEG-RAISING rule is' successive cyclic,, having it follow. 
SiuiCING in (35) also violates the strict cyclicity principle. Also 
in this case, there is th^ problem of how-to prevent NE^-RAISING from 
applying on the Si^ cycle, Vhich comes first. ^^^If the claim is made 
that SLUICING, VP DELETION cfr SjaiTENCE PRONGMINALIZAITtON are post- 
'cyclic, then an ordering paradox exists. , Ncrtice that having non- 
extrinsically ordered rules will not help here, since even most people 
who do not accept ordered rules accept the notion of the eyclfe — and - 
a cyclic rule which must follow a ^osttrcVclic (or^at least higher--, 
cyolic) rule will still produce a paradox.^ . » ' ^ . ^ 
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Faced with these obstacles, tJie condition' on identity must be 
changed. . ♦ * , \ ' ' . 

2»5*Ui If we can redefine th6 'identity' imder which the anaphora., 
rules wouk*, then we. can allow NEG-RAISING to apply first and then .let 
the rules apply under our newly defined identity. This, has' been , . 
proposed by Grinder and Postal (l97l)> where they s.ay 'grammars must 
slLI'ow" certain transformations to apply at one point in a derivation to 
some phrase marker PMj^,' subject to a-senjaatic identity condition s tat* able 
'only at ^a dif ferent ^ stage of the derivation on the phrase marker PMj, 
where PM^ and P^^j &re non-cont*"iguous!^. The link between* these* two stages 
:^s the'*.notic^n of corresponding^ constituent . . .and has been described... 
s'-as a. Global Derivational]. Constraint | . * * L 

' Specifically in this qase, the identity condition'on SLUICING *ahd * 

the others will be sometfiing like (i*9). ' .. * * 

. * • > 

f . ^ (1*9) conjuncts which differ only in th^t the^first has 

^ . had a negative 'raised out of ,ic by an application of 
. NEG-RAISING Vhile the ^second conjunct retains the 

negatiye Will ,be considered identical *for the purpose 
'\ of the rule.^. . ' % ' . 

So, NEG^RAISING will be cyclic and precede^ all of these ^iniles, but will 
,not affect the identity ^under which the anaphora is created. 

Compared with'som^ of* the derivational constraints that -have 
appeared in. the literature, (i*9) is not that, unusudl (asstuning that the 
modi fiQ6.t ions mentioned i'n footnote 3 and any others that might be 
discovered can be. implemented without too^ much trouble) , but then there . 
wall be no ^ay to prevent Sentence (50). • * . 

* * (50) ^Bill didn't believe that ^ John would come until tomorrow 
and I believed it, too. * - • / 

♦ , * ^ • ^^^^^ * .« 

G. Lakdff (l970a: f<55triote 5) -Specifically deals with this sentence and ^ 
says that it is prevented by the fact that SENTENCfeiPRONOMINALIZATION 
may not occur in *this case because th^ two conjuJicts are not identical. • 
NEG-RAISING has applied in'the first but 'not the second, so*there-is a 
not in the second- con j-unct not present in the firs"^ But this, is just ^ 
tke condition vdeseKibed in (ii9)» In order for sentence (31) to-be 
' generated, condition (%9)* is necessary. So the condition must be ^ 

modified somehow to exclude (5C>)« There may be a way, to do this, but - 
• it would uiost"^ likely x:omplicate the condition' to the point where it 
looks much more -unwieldy aiid ad hoc than before. ♦ • • ' 

*2.5»5». To sum up tliis section, proponents of a NEG-RAISING trans- , * 
formation are faced wi€h either ^ri^Drdering paradox or a fairly * v 
complicated global condition on identity for the anaphora rules. 

2.6. Summary. * ^ • ' 

In Ihis section, I have presented the published syntactic .arguments 

for the rule of. NEG-RATSING and the problems they^ create . None of the 

% • 
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arguments is> free of- trpubles, which ;nakes the rule^ highly suspect, 
.b&sed on the, existing syntactic evidence. In addition, /the ordering 
4)aradox or its alternative is a--sferib\is * complication the" analysis must , 
face. . ' ^ J . . . . ^ - * \ - . . 

- . After I have* attempted^ to formulate' the process as a -semantic » 
•interpretation rule",* 1^ shall .return in settion 5 to each, of the" sets - 
of data mentioned herp to se^ how they would be handled i'h the^Inter-'' 
pretive Semantics framework I am using. • It will be seen that in some 
cases, the interpretive rul§s have fewer troubles, although in other 
^oases there ]are €he same*prbbdems as in the (largely) Generative 
"Semantics approach used so far. • . ' * - 

3v '"The Semantic knd Illocutionary Problems. Involved\ ' * ^ " 

3\1.^' TVedicates which allow NEG-RAISING - , , ; .\ * 

S.l.'l. It is well kiiSwn -^i^at NBG-RAISING' cannot apply*in, every sentence 
with a complement clause. The specific predicates which all'oV it ^re few 
in number. . ^G. ^Lakoff (l9T0b) refers, to NEG-RAISING as a minor rvilV. 
The pl;*edicates which, undergo rule fall into three 'separate syntactic 
classeW^^^'' . ^» 

{51)^ think, believe, suppose, expect, imagine, guess, 
J • • suspect, reckon, see , anticipate, predict?, 

" V - fancyj, figure? ' ^ , ' ' 

(52) -want, j)lart^ on, intend, wi'sh, feel like,' choose, 
^ ^ contemplate, be s^posed to*, •mean?'^. ^ " 

C (53) '. seem; appear, be likely,- be probable?, look like, 
. fi»gure'*to. - . ^ ^ , ' • , 

3.1/2. The qufesjion has been raised vhjsther these predicates form 
natura\^ semantic classes or disjunctions of classes.'. G. Lakoff (-1970a) ' 
claims that they don't, due to the fact' that some people don 'I have all 
of these' as NElG-RAISING verb^.> -He also 'says that if thejf^ were semantic 
classes, they woAold^Jpe crossr-language classes'.^ Sitic^ hoffien in German' ^ 
is a NEG-i^ISING verb,' while' hope in English i^n% this falsifies the 
claim *that there is* a semantic class, Lsikoff sa^s . Therefore the rule 
is governe^.by predicates marked for^it, whether it is a syntactic or,'^^ 
"semantic rule." . ^ * . . * 

nevertheless, siijiply matliting the individual verbs as urrtt^rgoing 
the rule or riot isr' a. very Arbitrary method* and makes the 'claim that . 
these predicates are all learned, as e'xceptions ta_the usual case (i.e.', 
NEG-RAISING is not allowed)*' , Intuitively this , seems to-^be wrong. It 
woiild.be very convenient to 'say- *that- one can predict- from the meaning 
of a verb, whether or not it will allow NEG-RAISING, . V 

Some things c^n already -be said about' the types of predicates that 
are^or are not in these classes. Kiparsky knd Kip^-rsky (197-0) npte^ \ ^ 
that factive xerbs may not undergo NEG-RAISING\ G. *Lakoff (l9T0a) * ^. 
attempts to ticplaih this with lan^idea from Dwight BoUinger ' that the 
farther away the negative is moved from the verb it negates,* the.morfe 
uncertainty there is concerning the assertion.- For example,' (^Ua) 
and bhh): • • - .% ,..' f 



/ , . (5^')' Susan thougKt 'Marilyn hadn^t"* left.' 

... T). ' Susan didn^t. think Marilyn had left^ ^ 

- . For & racti^, there is ,a pr|esuppositioh that the complement id 
true, *so the subject of the sentefice could not "b^e uncertain about it, 
Horn tl97l)r suggests this be extended to inplude implicative. yerbs' (cf I 
KarttUnen 1971).' Thus, tTxe substitution of realize .in (5^a) and (5^b) 
'results in non- synonymy. » ^ * . ^ * \ 

The sp^ explanations seem 'reasonable in th^ a^5sence of ^anything 
better, so it ^eems qpite m|re likely ^that the classes of NEG-EAISING , 
verbs are natural classes. Individual speakers may allow* or disallow , 
some .members of the classes^ but those are' just, individual vcirifcitioris. 
As a iresult^,. the sfact that someone might not have NEG-RAISINQ for./ 
ahticip&te is an accident; the ^fact that they doh^t have it for realize 
or even claJLm is not an accident. 

.3.1.3.^ . In conjunction with Bolinger^s comment above, Lakoff mentions ^ 
that there is nothing in the Jiheory which predicts that 'the more cfertaiiT 
assertion when the negation is nearer the verb it negates. It coxild 
just 'as easily be the other msly aroiond. It has been suggested to- me. ^ . 
(Arnold Zwicky, ^ersonal"(Cjommunicati6n)Kthat4-tihere may be a perpeptual 
factor involved, in^-that it .might be harder to associate a negative with 
a verb if they are. separated. ^This would claim that the farther away 

• the negative moves, the less the certainty 'of the assertioil, which is 
^hat happens . ^ * ' 

V If it is not a perceptual matter, then the fact remains that (5^a) 
andl(5Ub) are ^not exactly syn<5nymousw -In a theory where transformations 

.preserve meaning, this lack of synqnymjn implies different deep structures 
Therefore foxfr sentences like (5i*b) the rul^ is obligatory' and sensitive 
to gpjae s,emantic, information. Lakoff, whp notices this problem,' makes 
rio'/s\;iggestioris as'^to w^iat ^information the*rule should be sensitive to 
and I d6n^t s^e either how to markka sentence as' undergoing NEG-RAI-SING 
(without^iiesortirig to an ad hoc ^ feature j^Mch is only present for NEG- , 
RAISIl(p verbs ) . Neither do'- 1 haVe any indicating in an Inter- . 

'pretive.Sel!iantic,s, framework how^stronfe a,«negatlve is. Thi^s makes ^ - 

Zwiclc^'s solution more "pleasing, ih that "it is. pompatible'*with either 

framework. * ^ - ^ .1" ^ 

When better accounts of actual meanings of word's are given, tii^is^ 
may-ifenabie^ a more general s'tatement of what kinds of verbs allow NEG-* 
RAISING to^be made. Until then, there are only vague ideat as t6 the ^ 
charatJteriStics of ^he se^ns^^c classefe ''involved.*' See Horn (l9T5) for 
'sonle^' additional discussicgjf-^^'it.-"^^* / ^ * ' 

3'. 2. niocuWonary' factors . ^ ■ ^ - , / 

3.2.1. Lindholm (1969) notii^es' that-the verK believe , normally a NEG- 

"raising verb, does "lio-tr undergo \he rule in some of its uses. 9e . 

, distinguishes two senses, believ^ it andl believe so and notes that NEG- 

RAISING only applies to felieve x3Q, as in (55). ' { 

' ' * ■ ■ ' . • ^ . ' . ^ 

• . * (55)*^ a. ' Bill belfeves that feetty won^t cofiie an^ J* don^t 

" believe-;SO,,^^ther. - ^ \ '"^^ " ' ^ 

b. *Bill^ believes th^ Betty -won ^t dome and 1 dopfH 
"believe ^it eitltei-^ . ' 
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He tries to set up t^o different "underlying *p»edicat^s* i*or the* two' * • 
senses of /beiieve , one .being- have the" opinion that S > the otTaer being 
accept the claim that 3 ; Only tbe have the opini^on predicate would be 
marked for TfEG-RAISING . , ~ 

4^.^2. • Kimball (l9T0) puts this observation into a much larger 
perspeQtivey* Hj^ distinguishes 1%fo t^pes of utterancefe^ expressive and 

' -reportive. Roughly, \expre&sives are expressions of states of mind, 

^ Veportives are assertions. Some examples will help to illus^trate, 

Th^ s^htente 'It, hurts' can be \ised as an expression of pain-, - 
much liRe a groan 'mights. . On /Che othi^r hand, the .same sentence can be 
usfed to assert that painjis felj. In file expressive sefnse (the f irst ^ 
case'),' it 'does n,ot deal^with the truth value of any proposition; In ^ 
the 'second cas'e, the reportive sense, the sentence could be used as an 
answel:^* to' ^ question, 'Does it hurt?'. In other -words, it is asserting 

^. ttie truth or* falsity of a.- proposition. - ^ 

' For another e^cample, tak^ 'Sentence (56). - ^> ' 

(56) think this milk is spoiled. 

Sentence-' (56) can be uttered as. the response to two .different questions^ 
'(5Ta) and (^Tb). : ' ; : . ^ - ^ ^ 

* (5f) a. How'' s, the milk ^doing? ^ r ' - 

• , b. What do you think about the' milk? • : ^ * 

/as the answer to (5TaH_ (56) makes a'medged assertion about- thS^ 
milk. So it is, expressive. As the answer to* (57b), (56) is an assertion 
about what the §]peaker thinks, hence it., is reportive. Notice that (56) 
can be answered in two ways each tespondiltg^Hio one 6f the s.enses. 

; ' r 

(58) a. Veil, it isn't; we just ^ot it. , [response to . 
express iveD 

b. No, you don't; yon .just told Mary that, it^is 
' • • fine, [response to rfeportivej * ' 

• It can be seen that as an expressive (56) makes an j^aertion about 
the milk;^ as a^reportive, it makes an assertion about the. speaker '^- 
having a belief towards some proposition. ^ j,* * ' ^ 

Since an expressive 1 believe . . . jnakes/no asse<rtion about the 
speaker, it cannot be questioned or negatedu They may make e5q)ressive ' 
sentences seem like per forma:tive sentehces (Austin I962). Pei'formatives 
must occur in present tense and Xn fii'&t person.*" But the following 
examples)' show that express^ives may-^pjjear in past tense"* or in oth^r 
peraon^^ \, **" % ^ ^ ' ^ * . ' I 

^(5^9') ^ B^. ' Jerry believe^^ tJiere.TWLll b^ a I'ecession. 
; ' ^<[/ 'bi. ,1 thought we could keep our ^clothes onjfor J^his. - 

The answers^ to th^se sent^iKies\in .their expressive and reportive 'senses , 
fesp*ectively, would be (60a) and X^Ob). ^ ' , ^, 

\ (60) a^ • No, th^re* won'\si-4io»we canlt. ^ i 

^ ^ b. vNo, he doesAj.t; no you didh't. * ' 



So expressives are not as restricted as performatives. 

This expressive-reportive -distinction co^ditions^ ^he choice of 
the pronoun so or it_, as in (6la) and (6lh)" *^ ^' ' \~ 

' (61)' a. He says Nixon has resigned, hut I 'don H helieve 

. ,^ it>* C report ive D . ' \ 

h. He says Nixpn'has resigned, hut I don^t helieve 
so, • C expressive] 

3.2.3-' Kimhall claims that only e'Xpressive se^itences may undergo NEG- 
RAISING. This/would explain LindhoM's. facts ahout helieve so Vs. 
believe ,it . ^nirthermore, kimhall says that the expressive quality cannot 
reside 'ill- :the individual lexical items themselves, hut must he a quality 
of thfe vhole sentence. 'If this were not so, then each of the .NEG-iRAISING 
verbs' yloul^ have -to he marked as ambiguous, -with only one of the ' \ 

meanings - allowing NEG-RAISING'. If an important generalization is not. 
to'lje lost,' we musu say th§tt al*l of these expressive verbs must have 
,5^ome Semitic cl^^aract eristics in common* ^ V 
^ ^ Herein lies the problem. How is the. expressive characier of a 
sentence to he^ represented formally? This* point will be taken up again 
shortly. . * . * * . ' 



3.2.1*. 



The expressive-report iye classification is capably' of explaijiing 
.several other 'phenomena. • ' , \ 

- - As is well known, all-English modal verbs have, two meanings, root 
and espitemic.^ For .instance Inay : * ' , ^ r 

*^ (62) ^e may eat his' dinner. CrooV'mBUTrirng--^- permissio&D 

Cepistepdc meaning ='p6ssibilityI3 

J^st of, the modals (can*, imistt Vight , will , ■ should , etc.), used 
epis'temically, denote some kind of possibility or p^'obability; thus the 
sentences th%y are in have some kind of truth vajLue. Therefore they 
must'^e repo.rtive. So, no expressive sentence may contjain an epistemic 
iiKDd^l. ^ • ' i . 

Fuli^nermore, since the predicates used^in sentences with NEG- \ 
RAISING are stative, th^y cannot take root mojdals,- either. This meanb 
that the presence of any modal verb in *a sentence will block NEG-RAISING. 
And this is so; compare (6^) with (6^) and (65) 

— ^ / (^63) a. .She bel ieves that he'doe^n^t cheat on her. 
»- ' ^» = SKe doe^n^t believe that he cheats 'on her. 

{6k) " ^» She can believe that he doesn^t cheat on her^ 
" b. #She cannot believe^that he cheats on her. 
. . * (65) •a. She maj^ helieve that he doesn^^t ••cheat- on her> 
b. f She may not, helieve that'he cheats on her. 




_ It also seems that expressiveness- may l\ave something to ^do* in tag 
questions .^^-R.-^ Lsikpff^(l969) claims that the ungrammaticality of 
sentence* (66^) is due to the^fact that suppose is b^ing used as a 
5^rformative and performatives' may not be questioned (or tag-questioned), 

(66)/ *I suppose the Phillies will win t^i^y^nnant , don/t I? 
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:She Claims that *in these performative cases, and- only in, these, the tag 
is i^ormed from the complement sentence, vjte. {67). ^ ^ • . 



' \ (67) I suppose the Phillies won't win, will ^they? 

She% generalizes this to\ all nornjal cases, in which she claims the 
, tags ,€tre. foi*nied one sentence . iao-wyi" fr dm an abstract perfonnative . Her, 
'explanatrph for why (68 Kbas.'thfe'.ta^^formed'^after NEG-RAiaCENG , 



\(68) Steve doe^sp't 'Suppose the. 'Phillies will win, does he? 



whereas from 
tag- formation- 



^67) 
va^d 



t^he tag-fortDAtibn precedes- NEG-RAISING, i^ thayCbotlK 
. NEG-tR^ISIKG 'a,re' Qyciic!ru^^ end in (67) and (S^ tag- 
formation is applying on different ;cycl*es / * . - ^ 

But Kimbsq^l shows- that tagWuestions *cannpt be based performa- 
tives^, using senten^ces like (69).. \. 



(69) 



ItJ-magine' th'ey^li*'' win, - won H 
I think they '11^ win, won't 'tli 



they? 
they? ^ 

I believe they'll win, won't they? 



where think, imagine ')md believe ' canno^^ be cpnsidered as performatives. 

These* sentences A whll'e not - perforWtiVe,' are expressive. It' 
seems thg^t th| tag is fprmed on the^sentWce that is asserted.^ In (08) 
the main clause is assented, so the tag based on; it;'*and/inM67) the 
complement" is* asserted, the tag is based on the complement. 

Hooper (197^) discusses the cases where tags may be..foVmed on a^ 
complement clause. She distinguishes classes of verbs which g.llow this; 
th^ classes of hers wMc'h alee ' of intef-est ar^;^ the weak kssertiv^ vei^g 
and the^. semi-f active yerbs. VThe weak. assertiVes are the group listed 
above in^(5l).a« N5G-RAISING\er;)S, The semaS^j^actives , which do not 
allow ,lfEG-RAISING, are shown 1^. (70) andjti). 



C70V 
(71) 



b. 

c . 
d.' 



knpw^ notice, ^e,-o"bsei^^', :{;ealize, recall, etc. 
a*. I' know you're been, at ^the ,cbdkies again; hp,ven't 
you? \' • ^' ; \ 

i 'notice t^^e^ ?:^^*^ig^r*^'t.o^ ^ leaking, ijsn^t it? . 
l/realize he',s 'just .eaten U2\eggs, haSnH- he? 
I recall sh^e was a- liuinberjaclr then, wasn't she? 

Hooper (l3)'adds the condition for Qomplem^nt tags that.it must be a 
.•sT)e§Xer assertion*. All of the sentences/.in (Ti) will be bad if I^-is 
replaced ^y Harry or if the main clause is'^gut in|o. past tense." In 
addition, some other members of the Semi-factive-^caa^s , discover and 
find out , do not allow complement ta^s 'because they^ cannot be used dn ^ 
first person preseht assertions. This.;Ls' the, case as with the NEG-RAISING 
verbs. Notice that the sentences -iii (te) are bad.;' " * , ^ * 



(72) 



*Steve doesn't suppose 'the^Pljillies , will win,, will 
they? 



. - ' b. *I. believed the Ifiyers . were winning, weren't they? 

Wha,t this suggests is 'the semi-fact ives ^ , like t'he 'NEff-RAlSING verbs, 'may 
be used in both expressive^ and reportive seintiances . jHpo^er's assertive/ 



-non-assertiTe distinctions .^re import wt, .biit they crosscut t^he 
exprefSsive/xeportive di-stinction rather than ;replace i^. Complement 
tags can be formed ojily in expressive sentences , which contain these ^ 
two cla&ses'of verbs, , the ''q^i-f actives, being of no further interest .ti.' ' 
us" here^ • 

The^foreg^ing answers dne of Jackendoff's cdmplaints tortile tag 
argument given vin,^^ection 2. 'HL claimed' that verbs like suppose , guess , 
'and others, whicb'. aJJ^w^NEG-^SfiWIra in frames like (^7)V do not allow - 
NEff-RAISING ^fdr m4njf'^speakers ), iu'sentenqes like, (73). * n 

» ■ » ' 

•a. Steve didn't guess that* the Phillies wotild win/ ^ 
b: 1 Steve guessed that.lihe Phillies wbuldn't win. * 

Obviously^ far people who feel that (73a) and^- (73b) are not 
synonymoufe; guess is riot being. used expressively there. Jf it wer^, then 
NEG-RAISI^G woul4^be allowed and the sentiences would mefl,n the'^am^^tMxig. 
•For spmi^ speakers', (73a)^^and (73b) do share a readin.^t^^d, in thaVlc'ase, 
guess is being yised -expressively. * * - '\'*\ 

r also *'claim that the anaphora^ rules discussed in section 2.V ar^V- 
sensitrve to the expressive-reportive dist^inction. Compare (7iia) and 
(7Ub)?/ ' . 




(7^) a. l/believe she is coming and I can guess 'why. 
H . ^ b*^ Barbara regrets i«hC is coming and I can guess why.' 

In (7^a), ^the- why has^he preferred readings why she is' coming , although, 
the reading Vhy I belie^e> . . . is possible.. In (7^b) the reading* why 
Barbara regrets . is'strpngly preferred to why she is coming . This 
seems to parallel-^the. tag-question case somewhat.' In the preferably 

.-expressive (7^^.), tlie complement is what is asserted^ so it is more 
likely tQ be what the sluiced^.elause f-efers to. (7i*b) .must be . 

;reportiV9, and the sluiced clause* refers ag^n -to what ,is 'asserted, 
the maii^clause. Note that the poss5&e reading of (7iia) as why I 

'believe). . exists because' I believe may also.be reportive.. I -wouJ.d 
claim therefore/, that the anaphora r,ules may use embedded clauses ^as 
antecedents only in cases where the .clause^is what is asserted. iPhe 
numbei^'of verbfe which allow this is .larger than the number Vhich allow 
complement tags (see .Hooper and Thompson Ci973) for more discussion), but*^, 
it is possible oQly when the verbs are bein^used In, an expressive 
sentence. SA'it seems like the^ bifiarcation of sentences into 'expressive 
and^reportive may have effects in several areas ^of the grammar: 

3.2.5. By/saying that only expressive sei^fcjices undergo NEG-RAISING, 
predictions are macfe' abbut the' sense of soflf sentences.. Thus, If a^ 
serntehce ^ith a NEG-RAISING verb fails'.to undergo NEG-RAISING^ the * 
gredictidn is that the senterice is not an e^^re-ssive- one . Likewise, *if 
;;:^-sentencj^ §.llow. a ta^ on the complement- clause , -the cla4.m^* . 

is tiiat-/i:tM^ not an expresive sentence. We will see exajnples like this 
in sfefemori^"^^',.^^^^ " ^ ' • ' 

Some interest!^ fapts^ discovered by Clinkenbeard (^969) need 
*explaifaing./ The following sentence with believe has undergone PASSIVE\ 
and is not ambiguOi 




(75) That Hildy is ciSming is 'tot beli^eved by Jo^l. 

Kiparsky and Kiparsky tl^TO) explain sentences like this by tbp fact ' 
that the complement sentence is in suhjett position and in ^thi's 'position 
'it tends more towards being, presupposed. ' This mtist mean that-*(T$) is 
reportive, 'Whi;ph explains the non-ambiguity, since NEG-RAISIN& could_ 
not have applied. 

However, if EXTRAPOSITION applies,,' the •complement is -no * longer 
presupposed and the sentence may, be express-ive^ (^'fr' NEG-RAISING may 
apply). RAISING may also- be applicable. Notice, the senten^j^s dn (To). 
. / ; - * ' ■ • • 

(76I -a.^ It is not believed^by Joel that Hi^dj^ is coming. 
. bJ Hildy \z not believed by Joel>yto. be^ coming. . 

The predicates ,^eem ' and appear , cannot- be use^ reportively , . so their 
complements' must ^e asserted. Therefore subjeqt complements with^are 
not allowed (cf. (TT))'. . " '/ ' ' 

'• . ^ • ' - ■ ■ 

(77) a. *That Amy is not home seems. 

" \ \. *That Tzzy has closed the store appears. 

These 'sktences .are acceptable .if EXTRAPOSITION and RAISING have "applied. 

JuS%^,hy>iie^ubject complement sentences may not .be expressive is 
•not'clearto~me;- Hdoper (19T*0 '^as som? discussion ofthis, but the 
matter. i§. far from a^tled. See also- section 1^.3.1^. f or more on some 
;6f these sentences." \ ■ • ' 

3.3. Formalization ^ ' ''^ ' ^ , . a. • 

As mentioned- earlier, there is little in the way of formalization 
for the di^fference between express ive-^and i-eportivc sentences . Kimball 
mentions some mecfhanisi^s in a Generative Semantics framework that won t t 
word. In particular, the theory of exceptions is^ ^unequipped to 
distinguish between expressive ahd reportive believe by means of a 
mark-QH the le^xical iten^. This solution. again suggests that it is a 
completely 'S.rbj.trary choice of verbs which would be so marked and it 
inakes' no ^claims .about 'the semantic nature of the verbs; it wQtild just 
be a change that believe" as .opposed ^o realize- has two lexic^ entries, 
one of" which is marked for. NEG-RAISING. ' j" 

Kimball says that the class of NEG-RAISING verbs is; semantically. • 

. defined as the class' which may be used e'xpressiyeay. We have seen that 
the class which- may be used expressively is larger than that. The 
semantic classes of Hooper and: Thompson do not solve the problem, but 

■ just give it a pew name, although they do Show that a seipantic answer 
is probably the right on^, . contm-Lakoff . There is still np mechanism . 
in the theory which will allow one to predict a verVs behavior with ' 
respect to NEG-RAISING from its 'Semantic content., 
- ' It is not obvioial to -me how this.could be/done in the Interpretive 

i=BeMntics^srstem described in tjie next section], either-. A few ideas 
will be suggested i'n setition 1|.2.6. In the mednfime, I will merely 
refer to an expressive sentence without actually indica.ting a form^ism,- 
in- the absence Of & go«d one. I woul^ hope that this inexplicitness 

' has np significaftce for the rest of the discussion, and wilt not affect 
.any of the results I obtain. 
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It* An Alternative Approach. ^ * ^ ^ ' - 

• « In thjs seciiion 1 will describe the general theoretical framework ■ 

within which I am working towards a description of the data. The grammar 
' I, amusing is basically that described in- Jackendoff (1972). I will . 
provide a brief sketch of it, with special emphasis to the modal 
structure, which is the part concerned with negation ih general. I will 
then attempt to formulate a semantic interpretation rule which I call 
NEG-A^OCIATION to^ replace NEG-RAISING. The question of how this rule 
contributes -to the semantic representation of a sentence will be Tliore 
fully discussed in secTiion 5. • ') 

4'.li Interpretive Semantics' o . ^ ^ 

lt.l.|L. In'the first works On generative, grammar, the derivation of the - 
meaning of a sentence from its syntactic ^sjbrupt'ure was nqt dealt with. 
* ^ It was not until Kdtz and Fodpr tl963) that generative grammarians began 
to look at the problem how to relate meaning etnd form. Katz and Fodor 
^developed the idea of projection rules which coH;ribute "NllD the semantic 
.representation of a^sentence, that part which is not traceable to the « 
^ • lexical^ items themselves,' but instead arises from how they are combined 
syntactically^. Each phrase structure rule and transformation would '^have 
with it ah associated projection ^rule which would explain how the' 
^ 'Syntactic r^e affects the meaning, of .a sentence which u|es it in* its 
derivation. • . , * • . 

- ' Katz and Postal iX96k) attempted- to show that ndne qf the^trans-'* ' 
formations change the meaning of' the sentence, hence the^ heecl' not have, 
any projection rules associated witji them. From this, tney proposed 
jl> ' that all necessary semantic information was present in the deep structure\ 

Ther logical result of extending this, proposal is to claim that > 

there is no, level" of deep structure separate from the semantic Repre- 
sentation, and that the base rules actually generate the semantic 
S structure^bf the sentence. This, claim h^s Ijeen made (at least implicitly) 
ift several places (e.g. G. Lako'ff - 1971 j McOawley 1068) in ,some -form or 
other. This was the framework adoptfed in sectipn 2 0;^' this paper. W 
On *the other hstnd, if it 'Could be shown that'the semantic repre- ^ 
^ sentation of a sentence mu$t be determined from more than one level of 
• • representation, then the deep struc-fure would not contribute the entire 
meajQing. Ther^ could be semantic interpretation .rules operating on the 
surface' S"ft^actm^ (or some other level) to add to the meaning of a ' ^ 
- . _ :sent.ence. Tro^'is the approach taken by Cfiomsky (l97l) and Jackendoff 

(ig^) among others, v Jackendoff , in particuleir, jias -a fairly complex " * 
• ' idea of semantic representation, ^for which he develops several k*inds of- * ' 

^ ^ se^8intic interpretation rules (described below). * / 

The overall intent of this type of framework is to show ^t hat if. 
^ rules of semantic interpretation can -be I'ormulated^ properly, their 

properties and the. properties' of 'the semantic representations they' 
•derive can bemused to a^ccount for, ^many 3 'semantic phenomena, leavjlhg 
the syntactic component as free 'of •semantic intervention as it was in ^.- 
Syntactic Structures ' ( JacTcenddff 1972: Preface). : ' ^ ' p 

1**1.2.*' Jackendoff mentions four .aspects of semantic interpretation, ♦ 
which, gWhile related in some ways', are reasonably independent of' each ^ » ^ 
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,Firs.t.\ig the fTiHctional structure , 'Whiph is i^ead' from\the deep 
structtCre o'A the sei>tence.^ \Each verb can be consid^red;a s^inantic ^ -\ 
i\inction\wi-tft various noxm phreses as arguments. ^ The lexical entries.^ 
*far verbs will have them broken -down into subJunctionS like ^CAUgE or 
^TECQME ' or 'direbtion^ 'functions. ^ TJie^rojection miles will 'insert the 
NP's as 'arjguAents i^to the functions and generate a *func:bional struct\are 
7 for a sentence. ; A' system' of 'thematic relations' developed in Gruber < 
'(l965)' is utili^'^ed to explain various syntactic and Semantic phenomena 
in "a rfore sati&fying manner than, can be done with traditioilal^gr^inmatical 
relictions alonia.or with case relations a la Filimore (1968). ' ♦ 

' . .Another element of the representation is coreference relations 
onfc^ng nouri phrases in the sentences. A table* of coi^eference is 'set up,.' 
containihg an entry for each p\ir«of'NP"s in/ the sentience yith the mark 
'-coreferqntial' or ' none orete rent ial ' / This \nformat ion is claimed to^ , 
he of •a different nature from the ^fiinctional structure, ' so it is ^; 
represented* as a separate' part of the semantic representation. - 

Another contributor to meaning is/ focus and presupposition , where 
fQcus.and presupposition can very loosely be characterized as the^new ^ 
information and the old 'infojnnation a sentence contait^. * If ,a sentence 
receives a different focus by way gf contrastive stress^ the . functional 
strticture is stiil the same. ^Fpcus and presupposition can •^'Be, largely^ 
'read from -^he siarface structure. ' ^ ' * ' ^ ■ ^. , - • 

/. - <^The-'"fcyurth eiejnent'of semantic representation is tUe modal, 
structui-? , whicji"i& another hierarchical structiare'. ' This is the structure 
^ that explains 'the conditions under which a sentence pui^ports to correspond 
to situations in'^t'he real world-' (Jackendoff (1972: 3l. T^^^ element ; . ' 
of semantic interpretation -will be discussed in greater detail beloy.,^ 
'Once these- separate elements have been assembled for a sentence,- 
there has to bp a way to determine whether there is a meaning ,lthat can 
be drawn from them. This is doi^ by means of well-fbrme dne^ss conditions 
onv.semantic interpretation, which specify which sentences do not have . 
sensical meanings. One such example is selectiona l restrictions, which 
^re applied only after th^ entire reading has been formed. 

It is at -Miis point whereat he shading between linguistic and extra- 
linguistic knowledge takes place. So (T8) is out because of linguistic 
knowledge (or is i^^)' ('^9) is rejected only, on the basis of a 
mathematical theorem. ' ' V ^ • -'^ ^ 

(Tfif^ Yesterday I discovered , an ,odd integer diV];isible by two. 
CT9) Yeste'rday^^^scovered the highest prime riumber. 

* ■** * 

^ In this area there are obviously many de"^ils to be wqrked out 

(such as the^ formal nature of selectional rpstPictions , 'for instance) but 
these are difficult *proBlems in -anybody's thedry mid they are^-bejcohd the 

, scope of this study. ^ I * ^ ^ 

. Since selectional rest;rictions are" assigned to, semantic repre- 
sentations, the process of lexical inserti^on/ is > simplified. Complex 
symbols ex^gessing the' selections^ restrictions, ^s used in Chomsky (l9o5), 
are*npt"~n^cessary, lexical insertion will be free under ^ category symbols. 
Another obvious well-formiedness condition is that if tw noun ), 

'phrases- are. marked coreferential- they must.be able to represent the same 
individual; hence (80) is unacceptaWfe^ — - — - — - 
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(80*) *My mother respects himself. 



The only possible referent for himself is my mother' since the 
%vo NP*s h?ave different genders they cqiinot be doreferentistl', so (80) | 
Iviolates this well-fomedness Condition and is rejected/ ^ . - ^ > • 

There are several' other well-formedness conditions on semantic 
representations. /These allbw the* transformations - and the Semantic 
interpretation rules to 'ope ra-ffe^ without ccwplex conditions, ^on their 
application, since the sentences with apomalQus^ readings can * be weeded j 
out -at the end of the derivation. , ' ' ^\ ' ^ i 

U.1.3. Basioaliy the aSrhtactic component is the same as Chomsky (1965,); 
with the differenfc.e in Toxical insertion noted above. Jackenftpff assumed 
an extended version of Chomsky's^ (1970 ) Lexicalist ^Hypothesis,\ Node | 
labels are represented as l?eing composed of distinctive feature^s,'^ | ! ' 
Transformation's may not change^ node Idbe^ls or perform derivational 
morphology^. This L^icalist position excludes lexical decomposition jy 
(see §ectioh^2.3!^)-/ Derivational morphology ^is handled by redundancy 
rules in the lexicon (cf. 'Jackendof f 'l9T5b) . \ * ' . • 

Jackendoff also clai^ms that the best solutions to a problem sl^o'Uld. 

-increase the -information content of the lexicon ^s' little as possible. 
He eschews the use of exception features where a* difference in sy^tac^ic 

"^behavior is related to the meaning, of the items in (Question, since in 
Viiat- case., thd rule need only rjfer to the n^eaning of the item tp atee 
how it behaves. ' / ' ^ - ^ - ' 

^' * ^This is hard to formalize, since meanings are not really at a 
sufficiently clear stage of ex|>^ession: ■ JacReniiof^ -(21;) says, 'it 
s'eems perfectly adequate to provisionally adopt an arbitrary f^eature, 
j,f we^have clear 'intuition's about. wfeen this feature is present, and if . 
it* is fully understood that it'.has^no life in*5tepei|lent of the complete ^ 
reading, in Which -i-fe as embedded.' « - / ' . ^ . ■ 

This will. [be done in our discussion of modais and^NEG-ASSOOIATION 
verbs below. ^\?h>ile (at this level of formalization) it seems no \ess 

. arbitrary than: exception features, }t .is claimed, at, least, that the^ 
items so'^marked are not learned as exceptions to ru^es, but that their . 
syntactip and semantic. behaviors will -be readily predictable from their , 
meanings when ' a truly adequate formulatio'n of meanihg is given. 

l*i2.^^.*Mo'dal Structure * ' > \: ' - ^ ' ' 

U.2*l/ Irr' sentence' (81) there are two possible readings • ^ . 

' (81) ' Todd is looking .jfor a groupie. ^ / . 

On one^reading, there-is a" specific groupie Tojid is looking vfor; on the 
'^ot'her,*he will take any 'old ^oupie^ ' In other words, a 'jg-oupie ma^^^e 
either specific or nonspecific. There is a ^ioilar am))iguity in * 
sentences with the following ve^-bs. . ' 

: ' (82)' look for^ watit^ intend, ask for ^ "hunt for, hope for, etc 

Normally noun phrases are interpreted as Specif io!. ■ In sentences with 
• one of the verbs -in (82) in them, c^^^aiti hp-in pbi'ases haye't-he o|>tion 
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of being rea^ as nonspecific. . Jackendo/f uses the following termino- 
*logy- (whi^ch i adoj)t "here), ^/k .verb irt thls,cl,ass may introduce the - 
possibilities of nonSpe'ClTf ity on noUn phrases. wiiii^^gf4. certain portion ^ 
/ of the sentence. TQhis portion of* the sentence -is cgJLled the scope of 
'the verb (w^th regard to specificity).^^ Thus, a given ho^ in phrase, if n a 
gi'veri sentence is in* a, verb's^ scope if nonspecffity is a possibility. 
""^ Th6 NP'is within the scope -even -if it ^.s interpreted as'specific. If 
it is specific, th^ NP is^sa,id to be" tiot .dependent on the verb; if the 
NB is nt)n^,specif.ic, it' is dependent on the verb. The scope of a verb 
^ is invariant through all readings., , . 

The verlss in (82) coixtain in their lexical entries a modal 
y operator called UNREALIZED. Trie modal condition oil UNREALIZED says 

that a noun phrase^ which^ is d'^pendent on\.UNREALIZED 'will have a specific 
referent? jonly. when the unrealized situat|^on comes to happen,^ 'For 
example^ in the nonspecific reading (8l), there wi3!l be a specific 
groupie to pioint to only when Todd finds one^^8l) would be broken 
down in functional structure as tRX,4^[!QDr^5^^ (TODD/GRO|JPIE) ). Ea.ch 
modal operator has its own* modal con<iition^ 

'i+.2.2.^ ^Th^e nee^ to be' ^ rule vhich will determine which noun phrases 
are dependent on which modal ppers^tors. This is the rule* (from ^ ^ 
Jackendoff 1972: '292):. * >^ ' - . . ' ' ' 

^ / (83) '(Modal Projecla?on '^ride)^' ^ - . 

Given a lexicA item A, ^whose^ semantic representation 
contains a modal operator M, if a NP.is within the 
scopev'of a;* it is optionally (with degree of 
* c . \ preference dj^V d^ependent on M irr the moda^L structure, 

' thq,t is, su^Tjejit' t^^o Gj^. - If a NP is outride/ the soo^e 
m ' * of M,^„it It not deijendent-^on ^f. - ' ' i ^ 



Several things, need'^o be^ejcplaitied here. The first the degree 
of preference dj^j. The optionality- of the dependenc*^ of a amzn phrase^ 
on a modal, operator vari'^s sometimes'^^'f rem** modal to modal or from speaker 
to^ speaker. The djyj is a fudge factor to. Handle this 'variation, in the 
absence of a tnore detailed account. « * ^ ^ \ ' ^ 

Th^ Cf^ is the modal condition* associated *with the 'modal operator. 
For thp operator UNREALIZED, we saw above thaH; the condition states that 
a NP 'dependent On it will have a referent iftienfthe unrealized situ&ion 
comes ab^ut. Other jn^ial operators wil-i- ^ave different conditions, as' 
we 'will f.s.ee . 



Some other .mo^al operatorsi^ gaijiples^f lexical ^items bearing them 
and their modal Qopiditions are^ giv^n* fellow:- " ' ' ' * ( * 

(f^ . i» (81+) a."* FUTURE: will/ * ' ^\ ^' 

^FUTURE' ^' NP ^is claimed to ha<re a r#ferent^ 

sometime ill the future » - * ^ ^ • 

POSSIBLE:' possible , ' lively, may ^ ' i / 
^POSSIBLE' "^^^ exl'Bt^tBfoi referent is possible 
.(strength vai'ies ^^^ilexi^c al.it em) ^ 
NEGATIVE: no, nGt\ . never , neither ,, nothing , doubt , 

seldom, afraid ,^ too , dissuade , etc. 
%EGATIVE1^v?^^?^^ no^d^enti'fiablg referent 



• (8M 


a. 




b. 


(85) 


a. 




b. 


- (86) 


a. 




b. 
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• . (67) a, MULTiAE:*^ some ^ each , many , fivQ / threo, , etc. 

^' ^MULTIPLE-' there a distinct raferent corresponding 

to each member o^ the set* being qiiantlfied. 
c. Five of the boys, told me a story . (npt' dependent : 

one ^tory; dependent: five stories) * 

. (88) a. ' WH: vh« ( questions.-) . v 

^ ^iJH* ident if ideation of a referent depends ok 

^ • ^ * . * , ' xhe answer to the question. 

^% ' NoMce that soms of the operators have a degree of preference that 
leans tovrards obligatory application of the modal condition/for example • 
NEGATIVE. In (89) it is hard to get 'the specific* reading for a cigarette . 

(89) 'Libby .coialdn't find a cigarette. 

But with contrastive stress a specific reading i% possible. Compare 
(96a) and (90b). ^ * . ' ' 

(90) a. ^1 didn't see majny of .the celebrities there. • 
- .b. I didn't s^e many of the celebrities there. 



For an ambiguous sentence like (8l),^the-two readings i^ll\have • -'^ ^ 
identical functional structures but will differ in^ modal structure^. ^ 
Jackendoff uses 'parentheses to indicate dependence. .Hence" -the two 
readings of (81) will have modal structures like (91a) and (91bJ 

(91) a. UNl^^LIZED (a groupie) " ^ Cnon-spejificD 

. ' b. UNREALIZED. ( ) ' " Cipecif^LpD " , ^ 

* 

1 will'omit NP's that are not defendant on any mod^s. >^ 
.U.2.i. Modals can *i^so .affect clauses. For instance: • 

(92) a. Todd wants, to' meet a groupie. ' . ^ . 
• b.' Todd will meet a grpupie. 

^ ' ^ ' c. Tt IS possible th^-t T©dd will meet a groupie. 

d. Todd doesn't. have a wife. 

' ' e. Four af the band members met a 'groupie. 

' In each- of these sentences, the truth conditions on the^ claus^^s in 'the 
scope of the^modals oj/e alsQ subject /to they modal condition, 'In (92a) 
Todd meets a groupie is true if the iW^^ized situati-on comes about., 
('92b) claims that Todd, meets a groupie^ ill be ti^ in the futu/e, . 
*(92c) says that it is possible (92d) says that the truth- conditions 
for' Todd.has a wife are not met^ (92e) says that there could either 
have been one fleeting 'or. f^ur 'meet ings . 

*Note that wjiile the modal -^'cpHdit ions for NP^s ai*e usually;»Dptional , 
the conditions for S's. a]:^e usually obligatory. ^ (Jackendqff 19.72 discusses 
this (p. 312-31^)' to an erbept* Tha-qui^stion is beyond this paper.) 

h\2.h»^ StilJ to be "discussed is .the notion of the scope* of a modal. 
, ^ The' 'scoJ)e of a modal operator is* Hhat, portion of .the sentence within 

which the modal operator' may affect claims about the identif iability 
r:\i\c^^ ^^^^^^^"^^^ (Jackendoff 1972: 292:). r\ h ^ ^ 
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In order' for the rulL-tp work, it must "have a knowledge, of which. 
NP's (and S's) are within the scope of which. modals. Jackendoff says . • 
this «an be determined usually ithough not always) from the syntactic . 

, structure-. ' He'Vay^here are three types of syntactic scope, each 
predictable from the syntactic properties of the rlexicaj item bearing 

"the modal. For verbs and other items whith ^re capabl^f strictly 
subcategorizing HP's or S's (such as ad.lectives Uk ^ossible ) ^ the 

^scope of'tlje modal operator, is one »of-trhe NE^ ^bcate^orized by the 
•lexicaV item bearing it'. This is called ^Type l4 scope. So; the object / 
but not^the subject of want will be in the, scopi of UNREALIZED, for ^ 
"example. For possible , the complement ^ clause ^willl be within the scope 

of POSSIBIill • ' \ . . * ' 

F02; au:Ci;-iary Verbs, the scope of the modal (POSSIBLE in the 
case of may bg might , FUTURE in the case of will ) is all the material 
commancled VjfKthe modal." For the purpose of allowing S's to be in the 
scape of the modal, Jackendoff extendeci^ 1;he notion of command to • * C 
inc.Orude'^'^e dominating. S node. This is called Type f I scope. 

F^r' determiners (quantifiers and nvmibers) plus the particle not , ^ { 
the scope all the material- tQ the right which is; commanded by the ^ 
iexffeal item (the dominating S node is to be included in this^. • This ^ • 
is Type III scope. , >. r ^ * ' 

^Further, »the scope for Verb^o.^ claimed to-'be read off the deep 
structure; for auxiliary verbs and determinei^, the scope' is determined 
at surfaQe structure. Thfs is shown by the fact that^ for/instance, , ' • ^* 
~~P5SSIVE does not affect the- scope of verbs since (93)ican still have a 
nonspecific reading (i.e. an expert is still dependertt on UNREALIZED), - , 
whereas PASSIVE changes* the preferably nonspecific many in (9^a) to 
specific. .;r,i ' 

(93) An expert is/rreeded by this committee. ^ 
{9hy a. The teajyier )ii<in*t pass m^y of the student s-.j^ 

b. Many o^f^lje 4tudent3 werenU^ passed by the teacher. 
*' . * , • 

Whereas many was within the scope of NEGATIVE' ip deep ^structure,. it" is 
outside of *it in surface structure. Corresponding jto^^^fehTe nonspecific 
reading *in the passive would be (95). 

(95) Not mjiny of the students were passed, by the teafcher. 

The best ^ay to avoid this scop^^^haiiging is to read the scope for 
negatives and quantifiers ^rom the surface structure. Jackendoff gives 

*more examples to show that'" it is not just PASSIVE that affects this 
dhange.' Keepings the. order- of the operators stright^ requires a global . ^ 

'Constraint in Generative Semantics, so it c^in^t be stated as constraints 
on individual transformations. 

In Jackendqff (l975a), a new modal operator IMAGE is introdw^ed. ^ 
This operator ^is present in those lexical items which have to do with images 
like painting , ^picture , itoage and in verbs of mental-image like believe , ' 

'think, suppose , etc. A NP is within .the scope of IMAGE if its location 
is within an Image-containing' object. Location refers to the thematic 
delations mentiohed^arlier . To illustrate, consider (96a) and C96b): 




(96) a. Unicorns exis"E only* in Africa. Cnon- image] 
•b. Unicoiyis ^xist oniy in picy^es. GimageD 

In both tbese 'sentences locatipns are expressed for uiiicorns • 
vher6as*in (96a) they are real 'unicorns, in (96b) .the loc^ation 
an imagai;:^ntaining object, so unicorns is dependent on IMAGE, 
modal opndit-ion for 'IMAGE says that the referent is an image., 
cases^pfagmatii^^nditions will force the NP in IMAGE'S scope to be^ 
dependent; on it since, for example', real xmicorns ^cannot exist in 
.pictures. In a dase like«5^97')5 some re^. pafint might' not be .dependent 
on IMAGE since /eal'red point. *^f*Y\ f^Yig^. t n q 'j^"* ^^nre - • • 

(97) , In. that picture, there is some re^ paint. 

^- ^ 

If some red paint is dependent K>n IMAGE, then vfi ^re talking about a 
picture of ^ some red^aint. But usually, NP's must be dependent on 
IMAGE if they art^/vithin the ^cope. Also S's are very likely to be 
dependent on IMAGE due to pragmati'q conditions ; whence irv (98a) and 
(98b there may .Ije real-red paint on the image-arm so red, paint and 
the whole S would not be' dependent on IMAGE, but a 'rfeal^cast cannot -be 
.Ideated in a painting so everything must 'be dependent on IMAGE in (98b 

(98) a. , In that painting therg is red paint on Fra^flc's arm. 
b. 'In that painting there- is a cast ^on Frank's arm. 

The important thing to note is that even though the scope of IMAGE ^ 
is semantically detefmiAed (j/hich weaicens the the&ry^ since all -the * 
others are synta£tically determined), it is still* a relatively easy 
matter to decide whether a NP or a S is within the scope of, the modal. 
In^parti'icular, in the case of the believe class of verbs, since they" 
strictly subcategorize their compl^men^Sg^, the "scope is determined at 
the level of deep ^structure. 7^ - ^ ' ' - c 

4.2.5. There appear to be ii\teractions between the various, part^ of 
the semantic representation. This* is to be expected. I wwld ^ike to . 
discuss one such interaction which af^&cts the tiiodal}. NEGATIVE,, among 
others. Consider the' followipg( * > - \" ' ^ . • , 



(99) a. Howard .^dnH: ki:j.l an apt. ' *; 

v'3^,.^b. Howard "Sidn'f see Mex kill an ant.. ^ 

. ■ ^ • ■ ■ ' ^ .4 • . . — " ■ ■ - 

In (^9a), there is a strong preferenq^e for r^^ading an ant as noh- / 
specific (I.e. dependent on NEGATIVE Vx and ; the sentence Howard killed . ^' 
an ant 'is almost obligatorily. d^pendent/oh^'j^KATlVE. But consider (99b) 
The main clause Hoi^cWrd saw . . . ife' obligatorily, dependent on the modal, 
bjit tHis'is pot ,so for the complement clause .c* There is a reading, whtch 
is not too hard to g^t, in which. Ale'x kittled an ^nt but ^Howard didn^t 
see 'it'. In thie case^ an ant m^st also "he hot dependent ;On the mo'^^:*^*^ 
since if Alex did kilw! ^n^ant, it must be .a specific ant. y' * - - ' \ 

It is .important to see that the negat'iye sometimq^s only make s^ a . 
claim abo^t 'the^ g^lause^ where, it is ''sjrntactically* Ic^cated. * , (99b) ^ 
definitely says that, there yas no ac^t of -seeing Alex Icill an ant taking 



place, "buj i/t really doesn't say anything one-way or tile other about 
'whether an^ act" of 'killing took place. • ' ^ 

The particular .verb which »intervenes caTi determine what -the ^ 
changes are tbat the subordinate clause vill be dep^dent on NEGATIVE. ^ 
For'instahce, factive veri|p like realize or .regret tend to be strong 
blocks ^agai^pst dependence, ' - 

' (idO) a. •! didn't realize th^t Richard married a Yugoslavian, 
r „ ' . ^ ^b. I don-'t^ regtfet that the people elect 6d a woman'. 

In both of Xheee cases, the embedded clauses and tjt^e indefinite NPs 
are almosy obligat©rily*"read as not dependent on'' l|]|qATIVE (i.e., the 
NP ^s sj^i^Cfic). ' * * p ' , / • 

the other haftd, an. implicative Verb,' whenr'negated, implied *he'. 
negation of its complement, 'so it represents no blo<:k to dependence at ^ 
' all, as seen in, tlOl). -. ^ ^ - ' - 

' (lOl) a, I didn't man^tge to win a prize. ^ 

b.^ , Harry didn't happen to meet a hoojter. 

Ift these sentences, the complements are negative and the NPs are non- 
specific." , \ \ , < ' i \ 

Some o*f the t:ases in' between- are. tfarder to decide. The particular^ 
class that is of interest here are the verbs containing the modal IMAgF , 
'^henceforth IMAGS-Verbs ) . ' In a' sentence like (102) it 'is cl'aimed that 
an* image of Joha^-Jtilling a^^inan doesn't exist. ' 

(102) I did&i't say that John killed a»man. 

* Thel?e certainly is .the possibility of a man and kill being not dependent 

on NEGATIVE^ ^^T^iis is as dpposed to (l02) where kill and 'a man are 
- definitely'^dep^ndent on NEGATIVE. • % ' ; ' b " ' 

^103) I said ^bitaf John didn't ^ki^l a man; 

' ^ ' • ' ' ^ ' ' • \ . " 

The IMAGB-verb blocks' the -obligatory dependence '^on iJESATIVE in (102) ^ 

^; Note that any and some itemsj.of weaker neg^itive polarity like 
lift a finper seemingly may„ appear in the scope' of*^ a negative, without^'- 
actually being dependent on;.the NEGATIVE toodal,- jonlike until . ' 

(lOU) ,,a. .1 didn't; realize, that Harry^ had killed- anyone. ^ 
^ ' ' . ' b. Harry didn't kill anyone'. ' " •^^'^ 

In (l6i|b);.*for.any referent y ou .]^^ , yoii may claim that Harry> 
\ didn'.t- 'kiai him.^ No such; claim^^can -be mad^ in (lOUa). Hence anyone 
'apf)e^rs to not^be. depepdent^^.on NEGATIVE i^i (ioUa)^ It is wlthin-the 
scope of -fhe not ,' however, so / anyone is"^ possible. j Until in ^ s^jhilar 
position" wo iJi^ be ungi'ammatical. ^ . / ..^ */ a - 

, This appears to be a problem for Jackehdoff who l^laim? (1972, 
section. >8. 3) tha't any must be dependent .cm the 'NEGATIVE to appear.^ 
THis.seeiAs intuitively correct to ii^e,,fetit then;A(ioUa) is unexplained. ^ 
Re^hapsvwhen this.,blo6king i^lienomenbn is belter-^under?tood,^ the problem 
"can be clear ed»' up. ' ' * , ^' . " . ^ » 



NThi% blocking is important because 1 claim that ijjitiX , tHe^tag 
question interpretation. r\ae, and the VP-Anaphora rules require ^• 
sentence's .absolute ^(^ependence^ on NEGATIVE to qualify as being negated, 
^ as will lye seen in- section *5» * - / 

It might alpo be noted" ehere t^h^t blpcking occurs with othei*' modals 
-of Type II .and Type' III scope. For instance, ^• 



(105) a. ^even people think Johnr-ate an apple. CMU.LTIPL^D 
* * , b. Jerr.y might believe that Richard erased a tape. 
: ' ^ * ' ' ' IPOSSIBLED' ^ \ * , ^ J ^ 

^ • ' ' , c.^^Jeb will say tliat Richard promis^a him a sum'^df 

■ money, tFUTUREl 

In each of -these^ cases-, there are clesj:* readings where-the^ final NP • 
is ^peeific and w^ere the embedded sentences are definitely^^iot dependent 
on the modals, ypt, if the verb is right, the embedded sentence will be 
dependent on tfie mocraj^: ^' v . * * • 

(106 )r a". Seven people yill manage to get a high grade?^ 

\. Jerry m^ght happen to show up at the' OSU-Michigan 
* game . . ^ 

y c.^ Sherry ^11 remember to f^ed.the cat, 

• If^the sentence is expressive, this blocking *will not occur. 'In 
the case of expressive sentences wftb a main^clau^e NEGATIVE,, NEG- 
ASSOCIATION win apply and the complement sentahc^ will be dependent on* 
NEGATIVE. MULTIPLE, POSSIBLE and FUTURE cannoX appear in the main 
(XlSLOfee of expressive sentences (recall sectiofT 3.2.1*) , so blocking 
will aJLways be possible in those cases, although it will^ not always 
occur • ' - - , ■ • • - . 

X don't really know how to explain when or how spedific IMAGE- verbs 
us^d report.ively will block dependAice *of the lower clause on jNEGATIVE. 
For now,- we, can note that it .does occur and it will be indic^ed^ simply 
by' the removal of items from among NEGATIVE'S dependents in a sentence. 

U.'2.6. One additional point^might be briefly made.^ Jackendoff 
suggests that the modal structure is where the lllocut ionary force of ^ 
a sentence' mighty be indicated. His discussion of the WH modaJL in 
questions ^provides. Some interesting descriptions dnd , a ^'ogicalT next 
^tep might be to include imper^biyes, declaqjatives, performative^ ^d* 

^so on, all th^mqdal strut^ture somehow, for instance, just a^' ail 
artichoke is non-specific in a WH question,, it is non-specific in an 

•imperative, cf. (l07)^ , * 

(107) a. Who ate an artichoke?' 
b. Eat an artichoke. 

Much more research needs to be done on this matter, obviously..j^^g^,^ 

I mention this matter here because the illocutiphary^forc¥ of" the 
sentence/ is an important factor, as ^we h^tve.seen, in the NEG-ASSOCIATION 
prgc^ss'and it would-be nic.e to be able to include the relevant inforjaa- 
tipn on .illocut ionary force (however that is done') into a part of ibhe 
machinery which already has independent evidence for^ its existence. 



• U:3. Formulation of the NfiG^ASSOCIATlON rule ^ ' \ . i 
1*-;3,1* We are (now*"' ready -to ^tempt one formulati6r> of' a s^emantic ^ - ^ 

, interpretation nile to repla/e' NEG-RAISIUpT . Before attempt to do that 
' I must repeat^ the discl'Slme/ raised in section^ 3.3, namely that I am ^ 
unable to specify formally^wrhat the conditiqns' are Vhich allow the rule 
to operate. Obviously there is 'a restriction in.-terms of which ^ 
specific predicates can undergo the rtile, bujb there also must be an 
,.exi)ressiye force to the sentence.. i- This expressive force may eventually 

• find its^ description in- the modal .structure', as suggested in. section ■ 
U.2.6/but 1 cannot do it within the limits of this paper/* For the 
purposes of formiilating the A-ule, I- will refer to the notion 'of a 
ASSOCIATION verb ;^ veii>:-(t5r a predicate like likely ) which allows IJEG- ' 
ASSOCIATION. This charafeteristic is to be indicated in the lexi-cal ' ^ 
entry, eventually as part of the semantic .content, but for now §ls an 
arbitrary^looking feature (recall the lack of significance of this* 

' fudge, as mentioned in section i+.1.3.. I will not discuss the nature 
of these verbs, or the nature of the expressiveness any further, but. , 
will assume that both must be present for the rule to operate. 

• * • * . * * . 

li.3.2. A^a first approximation, we might suggest that NEG-r ASSOCIATION 
replaces the itemS dependent on NEGATIVE (call them its dependents ). 
Th^e modal structure of (108) without NEG-ASSOCIATION is U09T^ ^' ' 

(108) I don^t think Ellen ate the pretzels. 

(109) NEGATIVE (thiiik), ate IMAGE .(Elle^ji, ate^ the pretzels ). 

Now, suppose we were to say that NEG-ASSOCIATION replaced the Qfependents 
of NEGATIVE with th^se o'f IMAGE. This woiild give (llO). . 

(110) ' NEGATIVE (Ellen, ate ^ the pretzels) IMAGE (Ellen, ate, ^ 
^- the png^j|«!U) ^ ^ ^ 

But this is not .the correct modal dependence structure f oi*^ tiie s^entence^ 
In particiclar,^ it says that Ellen and the pretzels are dependent on 
NEGATIVE, which Vauid c3,aim that there are no referents for them. But - 
de-finite NPs cannot^ be dependent on mo'dals (except IMAGE) ^irice they 
/ are'* already specif ic.^ This is a pragmatic conflict, and the "sentence 
with a definite NP,,dependent on NEGATIVE shoxad, be rejected. Therefore 
NEG-ASSOC^ATIOli; inust work some^ other-**?^. ^ ^ 

\.3.2. 'A better idea seems to be that NEG-ASSOCIATION removes material n 
froii'^dependence on NEGATIVE. ^However, therevar^ still several alterna- 
tives. For instance, since the sentence (ill) iS the 'sentence that (108) 

• is synonymous with, i;f 'NEG-AS^OCIATION applies we might suggest , . 
'that the modal structure" be changed from (IO9) to (112), with the * 
embedded subject considered to'be to the left of the not ji.e. npt 
.dependent on it). , ' ^ . . . ' ,f 

- • • ■ ■ - ' ■ * ■ ' 

. -(Ill) I think that Ellen didn*t eat the, pretzels. 

112) NEGATIVE (ate) IMAGE (Ellen, ate, the pretzels). 

In other words, by this fonmxlation, NEG ASSOCIATION would remove from 
d^ependence WJHEGATIVE all elements ^prlceding the IMAGE verb. **Howeveri^ 
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\there are^ examples which show that this rule woiild prodilce the wrong 
Vesults; ' * ^ c • 

\ Consider (ll3aj, with a modal structure of (il3b).. , • 

\ (113) a. I don't thinK that^many^eopIe^sw Rhoda tstpight. 

b. N^ATIVE (think, many, saw), IMAGE (many pfeo^e, 
. Saw, Rhodjsi )/ MULTIPLE (people, saw); j ^ 

If NEG-ASSOCIATION applies as we have formulated 'it , the modal~structure 
will be (!J.lUb), which corresponds to the sentence (llUa)^^ ,j 

) a. ^I think that^ many people didn't -see ^Rhoda tonight* 
b.. NEGATIVE (saw), IMAGE (many people, saw, Rhoda), ' 
/ . MULTIPLE Cpeopie, saw).' 

. ^ But (ilUa) and (ll3a) are not synonymous. (ll3a) is synonymous with 
(ll5a), which has the'modal structure (ll5b). ^ ^ 

(115) a. I think that not many people .saw Rhoda tonight, 
b. NEGATIVE (many, saw)," IMAGE, (many people, saw, 
Rhoda), MULTIPLE (people, saw).. 

This suggests that the subject of the embedded, clause is ^till 
dependent on NEGATIVE after NEG-^SSOCIATION. This would mean that an 
indefinite subject would be read as nonspecific. , ' 

. (116) i don't believe that a man is "comingv f 

f\f (116) is read so that NEG-ASSOGIATION 'has applied, a man will ^aVe 
no referent (i.e., it will be nonspecific, dependent on NEGATIVE). If 

^ it is read so that a man has a specific- referent, then the sentence ^ » 
is reportive and NEG-ASSOCIATION has not taken place. This is what 
the formulation of NEG-ASSOOIATION should predict. If the rtile doesn't* 
apply', J:he IMAGE-verb blocks the^ dependence of the lower sentences on 
negative; Just as if. the verb we're not d NEG-ASSOCIATION verb.^ \C_ 
.The' formalization of the- rule is this: ' . " . 

(117) NEG-ASSOCIATION (obligatjpry ) , 
v' * , Given a modal structure as follows: NEGATIVE (Xt, / 

\ X2,...,A,Yi,Y2,...), A(Wj,W3,...),^(Ni,N2....), 

. \ y ' M2( ...),.. /where A9.S'a NEG--ASS6CIATI0N verb, where 

^r»^2> ' ' ' niay. equal W2,W2,... ^nd where the sentence ^ 
is expressive^ change the modal structure to: ' . }. 

^; . mGATIVEjYi,Y2...),'A(WiiW2,...),''M;^(%,N2... )>.'.; 

it. 3.,^. Notice that the rule as !stated now is obligatory. If the rule, 
does not apply, then the sentence, is not expressive. Conversely if ' 
a sentence which* meets the structural description of the rule, like 
♦ (116) for instance,.* is claiked to be ^xpre'sS^iv^ then NEG-ASSOCIATIOW , 
must have .taken place^^Let ' s look again at the passives- in section 

3.2.5. - / , ^ 

Remember '.that a passive sente^ice like.(ll8b) is not ambiguous. 
Q like its^active c^>unterpartt (llTa)''. ^ - . 
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' ' (ll8)'*a. Joel doesn^t believe that* Hildy .is coming. 

1 Tha-C Hildy is" coining is not believe<J by Joel*. 

The modal structures pf these sentences before IJEG-ASSOCIATION ^re 
(I19a) 'and (ll9b'), respectively. ^ ' * 

V 

^ (11^) a.' NEGATIVE (believe,, coming), IMAGE* (Hildy, coming) 

. . ' ^ b. NEGATIVE (believe), IMAGE ( Hildy,' coming). 

*As we mentioned in section 3.2.5,* (ll8b) is" not expressive, so'pQ- 
ASSOCIATION! is not allowed and (ll8b) ,will be unambigupus • The 
difference in -modal strugture is^ due to the fact, that NEGATIVE* s 
dependent are determined>t the surf ace' structure (because not^ has 
TyTi6.III scope) 'and IMAGEl^- are determined at deep structure. PASSIVE 
v^^^s the complement s-entence .frc5m^deperidence hn NEGATIVE, but not 
fr^ dependence on IMAGE. The fact that the complement in (ll8b) is 
not dependent on ♦NEGATIVE may lead strength ta the idea that i,t is 
presupposed. ► * , . ^ 

If EXTRAPOSITION applies to (ll8b), we get, (120 ), which also has 
the modal 'Structure (ll9a). 

(120)' It is^not believed by Joel and Hildy is coming* 

NEG-ASSOCIATION is ^possible rhere, and, ..as expected, (l20) is ambigUous. 
Further, RAISING may now apply to give (l2l),,and its mo.dal structure* i 
again ( 119a). ^ . * » ; *' ' 

^ . (I2l) Hildy is not believed* by .Joel to be coming.. 

In these cases,- when NEG^-ASSOpIATION ^applieg the resulting scope will 
be (122). . / ' , • ' • 

(122) -NEGATIVE (coming) IMGE tHiidy, ^ coming) 

; Notice that by this-^Lccbunt , PASSIVE and RAISING can change 
meaning, since PASSIVE puts Joel into the scope of not, and RAISING 
rfemoves Hildy from not »s; scqpe. If either of these two NP»s had 
been indefinite, a meaning \;hange coxild resjilt; 

' (123) a. A man ,doesn*t ±hink I*iil coming* 
- ' ' b. ?That I*m coming is not thought by a man* 

\ . f * 

In (123a), a-man is spe<>iTic, but in (l23b) it is preferably non- 
specific. Also compare ^d2Ha) and (l2Hb): 

' \ ' > (12H) a. It ^s'Tiot thought by Joeljihat a girJ. is '•e<5ming 
. , * ^ ttoday. 

• b. ^ girl 'is not thought by -Joel to be^ coming today* 
( ' 'cTTIt^s thpught^'by Joel tiiat.not a girl is -cpming 

; ; ' tbday.' * . ; 

' d. It is'" thought by* Joel that a girl is not coming 
> ^ ' "today. , ' . 

« 



In (121*Td) a girl is preferably^ specif ic, \lhereas *this is the weaker 
reading in (l^ila). This changing of meaning does npt affect the - 
ambiguity possibilities of the sentence^ opce you remember, that the 
•result of NEG-ASSOCIATION on (l2Ua)*gives a sentence like- (l2)ic) and 
not*'(l2Ud); \ ' ^' ' 

1*.*3.5* Th^ NEG-ASSOCIATlON'rule also says that if there is anything 
between not 'and the»NEG-ASSOCIATION verb,- it is excluded frpm 
dependence on NEGATIVE after the ri^e applies, to (l25)',' NEG- * ' - 
ASSOCIATION must be applying. " . ^ ' ^ ' 

(125) Scarcely anybody ^thinks she is'ciot coming until 

• ' 'tomorrow, ; ' * , ^ 

'si|^ce xxntil is §.cceptable, ^ A paraphi^se for scarcely anybody >here 
would be almost .not anybody ,- with an overt negative with anybody in 
its scope* After NEG-ASSOCIATION applies, th^ paraplrrase of (l25) 
would be (126^, • \ ^ 

. •■- ' V • • V . : . ■ . 

(126) Almost anybody thinks, she is not ^oming until 

• tomorrow. ' ' % 

In this case, anybody ^s..rea*d as^ a ixniversal quantifier J 'whic^ is the , 
correct reading for the sentence. Jackendoff (1972: section 8.3), 
following Vendler (196?)^ says that any presents the hearer with' a 
choice of refWent* In ^a sentence like (l2Ta)^the claim is made that 
whatever "thing J^ou choose, John didn't see it. 

(127) a. John didn't see anything.* • ' \ 
, b. Anybody -can. add ♦two and two. - , 

In (127b), whatever person you choose, tbey can add two and two.' Thus, 
each meaning of any is captured' by this accoixnt. The correct meanings 
for (125) and (126) can be generated 'with NEG-ASSOCIATION and cVen.dler ' s 
charkcterizati g ^ of any , which Jackendoff (l9T2: 339) 'Says has'no 
equivalent in the predicate calculus. ) ^' 

4.U. Summary. . - .i ^ 

This has been a brief explication of the^ general framfework I am 
using and of the alternative td a, NEG-RAISING trans forniat ion, the 
semantic interpretation rule of ,NEG-ASSOCIATION. In the next . section, ^ 
this framework ans this* rule will be tested on the data given^in. 
section 1, to see if it can correctly provide Ian explanation for-tlie ,v 
data that NEG-RAISING'was created to e:q)lain.^ • r \ ^ • * 



5* . Anpther Look at the Data. * ^ . 

this section, I would like to show how the semantic int^rpreta^ 
tion rule 'of KEG-ASSOCIATION interabts- with 'the ^rest of Ihe interpretive 
-rules to construct semantic representations for sentences. * In * ^ 
particiilar, I "W^ould like to consider the data given in section'2 as 
evidence for the syntactic transformation, Ho ^see how they may iDe taH^n. 
into account, in the, interpretive framework* qoq 

\ - " ^ / . ^ /y U 



5.1» rxntil ^ . J 

5.1,1. The lexical expression until_, along with the idiomatic J.iftT 
a 'finger , -in years smd* other negative pol£rity items have a select ional 
restriction on them which requires a negative^^ in the same seiif ence 
with them.. Since selectional restrictipns are considered to be 
semantic 4n nature, in a Generative Semantics freimework, this requires 
the NEG to be a clause-mate^ ot the until in 'the deep (i.e. semantic') 
st'ructure of the sentence. ' In an Interpretive Semantics framework, 
the select ional. restriction?, a^ well-formedness conditions on semantic 
interpr-etat ions, aire not checked until the complete semantic representation' 
is fomed. In this case, it -will be after the NEG-ASSOCIATION nile has operated. 
Consider the following examples, repeated from section .2*1.1. - . 

' ' . , * \ i • ' 

^ ' (128) a. *I think the trial wili finish until'^next *oiith. 

b. I donH think the trial will finish \mtil next 

nfonth. ' * » • 

C.I think the trial wonH fin4-sh until next month. 

T . " - . ' . ■ =- - • ' 

To/ form the modal structure the modal projection rule wilj':be 
appliea to;each of. the* mpdaVcarrying word^ t'hink , will and not . » 
The NPs ' the trial arid next month are both definite, so they cannot be 
dependent on FUTURE, although they can be ^ependent on IM^G^, and 
the embedded senteijce "will, be dBpendeAt on IMAGE and FUTURE^ thus, 
(129) is the modal structure ^of (l28a). . - ^ • 

• ''(129) IMAGE (the trial, -finish, next month), FUTURE 
(finish) . ' ' ' 

' ' ^ ' s * 

The selectiona*! i-'estriction on until will be considered to' be 
-satisfied if the sentence containing; until is obligatorily dependent 
on NEGATIVE- Sihce this is n9t' the case' in (129), the selectional * 
restriction is Violated ^and (I'^Sa) is bad, ^ • ' - ^ 

For ( 128b );\/ the '§ame' things 'will .be 'dependent on FUTURE and 
IMAGB. Under ^t]^ >eponiv-e ^reading where* no "NEG-ASSOCIATION applies, ' 
the' IMAGE verb^^^locks the lower sentence froii definitely^sS^ing ^ ^ 
dependent on. NEGATIVE, so the entire modal structure folcsLl28b) will 
be (130).. ' ' 

^ (130) ♦ IMAGE^ (the. trial, finish, next month), FUTURE 

' (fiflish); NEGATIVE .(think). • , . , 



Reportivel^ (;i28b3 is' the negation of (l28a), so the-selectional 
restriction i^ not met 'and the sentence i& again out. If the main 
vferby in (l28b) were a non-NEG-ASSOCIATION verb, tliis would be the • 
only^^hoice, bA for tHink we caii apply NEG-ASSOCIATION to (l28b) to 
get (128c). The mo^l struat\n-e is based on (l28c) is (131-). 

* ' (131) IMAGE (the trial, finish, ^next month\ CTTUgE ' 
(finish) IJEGATIVE .(finish) ^ . 

Jn this reading of (l28b), the embedded sentence is dependent* 
on NEGATIVE, so the selectional restriction is satisfied and (l28b) has* 
a good reading. Notice that (l28c),. which is synonymous witb/^the 
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vgdod reading 'of (l28b), also has the mo^al structure (131 ). 

■ - ' ; • - 

5 ♦1.2. Consider next the sentences with' the 'inherently negative 
constituents' which inspired Klima to suggest NEG-ABSORPTION . ' They 
,are ^repeated here. ^ ' 



(132) 



a. 

c* 
d. 
e . 



She is too ^eak.*to have another child' until 1978* ■ 
B^l is afraid to leav^ until his mother comes. 
iTdoubt lie: will arrive until next month.- 
My diet forbids me to eat until mealtime. 
Scarcely ^anybody expected l\im to resign until 

next year. " ^ ^ 



Of these (l32c) and (l32d), with the NEGATIVE modal contained in a 
verbj are easier to handle. The scope of a i&odal contained in a ve^rb 
is determined at 'deep structure and it consists of one of the^NP's 
subcategorized by the verb. In t'hese two cases, the complement 
sentence is in the scope ofjithe modal. The deep structures will b^ 
^something aike (l33a)-^(l33b) . 



(133) 



a. I doubt Che will arrive until next, week 



, b» My diet forbids CI eat until mealtime !] 

and the modal Structures will be,, respectively. 

(I3i*)' a. NEGATIVE* (arrive) FUTURE (airriy^) 
; " ' b. NEGATIVE (eat) ^ ' ^ 

.Since the NPs are definite, they-w;ill not be dependent on ^lEGATIVE. ^ 
From these dependence relat ioilships, we can see that the ej^ibedded 
isentences are depend?ent on NEGATIVE, and ths select ional resti^ictions 
oh until are satisfie*.^^ . ^ t - 

] For (l32a) and (l32b),' even though too and afraid are not verbs,^ 
th^y do strictly subqategorize a complement clause, and so thl^' 
complement^ clauses yill be within the scope of the modal. . In&efinite * • 
nosun phras^es' in tli^ complement clause inay be jiot dependent pn 
NEGATIVE, as in (l35a) and (l35b), ^ . • 

^ .1 (135) a.* Sally is too shy to gg out with a friend. - 
b. Bill is afraid to propose to an actress. ^ 

where the NPs a friend and an actress have possible specific *rfeakings 
(iVe. not dependent on NEGATIVE ) but the complement sentence's them- ^* 
selves are still dependent . (i.e. Sally is not going out and Bill is 
not proposing). The modal strictures for (l32a) and (l32b) are^in (136'):. 

• ' ' ' , * " 

(136) NEGATIVE -Ihave*) ' / . * 

• ■ b.V NEGATIVE (leave) " ' - .\ 

These modal structures also satisfy the. select idnal. restriction on-' 
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/sentence (l32e) has a NEGATr/E in scarcely . This undergoes 
NEG-ASSOCIATION to plaCe the embedded sentence dependent on NEGATIVE,. 

to satisfy until . * , , ' ^ n ■ 

Some people think a similar sentence ^h a non-NEG-ASSOCIATION , 
verb is grammatical. See section 5.1.1t. for^ discussion of these 
type of sentences. : ' L . . ^ • ' 

5.1.3. The alternative to NEG-ABSORPTXO;? was lexical Vecomposition-- ^ 
of the inherently negative co^istitupntSfcinto parts whifeh contained an 
overt negative.' Since this not allowed/in ^ strictly lexicalist 
grammar, it- would be nice, to be able to ejrolairi the d^ta without 
resorting to- it." The original sentences fti (l32) have already beer) 
taken c&te df without the. aid of lexiqal decomposition. j ^ 

Next consikfer .(l3Ta) and (l3Tb). the sentences^ which lexical 
decomps6ition could not forbid. ■ " ' ■ ^ 

' ^(■137)' a. *I don't doubt she will come until tomorrow.' 
^ ' *Bill ish-'t afraid to leave until his mother come?. 

In the present system, the veVbs command leavg (i.e. t%\r seniWces) 
will be dependent on two NEGATIVES' each, one coming from the not, the 
a^er from doubt or afi'aicL .^^ The two negatives cancel each other 
out-13 and the embedded sentence gets ay*eadihg which is • dependent ^on 
no negatives, and so the selectional restriction is violated.. ,^ 

■ -Sentences similar to (13T), but' without until ,' will have perfectly 
acceptable readings , •'aST.'will'- the sentences in (138) which gave NEG- 
ABSORPTION the problem of having to generate two negatives- in, the lower 

auxiliary. ■ ' ' . jt \ 

"X • * - ■ ^ ■ \ 

(138) 'a.. Bill is afraid-not to leave. ' 

' . . . b. Ali is.tod clever not to win, •• , ^ 

■ ^ ' ' , .~ ' 

5.1. It. Lindholta (1969) mentions some very puzzling sentences which 
are'^rammatical for some speakers. ' . 

' Jf • • , • 

• (139) a. I didn't realize that I bad to do it until 
' • * tomoi-row . ' . • 

- ■ \ b. I realized'" that I didn't have' to do it until 

tomorrow. 

■ ' (ihO) a. I didn't claim, that I would finish the paper 

; until Friday. 

b. I claimed.-^hat I. wouldn't finish the- paper until 

Friday. ■ . 

• ' (lltl) a.,, It isn't clear that ^le'ir leave- until next week. 

b.'' It is clear that he won't leave untilypexf week. 
/(IU2) a. I can't 'believe that he wou;Ld take "the test - xgitil 

■ ~ ■ , he's ready; "« ^ 

* _ b. I can bleieve that he'wouldn't take the t^st 
. . ' ! until he's r,eady. ' " '-.j" 

The (a) sentences are notXparaphrdses orthe-*(b) sentences, tq. this 
cannot be NEG-RAISING/NEg4aSS0CIATI0N ih>operation. In particular,' 
how 'can the (a) sentences iatisfy the 'sel^tional restrictions on 
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until ) (Also in this category are spme s^ntetaces mentioned in section 
5.1.2, like Scarcely. anybolEy says he vill* com^untll tdmoyrov , ) 



A -'possible solution ib this framework would be this: In th^se* 
sentences, the ixot definitely includes the complemQn|i sentences ^'in its 
scope. I have cleiyfSe^^'*''^:^^reT j in section 2. 6 that Itfie presence,^ 
of certain verbs (" realize , y^^aim, clear » can^t believe ^1 qualify as 
members of this^set) would jsom^Jm^s^-lilock the embedded ^sentence 'from 
dependence on HjJGATIVE. Tl^sJ sentenced would seem to, b^ cases wher^ 
the dependence is not blgcked. Therfe mAst be sopie caseslwhei'e the 
conrpleinelat is_ dependent on NEGATIVE, | s We have seen (cf. (131), so 
,(l39)-(l^2) are not entirely unexpec^d, \Notice*that all of'^the ^ 
.complement sentences are dependent ^dn FUlj^JRE-also. This my be a 
factor,' especially whfre the t^ensesW tjae -sentences are 'considered. 
In particular, (139a) %ets a differe^tmeaning if tojtorrow ife replaced 
by y,esterday , where the \xntil -phrase%n6dif ies I don't realize .' I 
'cannot go into all the problems thesQ sentenbes present, *but they 
?ty.find some partial explanation here as* r^C^-xations of the blocking, 
"or whalj^er reason. ^ ^* 

5.1.5. To 'sum up the' resUjlts o^>vthis section, all of the examples 
from' section 2.1 have been accounted for ^without the use of %he ^ ^ 
transformation's NEG-RAISING, -TIEG-ABSORPTION an^ without lexical ^ 
decomposition. ' * • ^ ^ , 

,5.2. Tag questions'- 

*5,2.1.' The transformational account of^ tag-quesfipns isr' "Based on the^ • 
rule first developed in IQima (l96i| ) . tThe tag ""coiisistf bf the fiigjA 
part of the auxiliary (do app.ears if there is onl/ a tense marker* in 
the auxi3;iary) and a pronominal copy of the subject from the main 
sentence. In additipn, the tag has opposite polarity from the main 
sentence^^with respect to negativity. r\ . \ * 

Thisrule generates only 'normal* tags.^ If the'tag i^ cpnsidered 

• to be sarcastic or^otherwise ^iffe^rent from the.normal meaning of a ^ 
tag question, a'matching polarity tag may appear.* . ^' ^ 

In an interpretive framework, either a positive tag or a ' ^ 
negative tag-may appear, aud the matching or non-matohing of poiKi- 
ties will affect the meaning and/or the illocutionary forge of|^e 

"sentence. - Tlie intona^ori of the tag (rising or f.£lling)' will^suLso , 
have to be t^ken in*f> account for the^^ entire rea^ding.^ " ^ ^ . 

5,2.2. With respect to the 'data, the two approaches seem^ equ^ly 
capable of explaining What is h&ppening. Xhei^ wiirhav,6* to be some. 
f)rincipie'5 , pre^\AmaJ)ly i^elating to illocu^ona^jr force, that 4^cTibe 
the conditions .'under which the complement ^^clause may be' the basis \or 
the. tag (see section 3.2.i+. \The crucial sentence (repeated from 
section 2') is (li+3)>t ^ ^ . ^ . * ' / ^ ' " 

' ^ ' ' . ^ : : • . 

(li+3) I don't suppose the Phillies will win, wiil they?* . 

s ^, - ' i • ^ ' - 

which R> liakoff accounted for with her (c;^clic) NEG;;^RAISING^ htit it can 
Just as^ea^y. explained by the use of NEG-ASSOCIATioN.-^ If NEG- 
ASSOCIATI^f^ere not oper^ing (i.e. the main sentencer is '.repoxtive) , 
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the modal projection rule would opers^^e to give the^nodal structiire 
{lkk)l \, * • ■ . 

' (lUU) a. NEGATIVE (suppose ) -IMAGE (the Phillies, win) 
FUTURE ^ (win ) • ' - " ' , 

b. ^ NEGATIVE* (win) IMAGE '{;the Phillies,' win) FUTURE 
. (win)^ • , • ^ • . ' - 

In this case the complement sentence wouJ.d "be blocked^ fr<5m dependence 
iry negation by the IMAGE-containing /yerb suppose used reportiv^Sfy. 
Tnus the complement sentence would be, positive, .and a positive tag 
should produce % different me4ning-'for the, sentence. Thj^^ is what 
would happen if suppose in''(lH3) were replaced/ by say or claim or 'some 
other non-NEG-ASSOCIATION verb. . , ^\ 

However, 'the fact that -fche tag is formed on the complement .means 

'that. {Ik3) must be expressive.' Therefott-e NEG-ASSOCIATION must apply - 
if it can. But, for NEG-ASSOGIATION verbs like- suppose , NEG- 
ASSOCIATION will apply , giving > (l^Ub) . The ^complement ^sentence ^ 
cemnot be blocked from' dependence on NEGATIVE because^the sentence^ is * 
expre'ssive. The compl^enf sentence is. nregated, so a positive^^tag 
will give the (Jesired reading, which is the same as (IU5) (which also 

. has the modal' >structure (lUi|>b). . ^ . 

{Xh5) I suppose the Phillies won* t win, wiil theyt 
The sentences 'in (1^*6)' f * . . 

' . . • ' - ' ^ ' ' - 

{lk6) a: 1 don't. think they* li win', vill;they? 

b. I» don't believe they*ll win,''wijl they? 

which by NEG-RAISING woul^ have come from the 'bad (l^Ta) and (l^Tb) 

y \ i / , ' ' / * 

uilkT) a. *I think they wqn't 'win^ wi^ll they? 

b.?*I believe they Von' t win^ will^ttfey.? 
\ * * St 

w^re problems in the Generative Semantics ^framework' ani remain so 
here. The fact that (ih^) an^ (lU6b); are ,t)ad Voula^sugges^t that 
think and believe are not' beif)ig^ used expressively in the?e -sentences. 
It is not clear j:6^me' whether 'this is^so. Perhaps, as the semantic 
and/or illocutionary conditions for the occurrence of em'be'dded^ 
^ntence "tags become worked^ out, the probl'fem may receive an ans\{er 
which would be compatibla with eit,ljer^the Generative or Interpretive 
approach, ' ^ ' . 

5.3. Parenthetic§ls » ' 

5.'3.t. The Generative Semwtics<trea,tment of parentheticals, as ^ 
described iii Section 2^3, was*provided by Ro'ss (l?73). In that paper 
Ross mentions some of the problems hfs solution can.'t handle.' For 
instance, there is no explanatioiTof why mosib verbs cannot", appear as- 
negative parentheticals, .sirjcf presumably the lifted S coij^d appear- 
"as^a complement mder many negated ^verbs* The ,exkmple (lU8a) ma^ not 
lan^dergo SLIFTING to* giv^e (lU8b), ev^ if negation 'is present 'in the 
lower sentence. * * * ' — * * * 
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. , (l1f8-)-- a. I don't claim Wallace will be elected. 

*Wallace will (not) be 'elected, 'I don't .claim. 

The one neat result (relevant to this discussion )'. that Ross gets 
IS an explanation .of why the NEG-MISING verbs can appear as negative 
parentheticals and only with negated complements. In 'this case, the'' 
.source of (lli9) must be ( 150a ), ^d .noTtl 50b) , in underlying structure 
• . • • I • 

- ' (ll*9) This guy -is not corrupt, I don>'t think. ' 

■ (3-50) ^ I think this guy is not corrupt'. .' 

dT I don't think thi^ gtiy ia corrupt. 

-The NEG in (l50b) is copied, the embedded sentence undergoes SLIFTING 
^ and the original NEG is deleted, giving (I1|9).' If the NEG originates' 4 
in the upper sentenc.^, ihen the verb could b^ presume , insist , 

or many others, and SLIFTING would produce a sentence like 
(149). Since ^these other verbs are all bad in this case, laying 
that the NEG originates in the lower sentence says that only the 
NEG-RAISING- verbs will be able to appear.. But this still doesn't 
explain why (l50b) should be bad as a source for (lli9). 

5.3.2. Jackendoff (l9T2: sectibn 3..1.2) treats' parentheticals like \ 
sentence adverbs, ie gen,era;tes them directly whera/^fehey Appear on the\. 
surface— as opposed to Ross, who us.es SLIFTING to dat the parentheticals 
at «the end and a rule called NICHING (which also ap'pjLies to sentence 
adverbs) to mm^ the parenthetical to where it. appears.^ While I 
■don't! want to"^compare the two overall systems, 'I would ^ike to "demon- 
strate that via 'NEG-ASSOCIATION, it can be explained how it is ^ ' 
possible for the verbs 'which may undergo that rule to appear as • 
negative parentheticals. ' 

: The semantic interpretation .for parentheticals *is by his projection 

^SPEAKER speaker-oriented adverbs, which embeds the sentence 
as an argument in the function generated in the semantic representa- 
tion of the adverb. For example, in (151) the functional structure 
PREFER (the- voter#-, Rhodes ) becomes th^ argument in the fundtion ' 
EVIDENT (X) giving the funcational structure" (152). 

(151) Evidently, the'^voters prefer Rhodes. 

(152) EVII«NT (PREFER (THE VOTERB , RHODES)) 

- A parenthetical can also be c'onsidei-ed' as a one-place predicate ' ' 
for example, THINK (^,X)-. ^ (l53a) ^ts th^ functional structure 
(153b) by inserting the rWding of the main sentence as the argument , 
in the parenthetical: v , . . , ' 




a. The voters prefer Rhodes, I think. 

b. TriSWK (I, PREFER (THE VOTERS, RHODES)) 

Notice that (l53b) has the same fvinctional structure as' wovad be 
generated for (15I1). 



(l5l») I think the voters' prefer Rhodes. Dr»o 
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So .even though (153a) and (15^) were generated syntactically in 
different ways, they receive identical functional structures* 

Notice, however, that the difference in syntactic generation 
results in a different modal structure; in. (l53a) the sentence the 
voters prefer Rhodes is outside the scope of think , so it cannot "be 
dependent on IMAGE. This is shown by the lack of an opaque reading 
iXi- (155^ • 'Only the contradictory transparent reading exists. ^ 

,(155) *The voters prefer Rhod'es, he thinks, but they don 



•■ Thus, for the sentences (l56a) and (l56b) the modal structures 
will "be (l5Ta) and (l5Tb).. ' ; , " ■ 

^ (156) a. The voters don^t liker Gilligari, I don^t think.^ 

b.* I don^t think the voters like Gilligto.' 
' (157) a. NEGATIVE (like), NEGATIVE (think), IMAGE ( ,). 
b. NEGATIVE (think, like), IMAGE (the voters, 
like, Gilligan) 

If NEG:3ASS0CIATI0N appliea to (l5Ta), the modal structure is (158). 

• (158) NEGATIVE ( like ),^ NEGATIVE ( ) think ( ) ' 
This is the same as the modal structure for (159 )• 

(159) ^ The voters don't like .Gilligan, I think. 

If the verb was* not a NEG-!^SSOCIATION verb, we would have no way of 
elimi/iating the* extra negative from the semantic representation of . 
(156a). But by NEG-ASSOCIATlON Ve can e^lairi why (l59) and (l56a) 
are synonymous**^ ^ , * * ' ^ 

This account also explains the fact tliat the negtative par'enthe- 
ticals wiiich do occur never have the power to negate thd main sentence 
'by themselv^?'. What is "unexplained is why a sentence, like (160) 
fcoiild.not exis-rT)Jaere the negative in the parenthetical would remain, 
A- since there is no NEG-ASSOCIATi^^N verb present. ... 

(160) *The voters prefer* Gilligap, I don't presume. 

So while a complete explanation* of parentheticals is still far ajpy, , 
the interpretive theory can account for the* same things the NEG- 
COPYING- plus NEG-DELETION, scheme can, withoui the troubles tly^t 
analysis entails. ' ' • ' ^ 

5.1*'. The late rules - * , 

5.U.I. In an Interpretive Semantics framework, no transformation may- 
refer to the purely semantic notic«i'Of coreferenc^. .Therefore all 
^ 'rules which are deletion under identify, are disallowed. This^ncludes 
the rules of SENTENCE-PRONOMINALIZATIoj^I, SLUICING, and VP DELffl^ION. 
The interpretive gramihar;^ would have anaphora or empty nodes (symbolized 
by a) g^erated in the deep structure, i.e. lexical insertion on a 
node is optional. If any empty^ node remains uninterpreted at the end 
of the derivation, the sentence is rejected as ill-formed. Rules 
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*9f ' VP-Anaphol-a interpretation, (cf. Jackendoff 19-72: ch. 6) would^ fill 
'in the semanti'b^f'eading for the> empty riodgs or fhe anaphora; it^, do so 
ait^so oij^,. ^Providing^details 'Of the exact forms of 'the- jcul^s would 
be \oo lengthy fo^* this ^^aper . ^For the purposes of this' discussion, 
^ I w^ll ,^ssume that jbhere are rules that can be worked out along the 
lines Akmjian (l^Tpfc and Jackendoff suggest. In any event, it will 
be ^een thftt, the^ jule of NEG-ASSOCiATiON must' precede ^he'n^les for 
VP-Anaphora. • „ ' ' 



Compare (l^la)^arid (l6lb) (sentence (l6ia) is from- setiori> 



': , ^ ^ 

ClSl) 'av,^^ don't thipk John loves Marsha anymore, but \ 
' / " ^ ^be doesn't reaLlize. it yet. ^ ; 

. ^* ' ^^^j'"*^ claim John., loves Marsha-, but she . 
/ \ ^ ."believes it. ' ; - ' ^ ' 

In ' (-iSla) it^cle^rlyreferscto [ Jo\}n dofesn't Xbve Marsha anyifipre but 
the It in (a6ib) canrxoV mea^ thi s ,^ bftt^only>^( ^oJaQ. love^. Marsha . This 
mu>t be explained,. \ '^^^"''^^'^^ ' ^ ' 

i 1 Votad> clSiim that, the . verb cJ^i^^ fro^^'? 
dependence pn the jaodal' NEGATIVE (as' discussed rd^se^^tion k.2.6) so 
that the 'modal structure^ calh only be 6.^62 ). / ^Jh " ^ ' ^ ^ 

' ^ (162) NEGATIVE (claim, anyone ), ^ IMAGE fJohn, Marsha/ 

lovfe) ^ • . ^, , • 

•In other word? John loves Marsha^ Is n'ot dependent 6h UEG^TIVE,^; 30 the 
VP^Anaphor^- rule would not interprjet a ne|ative ^in,the reading of ^It . - 

In developing the modal' structure, for (l6la')*, thihk woUld^algo 
bl^ak.the dependence of the lower sentence on^'Ngfi^TIVE if the^e were 

^no >Ea-4SS0CXATI0N (i.'e. if the. ^sentence were repOrtive). But ^f 
HEG-ASSOCIATION applies to flSf) then there ife nothing to, block the 
complement sentence from being dependent \'on j^EGAyiVE. . *^ " ' \ ^ 

(l:^3L^NEGATlVE-'(thih'k, love, anymore), IMAgE (John, loy^, 
Marsha) NEG (re*ize) • /: , 

The modal sti^jicture is {l6h) which has^ love ; dependent on NEGATIVE,;- • 
we want Yor th^' interpretatioa^pfoit byv^thfe V^B-Anaphora rule* 

• ^(l6I*) NEGATIVE, (love, anymore), IMAGE (John, love, 
. ^Marsha), NEGATIVE (realize) 

The ^ecohd conjunct in functignal structure will be, tefore and 
after VP-y&aphora: ' " - * 

♦ ' . - • ^' ' - * . ' ^ . ' . ^ • 

(165^ ^a. f IDEALIZE (SJE, IT) ' • ^ 

bv ^RE/OiiZE (^SHE, LOVE (jOHN, MARSHA )) I 

The modal; structure will change from em^y to (I66). ' 

■ ■ 'C' * 



(166)^ NEGATIVE (realize) " ^ 

JPJie cdnfeVerice' table, will ^s6 t)e correctrly filled in' by the operation 
of 4^he'rule. ' The' VP-Anaphora. rule copies all J)arts of the semantic 
.representatibi^ from rthe first conjunct *to the second.' O 
/ ^ ^ ' / ^ ^ ' , ^ ^ ^ \ \ ' 

Next consider (167)*,"^ repeated from section 2. 

. {}(>l\ ',He's coming and I. can guess vhy. 



The functional :stru,cture of -the second conjunct Will 'be ^roughly (l$S) ' 
Ijejore the VP-An|phore rule, and after the' i?ule applies, it will t)e (-169) 

(M) CAN (I, GUESS (I, Wlff(a)))^ 
' (169.) CAN (I, GUESS (I, WHY (COME (HE)))) 

^This is how the rple'wprlts as>(the cbpterpart\of SLUICING. Perhaps 
'WliY wiil^be brbkeri down' further in tfte furifctional structure,^ but there , 
.^ill still ^e an argipient* open, 'into which the ,functiqna3, structure^ of 

the- referent of the empty nodes will Jt?e, inserted 

'For (170), the befbre a'nd aft fer -functional struptures in the second 

conjunct are also (l68^' and (169), , ' ^ 

(170) He*s not coming and I can guesa^ why, ' ^ ' • 



but in ?tddition, the-vf^aphora rule will create the entry in the 
modal ^structure for*the second coi*3imct (l7l)'vhich corresponds to the 
^ modal dependence in the first conjunct. ♦ x 



' \(l'7l) NEGATIVE (come) 



^ Sentence (172)/ will also have ^ similar functional structure change,^ 

(172) He's not conning and I can guess why not. ^ 

' but. instead of ^starting with an empty ^ second conjunct modal structure, ^ 
^ there wiia be a "NEGATIVE' (A) which is filled in by, the operation of the 
VP-Anaphora .inile. Sentence (l73) • " . * 

• ' , (173") *He's coming and- I can guess why not. - 

will neyer have the A replaced in the .modal structure, bec,ause"±here is 
nothing dependent on NEGATIVE in the first conjunct for the , VP:::^Anaphora 
rule to* copy-. The^ ^will be uninterpreted at the end of the ^derivation 
''^^nd'the sentence.mil be rejected as having au incomplete modal ®f 
" structure , just as element^ which have unintei^preted empty nodes in: 
"Afunctional structure are dfsqualif ied.' « * - 

The -crucial example in -section 2.Ji.2, repeated here as . (I7^a) , ^ 

* can be compared with k s*imilar sentence Vith .claim, (H^+.b*), ^ . 

/ ' 

t #(17!+) a. r donH think' he ♦s coming and I can guess wby iiot. 

b. ?i don't claim *he^s coming and I can guess why nbt.- 

' Rep6rtive claim vould^ block the sentence, he's 6oitiing from being 
dependenj/on NEGATIVE for {l7Ub), ^ ; \ . 

'. ' c "232, • . ".■ ■ ■^ ■ • 
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but NBG-ASSOCIATION may^ppljf on inks.) to remove think from the scope 
^of not , - Hence the why not may refer to he's 'not coming in (iji+a) but 
^ not in (l7^b) an(J the application of the VPyinQT)hora rule will be 

similar to that'discuss'ed above for (172); Thilv assximes, as mentioned 
i^n 3* 2.1*,. that VP-Anaphora rules may refer, to an| embedded clause only • 
in expressive yases. If NEG-ASSOCIATION does' nJff^^y, then (iTl^a) ^ 
-and (l7^b) have similar readings. There is a,:^sibility of reading 
tbe,.whj[_not_ as why I don't cl^im . . . which accounts^ fer the somewhat ' * 
^ awkward, .sentence (ijUb). ' * ' * - - 

, The ifliportant thing to ^remember is 'that NEG-ASSOCIATION precedes 
VP-Anaphora. / ' ' , ' > 

• 5*^-l*. The problem of neither- tags is discussed quite thoi*oughly in 
Jackendoff (1972: sec. 8.7). Basically the approach is the one I used, 
in the previous two sections. The VP-Anaphora rula, which is obviously 
at wprk'hel:fe,^must carry over all parts of* the semant^-ifitei-pretation, 
including 'the modal structure. In the case' of neither , the two 
^ conjimcts must not only be Identicral, but must be dependent on NEGATIVE. 
Thus (175) is out 



'X « . (175-) ?he Phrllies will win and neither will the Mets. 

' because the modal structure for the secondT con^jinct ct)ntains IffiGATIVE 
^(A), which doesn^t get altered by the VP- Anaphora rule; the A remains 
' xminterpreted and the sentence is rejected. * . 

Uotice the difference between (l76a) and (l76b). 

V 

(176) a. I don^t think the Phillies will win and neither 
• . ' will the Mets. 

b^ *l.don*t ,claim thq Phillies will win anH neither 
^ . * will the Mets. ^ 

'In the r^portive case (176b), the lower sentence may not be dependent 
on IffiGATIVE, b^'Cause of the IMAGgs^^^erb blocking it. But with NEG- 
ASSOCIATION in the, expressi3^^^<176aT>4^^ ' think is removed from the 
scope of, not^ and VP-Ana|)hora-'can work tb givfe a cor5:ect interpretation 
of the second conjunct. %ln (l76b) the ne ither- requires a parallel 
negative in 'th^ first conjunct V' which, since NEG-ASSOCJATION is not 
' allowed^ must be in I don^t clajgi . ' The lack of parallelism in the 
auxiliaries result$ in a bad sqpten^e. The good version would be (177)'. 

(177) I don't claim the Phillies w^U' win and neither do 

the Mets . ^ & * " 

Once again, ttEG-ASSOCIATION must precede the VP-Anaphora rule . 

5*5« care ahd even ^ " ^ • . ^.^ 

5.5.1* Horn. (1^1) uses the existende of tTie NEG-RAISH^ rule to 
distinguish 'between *the lexical items bother and carg_. He claims that < 
both of these verbs are negative .polarity items, -^^ as shown in '(•178)-. 
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(1T8) a. I don't-care to watch * 
' . ' "b."*! care to watch. ^ ' . • . 

c. Siy didn't l)other to show up. , ^ 
^ ' * d» *Sly bothered to show up* 

* / ' ' ' * 

He then claims that, while bother doesn't undergo NEG-RAISING because 
it is an itaplicati7?r^^ (cf. Karttunen 19Tl), care can undergo NEG- 
^RAISING, ^ in a sentende^like. (lT8a), where the negative semantically ; 
is associated with watch . 

There are problems wi-th this analysis of care . First of all, if V 
(iTS^J 'is derived by the optional- r\ile of NEG-RAISING, then its Source, 
(179), should also be grammatical , which it isn't. 

(179) *I care not Ito watch. 

Horn ^suggests that possibly wish or- want is present in deep structure 
a^d if NEG-RAISING occurs, a care- insertion i^ile takes ]glace optionally. 
But this proposal has some serious *diff ic\ilties, which Horii (125) readily 
admits. Por instance, care is considered to be an implicative verb by 
some, and an 'inference inviter'' by ot]?ers./ Thus (laOa) strictly implies 
(iBOb) for some, while for others there is a stroAgly invited inference 

(180) a. i Harry didn't care to eat dinner, 
b". Harry didn't, eat ^dinner. 

that (l80b) is true. This cotild not happen with vish or vant . 

Alterimtive<Ly, we could claim that NEG-BAISING is obligatory for 
-care. This^would not be sufficient, hoyever. The negative incorporation 
i^ito indefinites must be blocked if^ii removes the' negative from -care. 

(181) .a.N- I don't want (wish, care) to see anybody today. 

b. I'waht (with, *care) to see nqbody today. ■ 

' 9 

Thus, the -negative polarity must not ofily block rules which move a 
' negative from care, but must force rulWs that move 'the negative to a 
position commaJldi^g care (in this case' NEG-RAISING), This is a highly 
suspicjLous set of constraints . 

It might be easier to .clQ-iii' that just as T?<?thsr. as an implicative, 
presents no block against its complement's depend-ency on NEGATIVE ,x^|ge 
al5o presents no block ,' although, for some people it is not an implltf&ti 
This eliminates any need. for tricks like the aboye, and neither NEG- 
RAISING Tior NEG-ASSOCIATION is needed to explain. .(lT9a>. 

A sentence like (l82)^ which .Horn, claims requires NEG-RAISING, can 
be e:q)lained easily. *^ . ' • 

'(182) Until midnight, I didn't care to leave until 2 a.m. 

..The lover ' until is satisfied by the NEGATIVE in its sentence, and the . 
Restriction on until midnight can be satisfied by. ndticing, that- didn't 
care -is' a stative predicate, as topo^ed to didn't bother. Sentence • 
l^te) with bother for care is un^faaffloatical. 



ive. 



So NEG-RAISING explains nothing unless a^lot of other complicated ^ 
restraint's are added, and it looks like the-same data without it. 

» 

5.5.-2.^ Inrthe same paper, Horn claims that NEG-RAISIliG can occur over 
the adverb even , which In hisoegrammar is. a higher predicate. His 
analysis of the meaning and presupposition which accompany also , 
even . and only explain (he claims) why-even allows NEG-RAISING and only 
and alsa donH. ' - ' ' # 

Horn (132) states, ^Even, unlike also , .permits NEG-RAISING. But 
the only . semantic difference /between also — which shares the assertion 

^and non-uniqueness presupposition given EearlierU — and even is "the 
negative expectation presupposed°by the latter^r ' And it is just this 

' expectation which places even squarely among the NEG-RAISING^ verbs of 
expectation of Xthe cl'ass believe , think , etc.D'. 

Assuming that thi^ -can be consi^red as an explanation for even's ^ 
behavior, even arid also have several othey differences in* behavior, both 
syntactic and sei^ntic, and the 'Samd;<thing goes for even and only . 

In an Interpretive Semantics gr'aMiar, even and only will not be 
higher predicates, but. we still must explain -vhy (l83a) and (loSb)' are 
not synonymous like (l8Ua) and-(l81ib) are. 

(183), ,a. Only Paul didn't* want to ^revinitje the band. 

r b. Not only Paul wanted to reunite the, band. 
(18^) a. Even Ringo didn't. want ta*re\inite the band, 
b. (^Not even Ringo weyited to revinii^ Ihe band. 

First of all, we wfll not derive these pairs of sentences froim-slmilar 
underlying struci^es.. In each case, the not will be present in the 
deep structure just where 'it QcciiTs on the surface. (Se^ Jackendoff 

-1972; Chapter 8 for some discussion on this). .^I cannot go ir^ *the 
details here of how the readings af thfe not .gind' even or only ar^ put 
into the sentence. Jackendoff (1972) discussed that in. his chapter on 
focus and presuppositicni. , But the details are not important to "this 
discussion^. What matters is that the "word only^ contains a modal operator 
of some '1^^.' To see tk^, note that ^nly can allow an^ in its scope, 

♦whefe even cannot. . ' ' ' 

(185) a. Oryly* Frank saw anything, 
b. *Even Frank, saw anything. 

This means that the .modal scope structures of (l83a) and (l83b) will . 
be^'different, since in (l83b) only will be within the Scope of not, 
but this will not be the case for (l83a). This^f f.erence in modal 
scope relationships will be" the explanation for the difference in . 
* meaning between ^the two sentences. , v ■ 

In' (l8Ua) and . (i8l4b ) ,. there is no difference in the scope^ • 
relationship, since even does not contain a modal. Therefore it ^ 
would make'^more sense for (l8l4a) and (l81ib) tc\ have the same reading. 

^ This does not .explain everything about the differences between 
these two sentences^ of course, iftut it Is a good. place to start, and 
it suggests that there might be an easier way of accounting for the 
facjs than to alloV an^adverb into the class of items which govern a 
rulfe, a qlass which' contains no' fether such items. . * . : 



For the difference be,tween even and al^o » Horn gives no min-imal 
pairs. For one thing, the places where also can appear are fewer 
than those where even can appear. Specifically, after a negative,* 
also usually sounds ba^ * v 

(186) a. ^*Npt^*also John is comings 
* * b.??All the troops didn't also bomb the village'. 

1 ^ ^ c. *My brother never also heard, of Bob Dylan* 



In these '-sentences,', even sounds much better. 

* ,.^.^_TJiis syntactic difference betwe.eii also and even will also'be 
reflected in the lack of syonyihy between (iQTaO apd (l8Tb), since 
(18Tb not just different in meaning,"* buto is ungrainmatical. 

(187) a. Also George didn't want to reunite the band. 
' c b. -*Not also George wanted) to reuiftte.the band. 

So, ih (l&8a) NEG-ASSOCIATION would ^ut th/ also right into the scope 
of the not, as in (l88b). / • , . 



\ 



. (188) a;' I don't believe also George wanted to reunite 
t^he band. ' 

b, **I believe not also George wajited to reunite the 

band.* 1 

c. " I believe also George- didn^tlwant to revinite tl^e 

band. ^ ^ 



N:$(j|rASSOCIATION in (l88a) would igive a reading of (l88b), not (ia8c). 
. Siijce . (188b). is bad?, (l6§a) is not ambiguous, but has only the reading 

~i«hjhont ne$,-^as^(^tign: ' ■ 

Horn miffrljTOns too as a variants ^'^f . also y in sentence (189) (* Horn's 
(25a)). ' . , ^ ' . 

(189) Abe doesn^'t believe that Santa too will get here 
t . ^ " * until midnight. 

If toi^ is considered as a Variant pf also ,* then the restrictions on 
not also seem to be- more probably syntactic. Too doesn^t appear in 
negative environmenl^s . -In those case^ it is supplemented by either , ^ 
and^'(l90) with either ^for too .is a grammatical sentence, o ^ 

, • * (190) . a,\* Abe doespl^-^bBlieVe that Sdnta either will get' 
^ . . ' here iintol midnight*. 

b. 'Abe^ bel'ievSs that not Santa either will' get, 

here until midnight. . ' ' i '0 , 9 

^ \ -c. Abe believes that Santa too will not get here 

t until midnight. « . , 

(190b),! with NEG-ASSOCIATlON, sounds much better than the same sentence^ 
with also . ' And in a* synonymous sentence with the not nert to the I 
Verb like (i90c) too may appear, since* it is not in the scope of the 
, negative . " ' * * . • 



So, there is evidence that the difference between even and also 
may be syntactic, which accounts for the differences ijij their behavior 
which Horn notices/ The d^tta can be given some sort of e3q)laJiation 
in eit'her framewqrk. ' ' " ' *\r 

5*6^ Ordering of the rule. " . ' ^ 

5.6.1. It has been^ shdwn that in ordpr for sentences (l6la), (l7l+a) and 
(176a) to receive their correct interpretations NEG- ASSOCIATION must 
operate befor-e ^t>he rule of VP-Anaphora/ In^addition^ for ^sentence , ' 
(1U3) to be interpreted cori^ectly, ,NEG-ASSOCIATION.must precede the 
rule' which interprets. tag> questions. So ^ar as I know, this creates' 
no .problems in the , ordering of the rules. 

There 'are some, sentences which might suggest that other orderings 
are necessary. For example, in (191) it appears that, 5ince the why not 

.(191) Steve doesn't think that^the Phillies will win and 
. I can guess why not. 

refers to Steve doesn't think that .\., of NEG-^SSOCIATION would apply, 
it would follow the VP-Anaphora rule. But I claim this could not happen. 

the why not indeed referfe to Steve . . . , then the first ^clause is 
report^ve and IplG-ASSOCIATION could^not have occxlrred in tlid sentence. * 
On the other hand, if NEG-ASSOCIAajION' does take^tlace, it will precede 
VP-Anaphora and the why not .will refer to why the Phillies wpnH win . 
So there is no ordering pr^jd-em there. L 

Anotljpr possibility ife the ^following type ox sentence from R. 
Lakoff (1969) , ' J , 

(192)" Steve doesn't think the Phillies will win, does he? , 

* * ft * 

Since the tag i^ fornled from, the main sentence, it would seem' that the 
tag-ijiter^Jretation rule must precede NEG-ASSOCIATION, contrary to what 
we srfw, above, if NEG-ASSQCIATION indeed, appilies^ to this 'sente'nce. In 
fact, ^Lakoff claims that the NEG-RAIS3!NG* trans formatiqn does aj)ply irf 
this sentence;^ and she "avoids the ordering paradox between the two rules 
by making them cyclic' . * 

But again, I would claim., this is not the case. I n&intain that 
sentence (192) may not undergo 'NEG-ASSOCIATIOH, and therefore is not. 
ambiguous*. . ' , . < 

The evidence that NEG-ASSOCIATION may not apply is given in the 
fact that the maii^i clause' is the one froiifwhich the tag is .farmed. * 
Since, Ijy the discussion in section 3.2.1+, we decided that if think"' 
was being Usjsd expressively (Vhich is required for WEG-ASSOCIATION to 
operate), it cannot be questioned* But' the tag here would qualify as 
a questioning of think, so it must be reportiv&. Hence,* NEG-ASSOCIATION 
does not apply to (l92) and it need never follow the tag-interpretation 
rule . * . . ^ * 



.6.2. --^ere remains the question of the rule's having to' iterate, 
^'♦e., to apply to its own output. In cases like^.the following, \ 



(193) a. I .don^t "believie Archie wants' Edith to know ' 
•atyout :this, 

^h. I believe Archie doesn^t want Edith to- know 
ab9ut this. 

I believe Archie ^wants Edith not to know about 
this. 



With either a trans:formation' pigling the negative up, or a semantic 
interpretation rule moving the negative down, at first glance. It 
seems to make no difference whether the negative is moved. IjL one jump 
or two. The tr^nsf ormaiton case wa^. discussed, in section /r5'l3^.2, ' 
where it was decided that the rule must work one sentence at a time. 

The interpretive rule 'may not mov^ the negative downward in the 
semantic interpretation in one move for the exact ^same reason the trains- ^ 
formation can^t do it all at once. At each step the .proper semantic/ ^ ^ 
expressive forces must be present." G. Lakoff (l9T0a) ^poke of such a 
rule as being anti-cyclic since it would have to apply on each cycle, 
moving downward. But, the option of being an all-at-once^ iterative 
ruie is much more feasible in the- case of an interpretive rule. 

•'Consider , the kinds' of interpretive rules proposed in Jackendoff 
(1972)* All of them help to build up the semantic interpretation. 
None' of thefkule actually replaces any part of representation that 
already existed (except for dummy elements) like the X in the functional 
.or modal struct^e which is substituted for by the VP -Anaphora 'rule ) . 
The one that Jackendoff^ uses that could possibly have that" effect, the 
rule for coreference, is 'specifically constrained to prevent it from 
marking any pairs which -have •Stlready been marked. Other then that, 
there are no other rules which i^t would even make sensfe" to apply to 
their own outputs. This contrasts greatly with syntactic rules, which 
are often movements of one type or another etnd which could conceivably- 
go in ways to cdunteract each other (or themselves) if not constrained 
somjehow by conditions like strict cjrclicity mentioned above. 

[ So even though, the idea of an iterative semantic interpretation 
,rule is new, there is no technical reason for excluding it, nor is there 
an intuitive reason. * ' ' 

6 . Cone lus ioi^s # ' * 

This paper has be^n an attempt to take a closer look at a rule that 
'has never had proper justification, even though it has had fairly wide 
acceptance. Since so many", analyses have made use of the\ syntactic rule ^ 
• oi^ NEG-RAT^ING, i felt it "3g5ex3ted some justification foA^ts ' e^is^ehce. 

As- the published evidence for the rule is reviewed it is s^'e^ that 
txone of the arguments is without holes. In addition it wS^'g sesfi that 
the rule creates ail ordering paradox, in that it must be*both cyclic 
and postr-cyclie. In the face of this obstacle, aj^iother approacJi was 
tried. . • . , 

A too brief siirvey was made at the semantic properties of the 
pX^edicates. which allow the rule. It is hoped that in th^ future, some . 
much more adecjuate way of representing meaning can be found, so that 
perhaps 'the quality of allowing NEG-RA:ISING will follow from the meaning 
Of -the predicates alone, rather than having to mark them all, arbitrarily 
.for the rule, a scheme which makes absolutely no claims about any 
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, semantic characteristics the predicates, majr* share. ^ ' 

J .Kimball^s observation that only erpressive sentences may, undergo 
the rule* was lookgd at*^ It^eems to* be a correct generalization, 
Kimball, ''in his papa^_^Bjims that the classification may hav^ wider 
' uses than just for NEG-RilSltl6;; for instance, in the distribution of 
it and*so a^ pro-Sentences, "While the prospects of explaining different 
^ syntactic* phenomena 'by using^the distinction between expressive and 
report ive sentences seem encouraging, a formalism for representing 
the diff^r^nce is still unavailable, 

*^ -^Having run into- so msiny problems with a syntac^iic ^transformation, 
I made an attempt to describe \the process using^^, rule of semajiti^^^ 
interpretation called NEG-ASiSOCIATION, The thepretical framework,, tKat ^ 
of Jackendof f (l.97'2) ,' was adopted. ' . 

' * It was noticed "ftiat certain verbs block tl^gir complement sentences 
/ from dependence^ on certain modals, -ThisTiay eventually lead to a 

redefiijition of* the scopes of these modals, but^ in the meantime, the ^ ^ 

blocking was merely noted for its effect on some semantic rules and 
certain selectional restrictions, ^ ^ 
, After the rule of NEG-ASSOCIATION was formiaated, the data were 
' 'reexamined in the new frameworlTarid- with the Bid of the verb rule. In ^ 
.every case, the . new approach was able to*r explain the data at, least, as ^ 
Well as a HEG-RAISING rule coixld, .and in some'^ases, the^re seemed to 
be a better account, of /the facts, ^ " • 

While this paper cannot and d'oes not attempt to Justify the tenjire. 
Interpretive Semantics framework it' does aim to ^ow that some of the 
problems which were claimed to be unsolvable in this -framework (cf, 
G. Lakoff ^L97'Oa: fn.« i*) ban be handled without aair'more effort th^ 
Generative Semantics takes, and that new issues can\b'e raised just as • 
easil^^ in one framework' as in ^notjier. 'As^long as a theory continues . 

to-provide- new .data_t.o_j3e- .explain_e_d^_nev.,question^ to be- answered, - then 

it is a worthwhile channel for research. My Intent' here is to show 
that Iriterpret'ive Semantics is at least that, if not a lot more. 

* • Footnotes ^ ' f 

. *Th^s *is a revised version of W M.A. thesis, orx^^x^^Jh^ submitted 
in 197i*. I would like tc3 mention three people for their assistance 
on .this paper. First is Ray Jackendof f, whose ideological influence'^ 
has been very large,. both diryftctly "and indirectly. His work has. 
•inspired me to try to approach this grammatical problem from th^ angle , 
I used. Secondly, my adviser, Arnold Zwicky, has instilled in ine the 
rigor and professionalism I needed to keep^ from. becoming more over- ^ 
' . ( zealous than I did. Finally, i^y ^wife, Caren,' has put up more th^ her ^ 
' share of the bother with this thesis. ^^To these three, thanks, a iot. 

•^This' claim will be discussed further in section 3.2.U-\ * 

^This is not always true. It could be claimed that TO^>ICALIZATION ' 
can occur wit.hout the deletion, giving LEFT DISLQCATIQN. But most \ ' ' 
movement rules do net have coj>ying counteijparts . ^ , 

pnYp" ^NEG^RAiSiNG is. not the only rule whose application would some- 

LEsIL 'times be ignored for identity purposes. Note also (i) with RAISING^ '239 



:ineJftioned by Ross (196^>,. 

^ r A^) Fred seems to be doing away with someljody but he won't 
f . say whom.r' i» 

and (ii), the veil-known example of the type from G. LaJtoff (1966) involving 
RAISING a,nd PASSIVE; ' ' ^ . , ' • 

(ii") Sue is beloved. *y everybody to be.^pre^ant, but she 
* denies it. 

•^^As in I. don't see the Phillies winning -the pennant . 
5as i-n I don't mean for you to ,be insulted . 

'^Lakoff uses this as a basis for a'claim that a semantic inter- 
pretation rule oould not do the job^ since it would have~to-be governed 
and hence 'the /ntire theWy of exceptions and minor rules would have to 

be* duplicated in semantics. <^ 

^ \ \ . , » 

'^A aore detailed discussion of the issues raised in section U.1.1. 
is given in Jackendoff (1972.: ch. l),. < . 



9^ 



^All of, the claims made for/Struct\ares in this section are backed 
.up in various places in Jackend^ff (1972). ^ ^ 

'9There are some exceptions ,Na§;Ses where^ NPs 'marked with the_ axe 
not specific—as in Claire wants to^et the man of her dreams , wkfere 
the definite NP may still be nonspecif a^cX These^ exceptions are not ^ ^^'n,^ 
'relevant to this discussion, however. 

,^^ntil, it will be'*- remembered, can also satisfied with a 
duratxve verb. This will not be considered -here. 

^^^See Jackendoff (1972: 'ch. 7^, fn.'S) for ^'justification of this 

/ structure. ' <?» 

• * 

^^The verb doubt does not necessarily block dependence of a'^ 

complement sentence from NEGATIVE. If it does, then the not refers only • 

to doubt and (137a); will be grammatical (e.g., as read with heavy 

stress 'on don't ) . 



13Baker (1970) claims that this 'cancelling" out ' of two negatives 
mu3t be accomplished' by means of logical entailment. 'I do not know 
what- the implications are of including something like that, in the 
semantic component of a grammar or eyeri wh^her it is compatible with^ 
this system, if indeed he is correct. , ' . 

• ^^This discussion ignores the factive homonyms of* care and bother, 
as does Horn. ^ - ^ ^ * ^^.^ 
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Toward a Definition of the Ide^^one in Bantu 
Marion Johnson 



1.; The class of items known as ' idedphoue^ has pfeSented a special 
.puzzle to linguists interested in a number of African languages, 
including in partiiciilar -the Bantu languages. Although a few theorists 
hai^e attempted to' de4l with these items in terms of the formal features 
of their class (most notahly, Samarin (1965, 1967, 1970, 1971)and 
Fortune (1962)), no definition has yet gained wide acceptance and 
conseqjixently, no set of language-independent -criteria has heen 
established for the" identification and investigation of ideophones. 
The purpose of the present paper is to propose such, a definition for 
the grammatical class ideophone , and to indicate the directions of 
research which would follow fr6m such a definition. I will supi^rt ^ 
my proposal with data from the Zulu language/ The primary sourde for 
phonetic information about Zulu will be Pol^ (1926); for morphological 
and syntactic infonnation, Beuchat (1966) and Doke v(1955) • . 

, Ideophones in the Bantu languages are* a class of items comparable 
to the English word ketTslop 'i'n.the -sentences below. 

(1) The stone went: kerplop!, into the' pool. " . • 

(2) " The §tone f ell, ^^rplop into the pool.. 

In English, as in Bantu, it ie freely .possible to derive verbs and , 
nouns from ideophones, to yield sentences like: , ' • 

{3) The stonfe kerplopped into the pool..- 

(U) We heard the kerplpl) of the stone into the pool. 

Tlie current literature on w^^To^ this type suggests that they exhibit 
with remarkable Consistency a number of.recurrent structural features 
across a very diverge range of language^ if amilies Uf. Welmers (1973.; 
on African' ideophones in general Uewman (1968) on Tera and Hausa; • 
Diffloth (1972) on Korean).^' For ejcanple, ideophones are frequently 
introduced by a pause. They descnlle with vivid clarity .and eloquence 
the perceptual qualities of objects and events. They demonstrate a 
general antipathy toward negation and question- format ion. They are 
characterized formally by the total absence of inflection and by a ' , 
fteedom in their phonotactic constlniction not shared by any other 
cl^ps of items in ^. language.. Moreover, there are restrictions on 
the appropriateness of ideophones in different social contexts which 
are peculiar to them and not to any- .other lexical. class. For example, 
there is no social context in which it is* appropriate to use standard 
-English but inappropriate to use it"^s from the categories Noun, Verb, 
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Infinitive, ari^ so on. " The use of ideophones, however, can be so 
restricted. In English, the introductibn of an ideophon^seen^to 
introduce a!' 'diminutive sense to ^ person's speaking style. As a 
resixlt, ideophones are more acceptable in baby talk, children's ^ 
stories, highly informal conversation, and so on, than, for example, 
in a^scientif ic discourse. 'In other languages, incl\iding the Bantu 
group, where ideophones are more highly developed as a class, their 
occ\irren£:;.e is correspondii\gly more frequent and more general. ^Yet 
the acceptability of their use Still varies, with context 'a^d style. 
Concerning the use Qf ideophones in Yab, Whiteley (1966;15^) has 
cofflmented: 'Ideophones obcur in all types of speech, particularly in 
folk^fialeS^ but thei^e ^^ars to be a personal factor in -their use. 
Some peoples use them*v^ry frequently, others hardly at all, but it • 
is my impression that yom^n tend to use €hem generally more often 
thaji men'. Clearly, tjiere is an important' area for sociolinguistic 
research here, involving both inter- and intra-cviltural variation 
in language attitudes "and language use. ' 

Characteristics such as those ^ust described have made it 
possible for the identification of ideophones to proceed on a fairly 
intuitive basis. *One definition thdt is frequently cited, however, . 
is, that^jpresented by Clement Doke. Doke offers a basically semantic 
criterion for ideophoneTs, but not one th'^t ^ could be 'applied with any 
systematic rigor.. His definition is as follows: 

An ideophone is a word, often onomatopoe 

describes a predicative", qualif icative o^ adve^Ji in respect 
to manner, colour, sound, smell, action, state, intetisity, 
etc. '(Doke and Mo fokeng (1957:337)) 

.In a serial of recent articles, Samarin has repeatedly urged Bajituist 
to 'd^elop a more rigorous analytical approach, based on the formaJ. 
properties Df this class of words. The present paper is in gart a 
response to those urgings, because I agree with Samarin that ^dec- 
phones deserve serious attention as a unique and significant ' . 
graimnatical phenomenon. However, I differ with his position that 
ideophones are specifically a morphological class, defined on a 
language-specific basis. The claim I want to defend is tha.t ideo-' 
phones are a lexical 'class characterized by tlie absence of* "morpho- 
logical struQture, and thi4 absence of morphology is the primary 
peculiarity of the clasfe. The^iinusual phonological properties of 
the class are a consequence of this lack 6f morphological struQtui^e, 

'but not themselves a defi-ning property of the class. ¥^ definition' 
is a^follows: • - ^ 



Ideophones are a class of lexical items in whictT semantic 
representation of perceptual qualities are mapped directly 
onto phonologicai strings,^ without passing through the 
moridiQlogical component o£ the grammar. 



It., is important to emphasize that the . foregoing is intended &s 
a definitional, 'and not a descriptive, statement/ Therefore, it does 
not neces'sarily include all that has hitherto been referred to ais 
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• • 'ideophone's* . On the contrary^ this is an attempt to delimit the ? 

relevant mem^bers of the class. Note^ for example, that it would 
include the item kerplop in sentences (l) and (2) atjoye, "but exclude ^ 
the verb kerplopped in (3) and the noun kerpXop in (U). My point is 
that the formal properties of a verb kerplop c^n "be exhaustively 
descri'bed within the terms of its own category, the presence of sound 
.sym"bolism tejLng a relatively rare "but "by no means unaoce^taMe feature- 
of a vert). However,' the term kerpiop' in (l) and (20 requires us to 
set up a separate grammatical, category, to account .for its syntactic 
-/ iDehaviovir^. This point is crucial*, "because the lack'Of a formal^,, 
definition in the pa'gt has led to some' confusion over the Identifica- 
tion, of ideophones, and this^ in tvirn has led to* confusion over the 
properties of the class. 

In-41ie next section of this paper, I will attempt 'to .defend the 
definitiori I have' just proposed with the morphological and syntactic 
facts at)Out ideophones in Zulu. I will then' add somd co,mments on the 
semantics of*the class, and the' kinds of semantic questions' i^nvolved. 

2. Descriptive grammars' of Bantu languages have > usually ^treated 
ideophones as a su^bcategory of adverbs. Doke adopts^this approach 
for Zulu, treating ideophones as a^re or less separate^ word class, 
but including them with advert»s in the general category ^Descriptive* . 
Morphological* processes, hp^ever, argue^. against 'such aiu alignment • 
Derivationally, Zulu advert»s are close to nouns, whereas its ideophones 
are closer 'to verlD^. The three types,', of simple adverb formation in.--^^ 
Zulu (as presented in Doke (l955:ll8)) all Involve nominal stems, as 
the "base of the derivation. In somet cases, the advert dpes fio\ dif fer-- ' 
in morphological 'STftipe from the corresponding noun (it differs, of 
course, syntactically ) . For example: 

(5) izolo ^tomorrow*, utusuku »night»f impela * truth,- truly » 

^ -J ^ ; 

In other cases, the initial vowel of the noun is -absent from.th^ 
adverbial form. Foir example: • . * * ' 

(6) intambana ^afternoon* vs. ntambana *in the afternoon' 

# ukuqala *the beginning* vs. kuqala 'first, long- ago' ^ 

Finely, adverbs can be' derived from nouns (or adjective stems) by 

meajis of certain suffixes (e.g. -ini ) or prefixes 'Xe.g. ka-T- For 

example: "^"^ • ' - . * 

«- * . " , . 

* , . (7) isibaya 'the kraal' vs. esibayeni 'in the ia:aa>' 

isihle 'goodness, benevoleiTce' vs. kahl,e 'well, ^ ;' 

beautifully i carefully, gently' 
(cf. -hie (adj. stem) 'good, beautiful, pretty*) 

i ' ^ , ^ 

(The glosses above were -^aken* from Scholar's Zulu Dictionary^ not ^ 
from Dpke's material.) ^ * ■ 

* : In contrast to the' above „ derivational processes most often move.- 

* ideophones into* the grammatical^ category Verb (and vice versa). When 
^ , ^.a verb is derived, either^ the nduter suffix' (-k-) is atided to mark an' 
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intransitive verb, or the applied suffix*' (t^I-) is used^to mark a \ 

transitive one* For exaanple (data from Voeltz (l971:lU9) ) >3 , * 

• * . . • ' - '* 

, i&y Ideophone ' +l(euter +Applied 

^ ■ ' . pei^u Hutn inside out* petuka ' petula ^ ^ ft^ - ' ' 

^ * * khumu *,come off* * khumuka' khmnula ' . 

• • r ' ' 

< ' * • 

Ideophones j^so do not resemble adverbs iir their typical syntactic 
environments. Adverbs occur as adjuncts of independent 'main verbs.' . , . . * 

^ The'' adverb specifies the manner, place, time, or instrument of an. ^ ^ ' * 

activity expressed the main verb, as in the following examples: * • ^ ' 

(9) ^ Bahame kahle . *They^ Journeyed well . ' , * 

(lO) *1Sifike ekuseni > * *We arrived*" this morning . * 
• (ll) Impi izohambe ngendlela enye . jThe army will travel 
by anotlier route . 

In ^ sentence containing'a verb and^n ^.dverb, it is possible for either 
the verb or t^ie adverb to be, the semantic focus of the assertion. Focus 
on the verb is marked by incorporation of the prefix -ya-^; without*, -ya-^, 
the adverb is understood as the-.^cus (emd the verb caxx cliticize to 
the adverb, witja^accompajiying stress subordination). These facts give * 
ris6 to minimal sentence .pairs suc)j as , the following (data from V 
~ Beuchat (l966:19)): ^ ' * , 

. ' ^ - * -'^^ ^ / " 

(12) y^Abantwaha bacula esikoleni. . . - 

\ : - • / children they-sing a^-schgol - 

» *The children sing at school land nowhere else;.^ - ^ ' / 

"(i.^e. Where' the children sing i^ a.t sciiool.)>- ^ . ' 

(13) /Abantwana bayacula esikoleni. ' ^ ^ 

children they-ya-sing at-school <» * * 

. ' *The childi'en sing at sebcvDl tamong other occupations)-,* \ * i 

(i.e. What the children^ "at school is sirig. ) 

In contrast jfo adverbs, ideophones co-occur with only two types of 
verbs ^ either the verb uklxthi' , whish' Doke glosses as *to expjes^, tq^ 
act, to demonstrate, to i?anifest*; or a verb vhose meaning clpsely ' # 
parallels that of the ideophone (this verb may be cojgnate W3.1:h tlie 
ideophpne; often the ideophone is mcrre- specific in meaning tban the ' ' 
verb),^ .For ^xampL^: ' . ' ' ^ 

\. ' . — • '^^ . ' - 

ilk) ^, Leli-tende liyabakuza, .li"^^^ b^u-baku . , ^ 

this-tent it-ya-blow^about , itr thi IDEO (tossing) 
^ 'w ,,*This tent is being blown ^out.* 

(lit.: Th-is.tent is blowing about ,^ it *s going: 
* ^.^r:-' . baku-baku.).. ; ^ ^ " \, - / 

(15) kumhlophe, qwa* 7*^"^ is snpv white.* ^ • . ^ 

' ' ^' ' it-white, IDEO (snow whiter) ' . ' 

^ In sentfences^ike (l^^^, the -focus marker -ya- is never attached to 
the ^yerb rthi ; the ideophone is, always (for obyi^ous reasQns)^ the 
> * " Beiiantic fOcus.^'I^On the other hand, - thi may not cliticize to the 
ideophone. The id^phone is always iritonationally as well as 
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syntactically isolated-. Note -6 hat in^entences like (15), the ideo-- 
phone recapitulates the assertion already made "by the •verb, but with 
greater eloquence and force. • ' 

, The foregoing shows convincinjgly that ideophones cannot be. subsumed 
under the category Adverb. A second'possibility is that ideophones 
belong in the morphological category Verb. This claim is made In 
Voeltz (1971); Voeltz argues that ideppiiones are a subset pf the 
category -Verb, with a feature +IDEO which is assigned on essMtially 
phonological groiinds. Voeltz' s approaqh leads him to compare' the 
construction with the verb likutbi plus an ideophone with pother- 
construction in which an inflected form of ukuthi is followed by an 
infinitive:^ Some examples of this second construction are: - 

. (16) Sifhe ukuhlal^ phansi. 'We just sat down a while.' . 
" we-thi^ to-sit-down a-while ^ 

(17) Umfaha wathi ukubtika. 'The boy merely looked. ' 
" ^ boy he-pst- thi to-iook 

(18) 'Ubuso bakhe buthi ukuqhamuka. 'Her face Just appears.' 
' face her it- thi to-appear " . ' 

A jnajor problem with this approach is that Voeltz does not establish 
that the meaning of -thi when ' followed by an infinitive is 'comparable 
to its meaning with an ideophone. Example sentences like those above 
suggest that - thi d^gscribes some restriction on the activity referred^ 

^o,by the ^rifinltive (what this re§,triction.is, I leave to another 
stu^). But this meaning' is completely inappropriate to many ideophone ^ 

^constructions, especially when, the ideophone describes some (possibly 
inherent) »state; Compare (19) ^ithr ri6)-(l8) . 

' ' ^ ^ \ r ^ , 

(19) . Ku^mVu, kuthe klebu. '^ 'It is bright red.' 

it-red, it-the IDEO -(bright red) . 

. ' - . — ^ ' . ^ / •. 

Given this difference in the semantics of the two constructipr^, it 
is not at' all clefar why ^ they Should be syntactically equated. 

Voeltz's proposal also run^'ihto trouble in the lack of independent 
motivation* for the derivational rules require'd to .generate the correct > 
surface sentences from his underlying .representations . Voeltz's deep 
structure analysis for the sentence -given as C20) is reproduced below 
as (20'). ' . - • / ' • . . 

(20) W-a-mu-thi boklo. (he-pst-him-thi IDEO) 
r • ■ ' 'He hit him in the back.' " 
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(20) is derived from .(20') "bj^ the operation of two rules. The first, 
Equi-NP^ Deletion, deletes.NP2;' and the. secondr 'Ohject Incorporation', 
takes NPo and (by-passing ^2 because it is marked with the feature 
+IDEO) attaches it to the next higher verlD (Vj^). 

The way iA which Toeltz has Eoui-NP Deletion operating in this 
context has no pareOlel in other Zt&Lu constructions. In* (20'), the 
rule must 'delete, hot •a full noun phrase, l3ut^ a nominal concord which 
^ is normally attached to the Vfrb.- In all other double verb construc- 
tions, this concord is retained on the second Verb.* For example: 

(21) Afeafana bake babonfe- izinyaariazane. 
boys the^-ke they-s'"ee game g 

- 'The boys sometimes see game.' 
" ' * * 

Even when an embedded verb is an infinitive, it cannot be argued that^ 
Equi-NP Deletion wipes out the subject-concord slat, since this slot 
is still occupied by the 'unmarked' form uku-. ' For example^ (sentence 
from Voeltz (1971:1^2)): ' * " 

(22) ^ Abat wana bafunaj Ukud lala. 
— • • children they-want to-play.. 

^ 'The children want to play. ' . ' . 

The fact that uku- rather th^n ba- appears as the prefix on the ^ 
subordinate verb 'in (22) nee^ds to bie handled' within ^a thepry of ' ^ 
concor(^ial marking But it seems quite implausible to suppose that 
Equi-NP Deletion has Operatgd on this -element at any point in the 
derivation orf t22 ) . ^ , . * . 

Voelt^'s rule of Object Incorporation, is equally ad hoc, beciiuse 
it6 applie^ion must be^ triggered by the feature' +IDEO. This- means „ 

^ only that +IDEO pan hinotion as a diacritic for a rule whos^ rationale 
is otherwise unexpiainedr In particular, this analysis, while in 
'effect imputing inflections to ideophones at ^some abstract level of 
representation, provides no satisfactory account of the fact that- . 
tKese inflections • cannot appear on the surface. 

Hy claim in this paper is that these inflections 1are impossible 
becaiis^^^deophones do not belong to any mdrpholbgical categoj^ to which 
affixation processes can: apply. Ideophones are semantic primes given 
direqt pt^nological/phbiietic realization. Tb^y can be entered directly 

• ' in^o the Togj^cal representation .of a; sentence becausig nothing in the 
41 morphosyntactic derivation of the sentence J. s ^liowed to affect them, * 

ERJC . ,- ^ . ; ^4c3 • . - .^ 
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« and^becaUse in some (as yet mysterious) way, the phdnetic' repre- 
sentation is_ the semantic representation; there is no» intervening 
abstract semantic structure to which phonglogically distinct but' 

/semantically syiionymous'* idealizations, could be assigned, - 

The reason for short-c'i3rcuiting the morphosyntax in this way 
i3 to .preserve this intrinsic sound-meaning relationship with which' 
ideophones are exclusively constructed. Lexical items whicli pass ^ * 
through the morphosyntactic component of a gra m mar are subject to 
morphophonemic altern$itipn, to fast speech reductions , to phonetic 
modification based on syntactica^ly-deriVed intonation, and so on—all 
of, which tend to obscure whatever direct sound-meaning correspondence 
may haVe been present in the base form- of a lexical item. ^According* 
to my ailalysis, ideophones originate right in the logical structure, 
where tUey function as simrple predicates. , In most cases, the ideophone 
predicate will be contained' in a' construction destined to^become a 
vej;b phrase. .When lexical dnsert ion taHes place, the ideophone will ^ 
fiMTitself sharing a node with other predica.tes. Since ideophones are 
not allowed to combine ^morphologically with ar^^ ot^ier semantic unit-s, 
the ^tem -thi will be used to lexicalize whatever shares the ideophone 
node. ► ' % 

An example will help to clarify my meaning. The tree representa- 

, lotions given below are intended as approximate and -simplified structures 
only, but they will 'illustrate the general point. 

Ideophones can occur in a variety of constructions, including jthe 
semantic categories of states, actions, inchoativ^e states, action- 
states, and so on. An example of an ideophone in $i stative construction 
was given in (-19),' and is repeated- below. (19') is' intended to represent 
the underlying structure of the two parts of (19). * 

(19) Kufeomvu,- kuthe klebu . 
'It .is bright red. ' 

(19') '^^^^^^^^^^ 



RED X 

In (19"); Predicate Raising has applied, forming a derived structure ^ 
,to which lexical inseii;ion can apply (in the manner indicated by the 
arrows ) ' ' ' ' 

- (19") 



feomvu * ku^ ' 





Only superficial ordering^ rules need apply to^the derived^ structures 
in (19") to yield. the siirface sentences. 

Sentence (20} , which contains a transitiye action constructiQn, 




voiild have the representation given in (20' )> according to my an^ysis 
(20) Wamuthi boklo, • 



'He hit him in the back. 



(20') 




• y .V 



Predicate Raising will ijiove boklo onto the same node as DO^ as shown 
in (-20"). Then the temporal predicate PAST will be lowered into S2 
and the structiire will be ready for lexical insertion, as shown in 
(20"'). 



(20") 



PAST 



DO-boklo X ' y 



(20"') 




The analysis I am* proposing re^qiiires that we consider the verb 
stem - thi not as a unitary ^redicate^ but as a class <5f predicates 
which can be distinguished orily l^y their syntactic consequences. ^ 
Even the accompanying ideophone will not necessarily be a clue* to 
the 'meaning' of - thi in a ^iven construction, since many ideophones 
can occiir' iB-jnfi£e^than one. type of construction. For example, teihli 
can occur^n intransitive construct ion3^, meaning 'to come off, and 
in transitive constructions, meaning 'to scrape off. However ,^ the 
syntactic fact that the transitive meaning requires an object slot* 
on the verb phrase will always differentiate the two meanings. 

The class of predicates expressed by - thi in combination with 
an ideophpne.will have to include some derived compound predicates. 
One such case^ is illust>rated in (23), with its^logical structure given 
in (23'), "and its derived structure after lexical insertion given in 
(23"). ^ ^' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

• '^(23) W-a-li-mokloza ithambo, w-a-li-thi moklfcr. 

he-pst-it-break bone, he-pst-it^ thi JPEG (breaking) 
' / *He broke the bone'. ^ ^ 
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CAUSE 




(23") 




DO^CAUSE-HAPPEN-inokio 

I 



moklo 



The idea that^-thi le^ic^lK^^a class of predicates which can only 
be distinguished by their respectiveWntactic consequences can be 
paralleled by the behaviour of many otVier verbs, ^or example, the verb 
stem -^hamba, Uo go, to travel',, is iipiW^^ an intransitive 

action predicate. As^such, it can be ^infTectStririth the long form of 
the perfect suffix - ile (expressing immediate past action). For^ 
example: . . ' • 

{2M Bahambile. 
'~ 'They have gone.' ^ 

When an adverb follows the verb, it is obligatory to use the short 
form of the perfect, -_e, in place of the^ng form/ For example: 

(25) Bahambe ngezinyaVo. 
'They *left on foot. ' 

However,, it is -also possible to use -hajaba as an action-state predicate, 
In this case, there is no longer a igng f oriff/short^ f orm contrast in 

s"n 



the perfect, but the suffix, -ile is^nyariably Used, and it describes 
a state entered in the, immediate- past and '^continuing iti the present. 
For example: 



(26) ^'Isela; lihambile manjel - 

thief he-go--perf now • 
^The*thie'f has^^left now/. 



The literal jrf^aning of (26.) is: having just left, the thief is now in 
"a state pf ieing gone.- Note that the.tim^ adverb manje eliminates the^ 
\immediate past action' reading o'f (26), because it woaald involve a 
contradiction. ^ ^ ; ' 

To conclude the present defense of my 'prbposed definition, there 
are a number of morphophonemic facts -about Zulu which strongly support 
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'the view .that ideophones are entities thai: exist outside of any 
I • morphoT^ical unit. These facts concern the distribution of stress 
% and length among^ vowels. In all major lejcicaL ,categ(;^ries , except ^ 

ideophones , stress and length are assigned T;o the penultimate syllable 
of a word, other vowels *\)eing.^^shorb and unstressed or hal'f-stressed. 

^ For example: . . * X 

• • . 

(27) ukufe' D:n8 *to see', but ukufeon'irsa 'to shoV {cause 
' see) ' ' ( 

(28) 'i:^d3a 'dog', i^d3''a:na 'little dog:^^d3an'a:na 

'tii^ dog' ' " ' . ^ . 



Moreover^ .all formatives which are subject to these riales are at 
least two syllables in length. 

*Ideophones deviate from these regularities in every way possible, 
ideophones ar^ frequently monosyllabic, and the stress and length , 
of their vowels must be cojisidered as inherent rather than derived. 
'Ideophone vowels can be' short,- long or extra-long. For example: 

(29) bD 'hitting in the small -oT the back' 

\ d'u: 'being very quiet* < '* ' . , 

d3'a:: ~'bein^ stretched out' 

A shoi^t vowel jnay be, stressed in an ideophone. For ex&iple: 

(30) t'efee ■ 'being weighed down' . 

' ^h'lfi 'squashing '9 - . . 

These featU2;*es, however, are regularized in the, verbal derii<S^ves 
of the above .ideophoqes. i \ ^ 



(31)' ukut'exfea 'to be weighed down.' 
ukuah ' i : f a 'to * aquash ' 



In polysyllabic ideophones, stress and length are clearly assigned^n 
the basis of semantic criterion. Note that in the first example 
below, st^esg^as^to be assigned independently of length, since the 
final syllable is long but unstressed. 

(32) b'u: b'u: bu: 'threshing' 

, nt » inin ' 1: : ' spinning ^along' 
, %y£nen'e:: '^tingling' ^ . 

For some discussion of express\ve phonological rules, particularly^ 
as they affect ideophones in Zulu, see Johnson (1975).^ The' point here^ 
is that the failure of ideophones to be subject to -stress an<J length 
rules which are obligatory f-or their verbal derivatives is automatically 
accounted for in our assumpticJh that morpheme boundaries do not appear * 
>in the lexical representations of ideophones. • * * . ^ 

3. Conce^-ning the s^m^ntics .of; ideophones, 1 would like tp make 

§ome tentative 'proposals which should ^t least stimulate discussion , 

4 ' ^ ^ ^ ^ . . 
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on the major problems. -For example,, it seems relatively cleAr that 
ideophones describe sensations of various kinds, but there is a 
need to 'define the range of sensations that can be expressed through 
ideophones,.' andji'ow this varies between languages .and language 

groups . - 

A notable feature of ideophones is that theJr have a limited 
semantic domain, and that individual meanings within the, class tend- 
to be highly specific, concrete, and perceptual. These limitatit)ns 
doubtless reflect limitations on the human vocal capacity to evoke 
meanings directly through sounds. How and why these limitations exist 
shoixld provide a fascinating area of research. 

Another aspect of the 'domain' of ideophones is the absence of 
exhaust ivene SB within any subpart of the domain..^ Ideophones are not 
constrained to describe all sensations in any language, but only «^ 
those that have -some innate interest and call for some descriptive . 
force. ^ It would be very interesting, for example, to investigate 
how ideophone colour" terms in a language like ZvlLu compare ih their 
organization to standard colour terms. It is possible that they 
parallel each other in that for each standard colour term there ^ 
exists an ideophone which describes the most intense shade of that 
colour; or there could-be gaps in the ideophone inventory, so that 
only stanaferd words are available for describing colours lik^ brown; 



and so on. 



\ Related to these problems is the absence of paradigmatic semantic 
Contrasts among ideophones, which would" give rise to relations such- 
r&s antonymy and synonymy. ' Each ideophone seems to-be a discrete 
and independent semantic unit; pairs of ideophones with interdependent 
meanings (like the verbal pairs increase/decrease, conqUet-/ defeat-, 
run/walk, love/hate) do not exist. The non-sense of negation with 
ideophones is probab'ly one'dimensioh of this particular problem-. The 
ai-rect negation-'of an ideophone cannot be a meaningful semantic , unit 
if the ideophone is defined only by what ii includes, ^d not what 
it excludes. The occurrence of ideophones in negative constructions 
appears frdm the present literature to be a' universally rare phenomeno 
This is probably because constructions with -ideophones -allow only 
external negation, not internal negation, and external negation^ is 
, in general rare. 'Consider the English negative construction given 
.^33). ■ . ; _ . 

(33) The gun didn't go: bangi , ., 

<33) is a mpaningf^^utterance if it;means'^^|ihe ;saBi^ as {33al. 

(33). a. It is not true that the gun Vent: bang-: » 

However-, (33b) is not a meaningful paraphrase, -because 'thfe . Constituent 
not iang, does not describe an ' activity (in the way that a phrase like 
'not sleep-' or 'not sit down' could describe// a real activity). ^ t 
* ' • ' ' 

(33) 'b. *What the g\iii did was: not barrg. ^ ^ 



L 
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Finally, a historical problem in the semantics of ideophones 
is the susceptibilitypf Irtiis class to semantic shift. Although 
many Bantu languageshave large ideophone inventories, there is a 
striking absence o? cognates across languages in this group, kow 
ideophones are created, transmitted, resti^uctured, and dismissed 
from a language offers a complex historical and sociolinguistic , 
puzzle. - 



k. .Apart from the grjaimnatical arguments I liave .presented ^^fe^ve, I 
think there are two major advantages to the approach to ideophones 
wjiich r am advocating. One is that the analysis stays close to basic 
surface facts about ideophones, syach as the absence of inflection, 
and tries to give them a satisfactory explanation. The other is 
that it requires very little modification in the over-all grammar. 
My analysis , entails only .that a convention be added which allows 
certain predicates to be entered ^n the logical structure of sentences 
directly in their phonetic' forms rand that a lexicalization rule be 
introduced to handle abstrsect predi(5ates which get stranded syntacti- 
cally by the inability of ideopjione predicates to combine morphologi- 
cally with them. Otherwise, the rules And conventions which generate 
sentences with ideophones will be the sanigua*s those 'for 'other sentences 
of a language. 

These simple grammatical devices provide a framework for dealing 
with ideophones, within which an investigator is free to Explore what 
is the most fascinating aspect of ideophones, th&ir acoustic artistry. 
There can be no doubt that the ideophone inventories of many languages 
represent a very high level of development of ^tiae auditory imag^Tnationt 
As Fortune has commented concerning Shona: "We have in the ideophone ^ 
an attempt to give artistic form through the medium of sQ\ind to ^ 
experiences which, in other cultures, would stimulate half a dozen 
dif.ferent arts" . (Fortune 1962 :U3). This Verb al art* deserves as much 
respect and research as those aspects of language -which might be 
more appropriat§ly characterized a*s 'verbal sciences*.' 
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Footnotes 



* "^fe is a voiced imploded bilabial stop.' Tone has not^been marked 
in any of the examples. ' : 1 ^ 

\> ^The semantic affinity of ideophones and verbs is discussed 

in'Hunene (1965). \ ' ^ . ' . * 

^ * ' - 

"^The most usual fvinction of tbe Bantu neut'ter, extension is'to 
mark a state, and of the applied extension, to mark an action 
perfomed on someone's behalf (or against someone-). The' fact that 
the meanings differ with ideophone stems is good evidence that 
ideophones' are not members of the category 'yerb'.^ 

. ^A^ third possible environment for certain ^.deophones is in 
apposition. to an adjective. For example: 

, " . - ■ . ■ ... • - • 



* Safeona lunuthi munye zvi . *We sav only one- tree 
we-saw tree . one ipEO(solitary) 

' I 

^The, only exception to this that I knov of involves j ibhi with 
the applied extension -el-?. That is: , / 

U-ya-m-th-el-a hoboho > 'He gives false evid^^e against him,* 
he-ya-him- thi- app , IDEO 

In this case, the focus seems to be' on the -assertion of the action having 
beem harmful to the recipient; *that is, on whatever predicate is- 
iBxicalized by the suffix -el- (but not On -thi- per se). 

^The verb ukuthi appears in a total of six syntactic constructions,, 
Ukuthi may introducet l) directr quotations, 2)- ideophbn6s, 3) infini- 
tives^ h) subjunctive clauses, 5) participial clauses, 6) present 
tense 'potential' clauses (of. Doke 1955:l6o)- 

'^- the , the perfect form of -thi , is used in constructions involving 
stative predicates. 

-ke indicates 'occasional action'. It' is a member of a set of 
defective verbs which, in foi^iing compQiind constructions with major 
verbs, express some adverb-like notion, 

t 

^ is a voiceless dental click. ^ 
l^t' is-a glottaliz,ed t., ' 
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